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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
GOVERNOR LANDON AND THE TEACHERS’ OATH 


T is odd that a candidate for the 

presidency of the United States 
should in a campaign speech dis- 
cuss Academic Freedom. Mr. Lan- 
don at Chautauqua did that un- 
usual thing. Perhaps he thought 


it obligatory to take a topic appro- 


priate to a shrine of education 
and culture. Also he must have 
felt that it would do him no harm 
politically to let the schoolmarms 
and schoolmasters know that he 
repudiates the idea of their be- 
ing compelled to take an oath 
of loyalty. After reading the text 
of his speech, I found myself won- 
dering if the audience, though 
professionally accustomed to men- 
tal activity, was alert enough to no- 
tice that the candidate shrewdly 
left himself what burglars call a 
“get away.” He did not say what 
he seemed to say. He did not say 
what they thought he said. He did 
not declare himself opposed to the 
oath. He merely said, “In Kansas 
we insist that no teacher should be 
required to take an oath not re- 
quired of any other citizen.” Later 
on if it turns out to be politically 
expedient, he can explain that there 


is no Communism in Kansas, no 
Muscovite propaganda in Topeka; 
that in New York conditions may 
be different. And in Illinois differ- 
ent. And in Pennsylvania differ- 
ent. And so on. The candidate 
once elected can then explain “I 
spoke only of Kansas.” 

Likewise he left himself an ave- 
nue of retreat in the matter of Aca- 
demic Freedom. Indeed in this 
case he practiced, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, logical legerdemain, the 
“charlatanism of words” of which 
St. Augustine spoke 1,500 years ago 
and of which all accurate reason- 
ers have been complaining more or 
less in vain ever since. The Chau- 
tauquans may not have noticed the 
verbal sleight of hand. In cold 
print it is easily discernible: 

“I believe,” said Mr. Landon, 
“that a teacher has a right to the 
same freedom of speech in express- 
ing his political, social or religious 
convictions as any other citizen. 
And I believe that a teacher has the 
same right to work for the accom- 
plishment of his political and social 
ideals as any other citizen. This 
does not mean that a teacher should 
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use a classroom to put forward his 
own pet views and theories at the 
expense of other views and theo- 
ries. If he does, he is no longer a 
teacher; he is a propagandist.” 

Notice how smoothly he glides 
from “political, social or religious 

convictions” to “pet 
Convictions views and theories.” 
and Crotchets A “conviction” is 

sacred. But call it 
a “pet view” or a “theory” and you 
damn it without more ado. The 
catch is in the fact that what Mr. 
Landon would call a “pet view,” a 
teacher may feel to be a basic in- 
violable truth. Communism, for 
example, is doubtless to Mr. Lan- 
don a crotchet, a mark of mental 
perversity, a lunatic notion. But to 
some hundreds of teachers in Amer- 
ican high schools and colleges Com- 
munism is a holy passion, a cru- 
sade, a religion. 

Therefore, one who commences 
to talk of convictions, must con- 
tinue to talk of convictions. The 
swift glissando from “convictions” 
to “pet views” is trickery, though 
I feel sure the speaker played the 
trick upon himself as well as upon 
his audience. If, then, a teacher’s 
convictions happen to be commu- 
nistic, may he teach them in school? 
If not, what becomes of Academic 
Freedom? 


O one should pick up the slip- 

pery theme of Academic Free- 
dom unless he can hold on to it. 
And I have yet to see a popular 
statement upon the subject that 
could stand analysis. Only two 
classes of thinkers really face the 
problem, Radicals and Catholics. 
Radicals—I refer at the moment 
to intellectual not political radicals 
—protest with fine bravado, “There 
must be no barriers to the freedom 


of a university teacher, except those 
of an instinct for the truth”: “No 
thought can be commanded or for- 
bidden to the academic teacher or 
his students”: “In regard to re- 
search and knowledge there must 
be unlimited freedom; the fear that 
such freedom opens the door to se- 
rious error should not in the least 
deter us from it, for the most seri- 
ous error of all is that man should 
not enjoy perfect freedom.” Those 
sweeping statements are quoted 
from Kaufmann, Paulsen and Har- 
nack, coryphei of 


German scholarship The “Real 
in those blessed pre- Article” in 
War days when all Academic 
the world flocked to Freedom 


Berlin to learn free- 
dom (!) and when a German degree 
was a sine qua non of a job in an 
American university. 

The guileless Mr. Landon seems 
never to have suspected the exist- 
ence of such a thoroughgoing brand 
of Academic Freedom. The freedom 
he visualizes is conditioned, by pa- 
triotism, by American traditions, 
by the Constitution, by the Bible 
(probably), by what he would call 
good old middle-western common 
sense, by the manners and beliefs 
and customs of Kansas. Advocates 
of genuine Academic Freedom would 
laugh at him. He in turn would be 
horrified at them, once he learned 
what they are driving at. But in 
his serene Kansas isolation he 
seems to have heard no rumor that 
unlimited Academic Freedom, that 
is to say intellectual and educa- 
tional anarchy exists here and now 
in the dear old U. S. A. With the 
excessive confidence of an unso- 
phisticate he told the teachers, “as 
a parent and as the chief executive 
of a great State I have had to deal 
with education and I know some- 
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thing of its problems”; and “I have 
learned to meet them squarely and 
with complete frankness.” The 
poor good man may know what his 
own children are learning in the 
schools of Topeka, and he may be 
in fairly close touch with the two 
per cent or ten per cent brand of 

Academic Freedom 


A Really tolerated in his State 
Great university. But he 
Campaign is sweetly and inno- 
Cause cently ignorant of 


the mad riot of sub- 
versive doctrines, the political, eco- 
nomic, philosophical nihilism taught 
in a dozen “great” American uni- 
versities. It would perhaps be in- 
sulting to ask if he reads the Hearst 
Press, the organ of his political cre- 
ator. Itis to his credit if he does not. 
But some one spiritually and exs- 
thetically less sensitive who can 
read the Hearst papers without gag- 
ging, should relay to Governor 
Landon the story of atheist im- 
moralist Bolshevik propaganda in 
the schools, as reported by Mr. 
Hearst. The Governor should then 
either repudiate Mr. Hearst as an 
alarmist or ask himself, “Can These 
Things be True? Can It Happen 
Here?” Arrived at that point he 
should consult some source of re- 
liable information. When he gets 
at the real truth, he should drop 
discussion of the sins and crimes of 
the Roosevelt Administration, and 
go up and down the country preach- 
ing a fiery crusade against the 
greatest evil that threatens our na- 
tion, the evil of an “Academic Free- 
dom” which permits teachers in 
high schools and colleges to indoc- 
trinate susceptible youth with every 
conceivable—and indeed to the nor- 
mal mind inconceivable — perver- 
sion of the True and the Good and 
the Beautiful. 


COMMENT 3 


PEAKING of Academic Free- 

dom, Lewis Gannett, who re- 
views books in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and does that job 
with extraordinary ability, spoke 
warmly in a recent issue of the 
Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti. They 
have become, he says, “An imper- 
ishable part of American litera- 
ture.” And he explains: “Two 
semi-illiterate Italian idealists put 
on paper stumbling and beautiful 
sentences which will be remem- 
bered along with Nathan Hale’s re- 
gret that he had only one life to give 
for his country and William Lloyd 
Garrison’s ‘I am in earnest. I will 
not equivocate; I will not excuse; I 
will not retreat a single inch; and I 
will be heard.’ ” 

“I have just read,” Mr. Gannett 
continues, “Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son’s Three Centuries of Harvard, 
in which he says that Dr. Lowell 
not only believed in academic free- 
dom but practiced it through trying 
circumstances, defending the right 
of instructors to teach the truth as 
they saw it, and in 


their public rela- Those Sacco 
tions to express un- and Vanzetti 
popular opinions in Ghosts Again 


which he fundamen- 

tally disagreed.” He refers to Mr. 
Lowell’s “almost Voltairian defense 
of Harold J. Laski at the time of the 
Boston police strike. But Laski 
was an educated gentleman; despite 
his heresies he ‘belonged.’ Sacco 
and Vanzetti were outside the pale. 
And it seems not unlikely that when 
Harvard has its quadricentennial, 
all Laski’s and Lowell’s contribu- 
tions to the sciences of government 
and education will be forgotten and 
The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti 
will still be read; and that Mr. 
Lowell will be remembered only as 
the president of Harvard, who, 
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representing the blindness of Bos- 
ton class prejudice, let an Italian 
fish peddler and a shoemaker go to 
the death that gave their words 
wings and their names immortal- 
ity.” 

I confess that I have not read the 
entire Sacco-Vanzetti process (it 
runs to six volumes and 6,094 
pages), but if the opinion of a good 
many judicious critics is to be 
trusted, Mr. Gannett’s vigorous ex- 
pression “imperishable literature” 
concerning the letters is justifiable. 
That however is not the matter in 
hand. We are concerned with Aca- 
demic Freedom. The question is, 
If Sacco and Vanzetti, instead of 
being electrocuted, had been freed, 
would they be invited to lecture at 
Harvard on their social and polit- 
ical philosophy? If, being semi- 
illiterate, they could not do justice 
to their ideas, would some one else 
with, let us say, Mr. Lewis Gannett’s 
ability and enthusiasm, be invited to 
speak for them? Now that Trotsky 

has become a nui- 
Freedom at sance to Norway, 
Harvard? will Harvard per- 

suade its illustrious 
son Franklin D. Roosevelt to give a 
safe conduct and a year’s hospital- 
ity to Lenin’s quondam running 
mate so that he may teach his prin- 
ciples to the boys at Harvard, not 
through the dull cold text of a book, 
but with all the flaming eloquence 
and overwhelming personal mag- 
netism for which he was famous? 
If not Trotsky, shall we say Earl 
Browder? No? then why prate of 
Academic Freedom? “Religion’s all 
or nothing.” So is freedom. Even if 
it isn’t all, it is more than nothing, 
and any public speaker who uses 
the phrase “Academic Freedom” 
should define what he means by it. 
Yet Mr. Landon is content to say 


vaguely, “In Kansas we believe in 
Academic Freedom and we practice 
it.” Whatever is understood by the 
term in Kansas, the Academic Free- 
dom now in vogue at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, C. C. N. Y., Chicago 
and a score of other “centers of ad- 
vanced education,” to say nothing 
of such hotbeds of Communism as 
The New School for Social Research 
and The Rand School, would knock 
the good dear unsuspecting Mr. 
Landon cold. 


E Republican candidate for 

the presidency declares him- 
self opposed to the teachers’ oath. 
Rather he says that Kansas is op- 
posed to it, on the ground that “no 
teacher should be obliged to take 
an oath not required of any other 
citizen,” and that to require a spe- 
cial oath of teachers would “make 
teaching into a suspect profession.” 
The attitude may be good but the 
logic is bad. All public servants 
take an oath: the President of the 
United States, the justices of the 
Supreme Court, governors of States, 
mayors, all magistrates high and 
low, soldiers, policemen, and I don’t 
know how many other minor offi- 
cials swear loyalty in a form not 
required of other citizens. Fur- 
thermore, thousands of jobs require 
a bond if not an oath, and requiring 
a bond indicates suspicion quite as 
much as taking an oath. Yet no one 
seems to complain. I must confess 
that in spite of all the hubbub 
stirred up by the teaching profes- 
sion and even by such a conservative 
body as the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, I remain in the 
dark as to the malice or the injustice 
of asking teachers to swear loyalty 
to the American government and 
the principles upon which it rests. 
No one, I suppose, will deny that a 
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teacher’s vocation is more impor- 
tant than that of—let us say—a po- 
lice magistrate. Imposing fines for 
violation of the traffic laws can 
hardly be counted as responsible 
an occupation as inculcating high 
principles in the mind of youth. 
Of course there may 
be—I know there are 
—-professors of peda- 
gogy who think that 
a teacher must sedulously avoid the 
inculcating of principles. In cer- 
tain schools, theoretically in the 
public schools, teachers must shun 
religion as if it were a plague. But 
I don’t see how a teacher can com- 
municate to his pupils a spirit of 
justice, of charity, a sense of inter- 
racial tolerance or of international 
amity without using arguments that 
are basically religious. As a matter 
of fact, teaching patriotism (I mean 
of course the bona fide thing, not 
Doctor Johnson’s “last refuge of a 
scoundrel”) is impossible without 
a reference to religion, or at least 
to some metaphysical principle. A 
teacher may perhaps adroitly dodge 
principles and confine himself rig- 
idly to words and things, names, 
numbers, dates and such. But 
would he in that case be worthy of 
his high vocation? If it comes to 
that, what is the vocation and the 
function of the teacher? In the 
Automat restaurants the customer 
approaches a section labeled 
“Soups,” or “Meats,” or “Pastry” 
and deposits a nickle. The machine 
does the rest. Is that our concept 
of getting an education? Does the 
student apply at a department bear- 
ing the legend “Sociology” or “Eco- 
nomics” or “History,” press a plung- 
er and receive his quid pro quo just 
as he would get a bowl of soup or a 
chunk of cheese at the Automat? I 
hasten to say that the answer given 


What Is 
Education ? 
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by many teachers and students will 
be a prompt and emphatic “Yes! 
precisely!” Nor will the answer 
be entirely jocose. It is made seri- 
ously in such a valuable work as 
Abraham Flexner’s Universities. 
Well, if that be the accepted ideal 
of education, there is no sense in 
asking the teacher 


to take an oath of The Teach- 
loyalty any more _ ers’ Oath: 
than if he were the Yes or No? 


attendant at a slot 

machine. But if a teacher is to form 
character, inculcate patriotism, 
teach virtue and explain the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship, is it pre- 
posterous to demand of him some 
kind of bond or oath? 

Perhaps I should add that I am 
opposed to the oath, but for a differ- 
ent reason from that of Mr. Landon. 
I see no insult in demanding that 
teachers pledge themselves to loy- 
alty. But neither do I see any use 
in it. Either they will be loyal 
without an oath or they will not be 
loyal with it. Radicals, atheists, 
immoralists, communists in the 
school system will take an oath if 
compelled to do so, and laugh at it. 
The cleverest, brightest, best edu- 
cated newspaper columnist in this 
city, writing in the most conserva- 
tive of the metropolitan papers, has 
said he couldn’t see why any one 
should make a great pother about 
the oath. “Why not take the oath,” 
he said, “and disregard it?” No one 
closely in touch with the public 
educational system in New York 
City will deny that he spoke the 
mind of some thousands of teachers. 

Mr. Landon should not have 
made that speech. But having 
made it, he should make another, 
perhaps half a dozen others, to am- 
plify and elucidate his position. 
The statement, “In Kansas we don’t 
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require the oath,” and the query, 
“Why should we make teaching a 
suspect profession?” do not cover 
the ground. They only open the 
discussion. For politicians, as for 
generals or prizefighters, it is good 
advice, “Don’t start what you can’t 
finish.” 


S I was writing these lines there 
came in the mail a newspaper 
clipping which reads, “delegates to 
the convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers approved a 
resolution authorizing the collec- 
tion of a $5,000 fund to aid Spanish 
workers in their fight against Fas- 


cism.” If Mr. Lan- 
Communistic don does see his way 
Activity By to letting us have a 
Teachers more extended dis- 


sertation on the prob- 
lem of Academic Freedom, he might 
say whether sending money to Spain 
to support Communism is a legiti- 
mate activity for teachers. And, 
by the way, if public school teach- 
ers are sufficiently interested in 
Communism to collect money for 
it, is it absurd to imagine that 
such teachers might drop a word 
or a hint in the classroom that what 
has been done in Moscow might 
well be copied in New York? 
Suppositions and suspicions 
aside, the school system here in 
New York, and I am told, elsewhere, 
is riddled with Communism. If Mr. 
Landon expects to be not merely 
Governor of Kansas but President 
of the United States, he should look 
around a little, make some enquiries 
and acquire information. Or keep 
mum on Academic Freedom. 


EGULAR readers of these Edi- 
torial columns will need no as- 
surance that my purpose in criticiz- 
ing Mr. Landon is not political. I 
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seldom if ever fail to comment upon 
Academic Freedom when some one 
in the public eye brings up the sub- 
ject. For it is my deeply ingrained 
conviction that if this nation is to 
survive in its pres- 
ent form we shall 
soon be obliged to 
take some means to 
curb the freedom of teaching now 
practiced in many of the big uni- 
versities. Street-corner agitators 
mouthing their blasphemies against 
both Church and State are innocu- 
ous compared with pedagogues in 
high places who indoctrinate youth 
with such philosophical, economic, 
ethical anarchy as would disrupt the 
best and strongest government ever 
established. Believing this, I always 
speak out when any one, be he pro- 
fessor, college president, editor or 
candidate for political office repeats 
the customary smooth clichés about 
freedom of thought, of speech and 
of academic teaching. If Mr. Roose- 
velt makes a speech like Mr. Lan- 
don’s I will criticize him as vigor- 
ously as I have criticized his polit- 
ical rival. Neither Democrat nor 
Republican, any more than Social- 
ist or Communist, is immune to at- 
tack if he applauds or even seems to 
applaud a ruinous educational and 
political philosophy. 


No Political 
Ax to Grind 


atin 
o> 





T the height of what the news- 
papers call “the silly season,” 

the Rector of Trinity Church, New 
York City, threw a bombshell into 
the heavy midsummer atmosphere. 
“There is practically no preaching 
worthy of the name to be found to- 
day,” he said. And “Why cannot a 
Christian be permitted to go to 
Church to worship his God with- | 
out always being assailed by a bar- 
rage from the pulpit? Truly, the 
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miracle of the Church is the pa- 
tience of the laity.” So he called 
for a moratorium on preaching for 
a year or two. ‘ 

The newspapers pounced upon 
that statement as a godsend. After 
all, readers do grow weary of stories 
of bloody warfare, of the mass 
slaughter of non-combatants, of the 
crucifixion of priests, of Moors who 
incontinently mur- 
der mothers with 
babes in arms and 
children clinging to 
their skirts, of bishops burned 
alive, of hostages chained together 
in batches in a place where bombs 
from the sky will be sure to hit 
them, of decapitations and other 
mutilations, and of all the other 
hideous accompaniments of a par- 
ticularly savage war. These tales 
of horror produce a thrill in the 
breast of newspaper addicts. So, 
editors and publishers feed the hor- 
ror to them. But presently even 
the most ghastly details fail to pro- 
duce the required “kick.” Appe- 
tites sated with tragedy crave some- 
thing silly. 

When therefore any one, prefer- 
ably a clergyman, bursts out with 
some startling proposition, report- 
ers are rushed in phalanxes to “get 
more dope.” This time the clergy- 
man foiled them; before his copy 
reached the printer he had taken 
ship to parts unknown. With the 
rector off the scene, the editors ap- 
pealed to a dozen of his rivals for 
comment. “Dr. Fleming is wrong, 
terribly wrong,” declared the ever- 
vocal Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
“It would kill the Church,” said Dr. 
Christian Reisner, who runs neck 
and neck with Holmes in the pub- 
licity race. But some ministers 
“shared Dr. Fleming’s misgivings.” 
Others explained what he had 


A Halt to 
Preaching ? 


meant. One or two apologized for 
him. One asked, “Will he himself 
cease preaching and as Rector of 
Trinity with its seven chapels im- 
pose silence on all his curates?” 
To a score or more of metropolitan 
preachers the idea of a moratorium 
on preaching became an excuse for 
more preaching. The laity leaped 
in with letters to the papers. “He’s 
right,” said some. ‘“He’s crazy,” 
said others. “There never were 
better sermons in the history of re- 
ligion,” declared one. 
“The clergy have de- 
generated,” said an- 
other. “Look at the ‘gaseous ver- 
biage’ they pour forth from the pul- 
pit,” wrote an editor. “Sermons are 
flat, trite and unprofitable” (Shake- 
speare slightly improved?) except 
when some parson hits the popular 
humor. In that case, he achieves 
notoriety and becomes overnight a 
tub-thumper.” Not the preacher 
but the congregation is to blame, 
said others. The people are not 
sufficiently critical. The people are 
too critical. And so on ad lib. 

All in all it was a field day. Every- 
body got what he wanted. The 
rector got notoriety. City editors 
got copy. Reporters got an assign- 
ment. Preachers got a topic. Vol- 
unteer correspondents got their 
names in print. A lovely time was 
had by all. 

In the letters the usual logic pre- 
vailed, the kind that makes one grin 
or groan according to his mood. A 
lady asked, “Why can’t we stop 
preaching and commence practic- 
ing? Why don’t Christian Churches, 
Catholic and Protestant, put an end 
to the use of poison gas?” Like 
most moral crusaders she was un- 
consciously funny. The poison gas 
she had in mind was that of the 
battlefield. 


A Field Day 
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Another correspondent who 
signed himself “Organist” repeated 
—unknowingly I dare say—a sug- 
gestion made by Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley: preachers should recognize 
their limitations and attempt no ser- 
mon of their own, but read a good 
one preached perhaps centuries ago 
by the masters. “’Tis a little thing 
but mine own,” no longer applies. 
“Organist” cited the example of 
musicians who play music com- 
posed by others. A good compari- 
son perhaps but he dropped it as 
soon as he had made it. “If a min- 
ister,” he continued, “would an- 
nounce ‘I shall this morning give 
you my own interpretation of a 
subject, a verse of Scripture or 
a Biblical character,’ every one 
would know that this sermon had 
been born, not made, born out of 
weeks of subconscious thought and 
compelling interest.” Indeed? 

Another, a lady, said, “When 
during the last several years of 
strain people turned to the Church 
for comfort and help she had noth- 
ing to give. Tested, she failed. They 
sought elsewhere.” Some one ought 
to lure that lady into church and 
preach for her benefit a sermon on 
the commandment “Thou shalt not 
bear faise witness.” 

But enough of the foily. One let- 
ter-writer kept his wits and remem- 
bered his Bible. He quoted Mark 
xvi. 15: “Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” And St. Paul’s 
second letter to Timothy iv., 1-4: 
“I charge thee, before God and 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
living and the dead, by his coming 
and his kingdom: Preach the word: 
be instant in season, out of season: 
reprove, entreat, rebuke in all pa- 
tience and doctrine. For there shall 
be a time, when they will not en- 


dure sound doctrine; but, accord- 
ing to their own desires, they will 
heap to themselves teachers, hav- 
ing itching ears: And will indeed 
turn away their hearing from the 
truth, but will be turned unto fa- 
bles.” 

Obviously St. Paul was a prophet 
as well as a preacher. “Itching 
ears”: “turn from the truth to 
fables.” Sensation-mongers minis- 
tering to sensation-seekers. That’s 
what’s the matter. Partly. For 
the rest the fact is that Protestant- 
ism over-exalted the pulpit at the 
expense of the altar. An editorial 
writer, evidently better read than 
most, recalled the fact that one of 
England’s great preachers com- 
plained to Principal Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, because 
when they built the college chapel 
they put the pulpit at the side. He 
demanded that it be put in the mid- 
dle. “You obscure,” he said, “the 
chief purpose of the existence of the 
Church.” That’s the idea (con- 
curred in by Fairbairn, one of the 
noblest and best of Protestant 
clergymen) that accounts for the 
decay of religion. The pulpit is not 
of primary importance in the Chris- 
tian scheme. It is subsidiary to the 
altar. We keep telling our sepa- 
rated brethren that the reason 
our churches are filled to overflow- 
ing from three to six to ten times on 
Sunday while so many of theirs re- 
main empty is not that we have bet- 
ter preaching (we haven’t) but that, 
as St. Paul says to the Hebrews, “We 
have an altar.” We Catholic priests 
will not consent to a moratorium on 
preaching. But if a moratorium 
were inflicted upon us we think we 
should get along. Only when they 
destroy the altar need we fear for 
religion. It is the Mass that mat- 
ters. Not so much the pulpit. 
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NY one who writes in the same 
paper for years on end is teased 
again and again with the question, 
“Have I not said just that before? 
Do I harp on one subject too often? 
Has an idea become an obsession 
with me?” Heywood Broun, now a 
veteran New York columnist, men- 
tioned recently that his son has be- 
come a journalist. And he con- 
gratulates the boy because for some 
years he will not receive letters say- 
ing “You wrote the same thing on a 
dull Monday afternoon back in 
1927.” It is embarrassing. But 
repetition is none the less defensible. 
Certain things must be said over and 
over again. They must be said un- 
til some one tires of the reiteration 
and does something 
about it. There is 
the old story of the 
husband who com- 
plained, “My wife is always asking 
for money, money, money.” “What 
does she do with it all?” “Oh, I 
don’t give her any.” 

Now I am well aware that in these 
columns I revert incessantly to the 
suggestion that some expert in 
Scholastic Philosophy, who knows 
also how to write for the common 
man, should do a job comparable 
to that of Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy. Durant omitted Scho- 
lastic Philosophy as unworthy of 
attention. We berate him for that 
outrageous ineptitude. But why 
don’t we fill up the gap? You may 
hear a hundred preachers and lec- 
turers in the course of a season tell- 
ing the people that Scholasticism is 
philosophia perennis, the one sys- 
tem of thought that remains while 
all others come and go. But if the 
layman asks “Why? What is Scho- 
lasticism? Tell us all about it,” 
the preacher and the lecturer are 
stumped. No one tells the man in 


Pardon 
If I Repeat 


the pew. Some say it cannot be 
done. When I was a student I once 
asked a well-informed French priest 
to explain why the Catholics of 
France, presumably ninety per cent 
of the population, allowed a small 
minority of atheists to banish reli- 
gious orders and persecute the 
Church. “It’s a long involved 
story,” he said. I replied, “I will sit 
in with you for an hour two or three 
times a week.” “You couldn’t 
understand if I took years to ex- 
plain,” said he. So I had to try to 
puzzle out the mystery for myself. 
Just so, when a lawyer or a doctor 
or a business man asks “What is 
Scholasticism?” the learned fellows 
put him off even though they know 
he cannot puzzle it out for himself. 
And yet they keep singing into his 
ears the refrain, “There is only one 
permanent system of philosophic 
thought—Scholasticism.” 


SAY no one condescends to ex- 

plain it. But one man did make 
a start. The late lamented G. K. 
Chesterton in his fascinating mono- 
graph St. Thomas Aquinas demon- 
strated how the job should be done. 
M. Maritain has expressed astonish- 
ment that Chesterton, not a pro- 
fessional Scholastic, could have 
done on many a page in that slight 
volume what specialists like him- 
self and Gilson could not do—make 
a point of Thomism clear and even 
charming to the unprofessional 
reader. 

Chesterton not only turns the 
trick. He surrenders the secret of 
it. He says, halfway through the 
work (p. 130): “Anybody trying to 
popularize a medieval philosopher 
must use language that is very mod- 
ern and very unphilosophical. Nor 
is this a sneer at modernity; it 
arises from the moderns having 
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dealt so much in moods and emo- 
tions, especially in the arts, that 
they have developed a large but 


loose vocabulary, which deals 
more with atmosphere than with 
actual attitude or position. The 
modern philosophers are more 


like the modern poets; in giving an 
individual tinge even to truth, and 
often looking at all life through dif- 
ferent coloured spectacles. To say 
that Schopenhauer had the blues, 
or that William James had a rather 
rosier outlook, would often convey 
more than calling the one a Pessi- 
mist or the other a Pragmatist... . 
The point is that to explain the 
medievals to the moderns, we must 
often use this modern language of 
mood. Otherwise the character will 
be missed, through certain preju- 
dices and ignorances about all such 
medieval characters.” 

He goes on to say “the only work- 
ing word for the atmosphere that 
lies over all the work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas like a great light” is “Opti- 
mism.” But he is quick to explain 
that the word must be used of St. 
Thomas “in a rather larger and 
more luminous sense than in the 
case of Browning or Stevenson or 
Walt Whitman.” And he proceeds 

to say what he 


One More means by “Opti- 
Reason for mist” applied to St. 
Lamenting Thomas. In _ pass- 
G. K. C. ing he dashes off 


some illuminating 
and devastating paragraphs on 
philosophical pessimism. It is easy 
reading, good fun and at the same 
time solid doctrine. 

On another page (193) he halts 
the progress of an argument to ex- 
plain: “Modern philosophical ter- 
minology is not always exactly 
identical with plain English; and 
medieval philosophical terminology 


is not at all identical even with mod- 
ern philosophical terminology. It 
is not really very difficult to learn 
the meaning of the main terms; but 
their medieval meaning is some- 
times the exact opposite of their 
modern meaning. The obvious 
example is in the pivotal word 
‘form.’ We say nowadays, ‘I wrote 
a formal apology to the Dean,’ or 
‘The proceedings when we wound 
up the Tip-Cat Club 

were purely formal.’ St. Thomas 
But we mean that and the 
they were purely Tip-Cat Club! 
fictitious; and St. 

‘Thomas, had he been a member of 
the Tip-Cat Club, would have meant 
just the opposite. He would have 
meant that the proceedings dealt 
with the very heart and soul and 
secret of the whole being of the Tip- 
Cat Club; and that the apology to 
the Dean was so essentially apolo- 
getic that it tore the very heart out 
in tears of true contrition. For 
‘formal’ in Thomist language means 
actual, or possessing the real de- 
cisive quality that makes a thing 
itself. Roughly when he describes 
a thing as made out of Form and 
Matter, he very rightly recognises 
that Matter is the more mysterious 
and indefinite and featureless ele- 
ment; and that what stamps any- 
thing with its own identity is its 
Form. Matter, so to speak, is not 
so much the solid as the liquid or 
gaseous thing in the cosmos; and 
in this most modern scientists are 
beginning to agree with him. But 
the form is the fact; it is that which 
makes a brick a brick, and a bust a 
bust, and not the shapeless and 
trampled clay of which either may 
be made. The stone that broke a 
statuette, in some Gothic niche, 
might have been itself a statuette; 
and under chemical analysis, the 
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statuette is only a stone. But such 
a chemical analysis is entirely false 
as a philosophical analysis. The 
reality, the thing that makes the 
two things real, is in the idea of the 
‘ image and in the idea of the image- 
breaker. This is only a passing 
example of the mere idiom of the 
Thomist terminology; but it is not a 
bad prefatory specimen of the truth 
of Thomist thought.” 

Now I ask those who write text- 
books for seminarians, Why 
couldn’t you have approached the 
subject of “matter” and “form” with 
some such ease and grace and pop- 
ular touch as that? As every stu- 
dent knows, Scholastic Philosophy 
contains difficulties enough without 
the added disadvantage of dreary 
treatment. But even if students for 
the priesthood must submit to the 
gruelling discipline of digging out 
the meaning of a dark mysterious 
humorless unimaginative text, it is 
not fair and it is not wise to expect 
such heroic mental application 
from members of the Holy Name 
Society or the Knights of Colum- 
bus. Let us do either one of two 


things: tell the laity that the Scho- 
lastic Philosophy is and must for- 
ever remain for them an insoluble 
riddle like, for example, Pareto, or 
let us translate it into a language 
“understanded of the _ people.” 
Alas, G. K. C.! since you gave us 
so sweet a sample of how it should 
be done, why couldn’t you have 
chucked all things else for a year 
or two and written at least an In- 
troduction to the Elements of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy? 

One thing is certain: the work 
will never be done by pedants who 
sneer at the popular mind, nor by 
one of that esoteric clique who 
seem to think that any attempt to 
popularize the Scholastic Philoso- 
phy would degrade it. Scholasti- 
cism is not more sacrosanct than 
the Gospel. Jesus Christ was not 
ashamed to convey the profoundest 
wisdom to the commonest people, 
even though He had to translate it 
into parables to “put it over.” Scho- 
lasticism is not a divine revelation. 
Even if it were, why must it remain 
hid beneath an undecipherable hier- 
atic terminology? 











ALDOUS HUXLEY, MORALIST"* 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HEN Aldous Huxley first be- 

gan to write—which was 
twenty years ago— nobody, and 
perhaps least of all himself, could 
have guessed in what direction he 
was likely to develop. The early 
volumes of verse told us only that 
he was another of the clever young 
men from Oxford; and indeed his 
verse has never told us much more 
than that. His book reviews for 
the Athenzum, like the dramatic 
criticism he contributed to the 
Westminster Gazette a little later, 
proved merely that he was intelli- 
gent and could write wittily. His 
first volumes of short stories, like 
his first novels, if they indicated 
more than that he knew how to be 
amusing, made his readers regard 
him as an exponent of post-War in- 
tellectual disintegration and moral 
despair. It appeared at that time 
that he found the spectacle of the 
lost generation entertaining, not at 
all that he would come so fiercely to 
loathe its futility or, by satirizing it, 
attempt to correct it. The literary 
world thought of him as a literary 
dandy, an elegant trifler, and as 
such it welcomed him. Only by de- 
grees did his point of view appear. 
When it appeared, Aldous Huxley 
began to be denounced in the very 
quarters where he had been ap- 
plauded. By that time he had es- 
tablished an unexpected popular- 


\ 


1 Editorial Note: Mr. Maynard’s review of 
Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza may be found in the 
New Books department. This recent novel 
does not necessitate any revision of the esti- 
mate of Huxley’s work as offered in the 
article. 


ity, he had become a dangerous 
man. 

Sometimes we are able, from the 
vantage point of a writer’s later de- 
velopment, to perceive how his end 
was implied in his beginning, 
though only faintly. This is not 
the case with Aldous Huxley. But 
now that he is in his early forties, 
with twenty-five books behind him, 
he has reached a point that is defi- 
nite enough for us to make a guess 
at what his future direction is likely 
to be. 

Oddly, the critics, in their func- 
tion of prophets, foretell for him 
diametrically opposite fates. Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, who has re- 
cently published a careful examina- 
tion of his work to date, thinks that 
he may yet align himself with Com- 
munism. The English Dominican, 
Father Gerald Vann, in No. 12 of 
Sheed and Ward’s Essays in Order, 
which is an attempt to reconcile St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Aldous Hux- 
ley, hints at an eventual Catholi- 
cism. In both cases the wish is pos- 
sibly the father to the thought, but 
at least Father Vann would seem to 
have more support than Mr. Hender- 
son is able to extract from the avail- 
able evidence. 

At this stage I content myself 
with quoting the cautious view ex- 
pressed by Frank Swinnerton in his 
pleasant but not particularly pene- 
trating Georgian Scene: “That 
[Aldous Huxley] was born, not to 
set right the dreadful time in which 
we live, but by a process of succes- 
sive loathings to reach some posi- 


———— 


*- 
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tive philosophy, I believe. He 
would shrink from promulgating a 
positive philosophy, perhaps; for 
all his reachings to truth are tenta- 
tive, lacking in self-confidence, in 
the modern manner, and so far have 
been expressed in the questionings 
of his sceptical heroes; but he has 
the integrity to attain and to hold a 
view of life which shall be satisfy- 
ing to more than himself.” Then, 
having braced himself for the heroic 
effort, Mr. Swinnerton concludes: 
“He has a greater capacity for wis- 
dom than any encyclopedia-stuffed 
man of this era; and may yet lead 
his generation, and the younger 
generation, into a state of grace out 
of which great things will come.” 

The elderly philanderer, Sidney 
Quarles, in one of the best scenes in 
Point Counter Point, is confronted 
by Gladys, the cheap little stenog- 
rapher he has seduced. “A babah?” 
he exclaims incredulously. “Surely 
not a babah.” With equal incre- 
dulity we may say to Mr. Hender- 
son, “Surely not a Communist!” It 
is really too much to believe that 
Huxley is going to have that par- 
ticular “babah.” 


Aldous Huxley was born on July 
26, 1894, the third son of Leonard 
Huxley, whose father was the cele- 
brated T. H. Huxley. His ancestry 
upon his mother’s side is no less 
distinguished. She was a daughter 
(another being Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward) of Matthew Arnold’s young- 
er brother, Thomas. It is interest- 
ing to note that he was received in- 
to the Catholic Church in 1856; that 
he was professor of English Litera- 
ture under Newman at Dublin; that 
he left the Ghurch in 1865 but re- 
joined it eleven years later. Had 
his wife followed his example, his 
children would have had a Catholic 


upbringing. In that event it is un- 
likely that Aldous Huxley’s father 
and mother would have married 
each other. If we should not quite 
forget the Catholic grandfather, it 
must be admitted that the Huxleyan 
influence predominated. Aldous 
Huxley, though he is not like his 
brother, Leonard, a biologist by pro- 
fession, has shown himself a bril- 
liant amateur in that department. 
No novelist is more of a scientist, 
none more of a positivist than he. 
He has lived so much among men 
of science as to be even mildly cyn- 
ical about their pretensions. 

He is also mildly cynical about 
the pretensions of cultured people. 
Like Mary in Crome Yellow, “[(he] 
was accustomed in London to asso- 
ciate only with first-rate people who 
liked first-rate things, and [he] 
knew that there were very, very few 
first-rate things in the world, and 
that these were mostly French.” 
Yet his readings in French litera- 
ture do not appear to have extended 
much beyond Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Pascal, Crébillon Fils, and some of 
the contemporary writers. As for 
the classics, he writes in Texts and 
Pretexts, “After ten years among 
the best classical authors, the Eng- 
lish schoolboy emerges with a firm 
conviction of the radical non-hu- 
manity of Greeks and Romans. 
Even now I receive a sudden, pleas- 
urable shock each time I make the 
discovery that they were, after all, 
real people.” And in the same dis- 
cursive anthology, which is to me 
the most delightful of all his books, 
he adds: “In a rapidly changing 
age, there is a real danger that being 
well informed may prove incompati- 
ble with being cultivated. To be 
well informed, one must read quick- 
ly a great number of merely in- 
structive books. To be cultivated, 
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one must read slowly and with a 
lingering appreciation the compara- 
tively few books that have been 
written by men who lived, thought 
and felt.with style.” There are, of 
course, rather wide gaps in both his 
information and his culture—as is 
only to be expected in the case of 
a man who has done such an enor- 
mous mass of writing—but the in- 
formation is wide, the culture deep. 
Even if one suspects that he takes 
a volume of the Encyclopxdia 
Britannica to bed with him, one 
feels that he falls asleep murmur- 
ing a line of noble verse. 

But he knows something besides 
books. When he was seventeen he 
became blind for nearly three years. 
During that period he had leisure 
to reflect, and acquired then, we 
must suppose, his habit of ironic 
detachment. Unable to pore over 
books, he found consolation in mu- 
sic. The knowledge of this has en- 
riched his life, as it has been used 
to very good effect in his writing. 

Then, too, he has been able to 
travel a good deal. Italy would 
seem to be the only country he 
knows well enough to be able to ven- 
ture to use it for the scene of his 
fiction—and, even so, he has con- 
fined himself rather strictly to Eng- 
lish characters in Italy —but his 
travels in India and Guatemala 
have been described in Jesting Pilate 
and Beyond the Mexique Bay, books 
that have great charm and fresh- 
ness, even if they are no more than 
the books of a tourist. He has, 
however, never pretended to be any- 
thing else—for which we may be 
grateful. We are at least spared 
the solemnity of that kind of Eng- 
lish traveler who believes he is at 
last able to reveal the secrets of a 
foreign people, but are given in- 
stead the benefit of an observation 


that is keen and a commentary that 
is unexpected. 

Above all, Aldous Huxley has eyes 
and ears from which nothing es- 
capes—without which, of course, he 
could never have been a novelist. 
I don’t know whether other people 
have pointed it out before (probably 
they have) but his method reminds 
one strongly of Dickens. It need 
hardly be said that he does not deal 
with the same stratum of society that 
Dickens exploited, for all his asso- 
ciations have been with the moder- 
ately wealthy section of the English 
upper classes. Yet on the rare oc- 
casions when he has dealt with 
characters of the lower classes—as 
in the cabmen’s shelter scene in 
Antic Hay and with the Gladys epi- 
sodes in Point Counter Point—he 
has depicted them perfectly. 

His Dickens affinities are of an- 
other sort. Without having any- 
thing of Dickens’s demoniac force, 
he is like Dickens in that he ex- 
hibits characters who reveal them- 
selves by what they say and do, but 
about whom we seldom know why 
these things are said and done. 
Though Aldous Huxley is well ac- 
quainted with modern systems of 
psychology he virtually never at- 
tempts to use them, perhaps be- 
cause he is skeptical of their valid- 
ity, but more likely because he is 
doubtful about his capacity to do 
so. His novels never cover more 
than a few months, and while this 
may be because of Huxley’s prefer- 
ence for symmetrical design rather 
than a leisurely unfolding of com- 
plicated plot, as likely as not he 
avoids telling a story that covers a 
long stretch of time in order to avoid 
as far as possible the development 
of his characters. What they are in 
the beginning, that they also are at 
the end. 
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Here, of course, he has a decided 
advantage over Dickens, who, most 
unfortunately, attempted (as in the 
cases of Mr. Dombey and Mr. Boffin) 
to show psychological change oc- 
curring. Mr. Huxley is aware of his 
limitations and never shows any 
disposition to go beyond them. He 
avoids the faults of Dickens—the 
shocking maudlinity and melo- 
drama—yet his method is in its 
essential features that of Dickens. 
The fact that he is completely free 
of Victorian prudery has nothing 
to do with the case; he would him- 
self have been obliged to practice 
that same prudery had he been born 
a hundred years ago. The essential 
point is that the characters are ob- 
served rather than understood 
(though there are exceptions with 
both writers) and that each writer 
is at his best when he is funny. 

In the case of Dickens his crea- 
tions are infused with so much vi- 
tality that, even when they have to 
be pronounced marionettes, they 
seem more real than the people we 
meet in everyday life. It is hard to 
believe that Mr. Micawber is not 
alive. It is hard to believe that Mr. 
Squeers and Mrs. Gamp are dead— 
though we are very relieved to know 
that they are. None of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s characters come to life in the 
same way. Indeed, it is not easy 
to recall their features after we have 
closed the book in which they ap- 
pear. We see them at the time we 
are reading (or more particularly 
we hear them); but after it is all 
over it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween Mrs. Viveash of Antic Hay 
and Lucy Tantamount of Point 
Counter Point, between Mrs. Ald- 
winkle of These Barren Leaves and 
Mrs. Wimbush of Crome Yellow. 
All we remember is that two man- 
eating tigresses prowled about, that 


two eccentric middle-aged ladies 
had house-parties of artists, intel- 
lectuals, novelists, and poets. The 
hostesses might have been trans- 
ferred without anybody noticing; 
and to be devoured by one predatory 
female must have been much the 
same thing as to have been devoured 
by the other. It all occurs in an 
atmosphere of brilliant and fan- 
tastic talk—talk as good as there 
has ever been in fiction—yet that 
talk itself is just about the same 
sort of thing in all his books. 
There are, as I have said, excep- 
tions. We remember the loathsome 
Spandrell and the still slimier Bur- 
lap of Point Counter Point; we re- 
member (though less distinctly) 
Mark Rampion, and this largely be- 
cause we can recognize him as D. 
H. Lawrence. It must also be ad- 
mitted that old John Bidlake and 
the preposterous old lecher, Sidney 
Quarles, are, like Lord Edward 
Tantamount, instances of charac- 
ters who live instead of merely talk. 
But it is, for me at any rate, an ef- 
fort to recall very clearly who was 
who in Crome Yellow and These 
Barren Leaves or even in Antic Hay 
—though here I must except Mer- 
captan and Coleman. So long as I 
am reading they are there, but they 
fade away rapidly afterwards. 
The same thing is true of the 
short stories, though in these the 
focus is sharper as a rule. But as 
many of these are really novelettes, 
or of much greater length than 
short stories should properly be, 
the outlines tend even here to blur. 
Yet we remember with shouts of 
joy the Claxtons in the story of that 
name, as we remember the two 
dreadful people in “Chawdron.” As 
these are, in my opinion, the best 
two of the short stories, and, as I 
believe, little masterpieces, I pause 
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a moment upon them. Who can 
forget the naughty little girl who 
afterwards turned out such an in- 
sufferable little prig? Brought up 
by her parents upon vegetarianism, 
ahimsa, and the simple life, and (on 
principle) never corrected, she once 
in a tantrum spat in her father’s 
face. He decided to talk to her very 
seriously, instead of spanking her. 

“*T want to tell you a story, Syl- 
via,’ said Herbert that evening, tak- 
ing the child onto his knees. ‘About 
a little girl, who had 2a daddy who 
loved her so much, so much.’ Sylvia 
looked at him suspiciously, but said 
nothing. ‘And one day that little 
girl, who was sometimes rather a 
thoughtless little girl, though I 
don’t believe she was really 
naughty, was doing something that 
it wasn’t good or right for her to do. 
And her daddy told her not to. And 
what do you think that little girl 
did? She spat in her daddy’s face. 
And her daddy was very, very sad. 
Because what his little girl did was 
wrong, wasn’t it?’ Sylvia nodded a 
brief defiant assent. ‘And when 
one has done something wrong, one 
must be punished, mustn’t one?’ 
The child nodded again. Herbert 
was pleased; his words had had 
their effect; her conscience was be- 
ing touched. Over the child’s head 
he exchanged a glance with Martha. 
‘If you had been that daddy,’ he 
went on, ‘and the little girl you loved 
so had spat in your face, what would 
you have done, Sylvia?’” 

“‘*Spat back,’ Sylvia answered 
fiercely and without hesitation.” 

“The Claxtons” is mild satire. The 
satire becomes savage in “Chaw- 
dron,” though perhaps, since no- 
where in any work of Aldous Huxley 
is there a more penetrating psycho- 
logical analysis, it is not properly to 
be called satire. But it is worth re- 


membering that even here Aldous 
Huxley (in the person of the ghost- 
writer of the great financier’s auto- 
biography) does not venture to say, 
or even profess to know, the precise 
nature of the ‘relations between 
Maggie Spindell and Chawdron. 
Was she his mistress, or really only 
his librarian? All he could be cer- 
tain about was that the sickly 
young woman, with her whiney 
voice and her affectations of spir- 
ituality, contrived to make the hard- 
headed Chawdron believe in her 
mystical intuitions and her “be- 
yitiful” character, and possibly 
even brought herself to believe in 
them. “ ‘Hearts of gold!’ Tilney re- 
peated. ‘But gold’s much too hard. 
Hearts of putty, hearts of vaseline, 
hearts of hogwash. That’s more 
like it. Hearts of hogwash. The 
tougher and bluffer and gruffer they 
are outside, the softer they are 
within. It’s a law of nature. I’ve 
never come across an exception... . 
It’s a terrifying spectacle. And the 
more terrifying when you realise 
that, but for the grace of God, there 
goes yourself —and still more so 
when you begin to doubt the grace 
of God, when you see that there in 
fact you do go. Yes, you and I, 
my boy. For it isn’t only the tough 
old business men who have the 
hearts of hogwash. It’s also, as you 
yourself remarked just now, the 
gruff old scientists, the rough old 
scholars, the bluff old admirals and 
bishops and all the other pillars of 
Christian society. It’s everybody, 
in a word, who has made himself 
too hard in the head or the cara- 
pace; everybody who aspires to be 
non-human—whether angel or ma- 
chine it doesn’t matter. Super- 
humanity is as bad as sub-human- 
ity, is the same thing, finally.’ ” 
The passage should be borne in 
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mind when we reach Mr. Huxley’s 
central idea—that of being com- 
pletely human. It shows that 
“Chawdron” is a satire after all. 


But before coming to the discus- 
sion of the main matter, it is neces- 
sary to glance at other aspects of 
Mr. Huxley’s work. 

He began as a poet, and he still 
writes poems. He is not, however, 
in my opinion a very good one. The 
discursiveness which furnishes 
such brilliant conversations for his 
novels, and which is not out of place 
in his essays, hampers him when 
he writes verse. For verse is a con- 
centrated form of utterance and is 
ruined by discursiveness. As Philip 
Quarles says of himself (and of 
course he is Aldous Huxley), “I’m 
wide; wide and liquid.” The car 
in which he was going home from a 
dinner party in India had run over 
a pariah dog. Immediately he be- 
gan to talk, and his wife reflected: 
“Even the squashing of a wretched 
animal was enough to set that quick 
untiring intelligence to work... . 
The incident evoked from Philip a 
selection of the vital statistics of 
Sicily, a speculation about the rela- 
tivity of morals, a brilliant psycho- 
logical generalization. It was amaz- 
ing, it was unexpected, it was won- 
derfully interesting; but oh! she 
wanted to scream.” 

His poetry, for this very reason, 
is altogether too fluent and facile. 
The verses he composes with such 
ease for his imaginary characters 
are often not much inferior to those 
he composes in his own person, or 
at the worst read like a parody of 
himself. It is all skillful, but it is 
hardly more ‘than skillful, though 
it is probable enough that had Al- 
dous Huxley given more attention 
to the writing of poetry he could 


have become an important poet. As 
it is, we get accomplished exercises 
somewhat in the manner of Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud, with a dash of 
T. S. Eliot. His most ambitious, 
and his best poem, “Leda,” was ob- 
viously written under the influence 
of Christopher Marlowe’s “Hero 
and Leander.” It has beautiful 
lines; in fact it is all beautiful. But 
it lacks concentration. All one need 
do to show why it just fails to come 
off is to set beside it Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s sonnet on the same subject. 

His essays, as I have said, suffer 
less from this discursiveness, 
though at times the loose literary 
form leads him into loquacity. 
Nevertheless they are all interest- 
ing, and all of them are, at least at 
times, dazzling. Even so, if we ex- 
cept that extended piece of fine 
criticism entitled “Vulgarity in 
Literature,” the best of his essays 
are those which seem to have been 
written with editorial restriction of 
space in mind—such things as 
“Wordsworth in the Tropics” or 
“Tibet” or “Sermons in Cats”; and 
the books in which they occur, Do 
What You Will and Music at Night 
are better than that collection of 
longer studies entitled Proper 
Studies. Yet Aldous Huxley is tem- 
peramentally so much an essayist 
that even in his novels — though 
more in his earlier than his later 
novels—thinly disguised essays are 
often introduced. 

The most satisfactory of all the 
books I believe to be Texts and Pre- 
texts. This is an anthology that in- 
cludes poems or passages from 
Latin, Greek, French, Italian and 
Spanish as well as English. And 
the poems chosen are the kind of 
poems an anthologist can be count- 
ed upon to overlook. 

What gives the book a unique 
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value, however, is not the poems in- 
cluded—delightful as these are— 
but the running comment. This 
had to be brief. I give, almost at 
random, a few sentences as sam- 
ples: “Experience is not what hap- 
pens to a man; it is what a man 
does with what happens to him.” 
“Man and the universe are incom- 
mensurable. Leviathan and Behe- 
moth—these are the heraldic beasts 
of God. The universe is vast, beau- 
tiful and appalling; by all our hu- 
man standards monstrous; but, pre- 
cisely because of its monstrousness, 
divine and to be worshipped. And 
if the nature of things were not a 
Behemoth, if it treated the just 
man according to his merits, where 
would these merits be? They would 
be nowhere. For the essence of vir- 
tue is disinterestedness. But there 
could be no disinterestedness in a 
world which automatically reward- 
ed virtue and punished vice. Men 
would be good by conditioned re- 
flex and calculation.” “If it were 
not for literature, how many peo- 
ple would ever fall in love? Pre- 
cious few, I should guess.” “Al- 
most all the contents of the ‘ad- 
vanced’ reviews are just ‘Mary had 
a little lamb’ translated into Hebrew 
and written in cipher.” “Why are 
poetical phrases poetical? In most 
cases, because they contain ideas 
which we normally regard as ir- 
relevant one to another, but which 
the poet has contrived to make rele- 
vant.” “Love, the last defence 
against old age—the last, and for 
those whose good fortune it is to 
have some one person to care for, 
or who have learned the infinitely 
difficult art of loving all their 
neighbours, the best. For it can 


survive, in many cases, even the 
ruin of bodily and mental power, 
can break through the prevailing in- 


sentience and apathy like a flame 
through ashes. Vivamus ut vizi- 
mus; let us be true to one another.” 


Enough has already been quoted 
to indicate, in a general way, the 
trend of Mr. Huxley’s ideas. The 
time has come for an examination 
of them. 

It should first be said that Hux- 
ley is not a prophet of despair. Still 
less is he an advocate of “good 
times,” though that, of course, 
comes to much the same thing. I 
apologize for saying this, and I do 
so only because unwary readers of 
some of the novels in which he de- 
picts the society of the jazz age have 
jumped to the very stupid conclu- 
sion that, because the antics of the 
sexually promiscuous have been de- 
scribed at once with frankness and 
hilarity, Mr. Huxley approves of 
them, that he is one of the “good 
timers” himself. They have failed 
to notice the ferocious scorn of An- 
tic Hay simply because of the up- 
roarious farce of those scenes where 
Rosie Shearwater goes to one man 
after another —each of whom in 
turn seduces her—in search of her 
lover, Gumbril, the man with a 
beard which is (alas!) a false one. 
Gumbril’s invention of pneumatic 
trousers, over which he makes a 
fortune, is as frankly preposterous 
as is the story of Richard Greenow 
in Limbo who, as his split-person- 
ality “Pearl Bellairs,” becomes the 
fabulously successful author (by 
writing in his sleep) of “Heartsease 
Fitzroy.” Such readers ought to 
have been warned that Aldous Hux- 
ley is a humorist. The further 
warning should have been added 
that his humor sometimes runs 
away with him and makes him kick 
up his heels in most fantastic style. 

But surely even the stupidest 
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reader ought to have guessed that 
Point Counter Point is a novel of 
violent disgust with the jazz age. 
If a delicate-minded reader was too 
shocked to catch the point of the 
book, that was more excusable. 
The weak man, Walter Bidlake, is 
not presented as anything but weak. 
His lusty, gusty father is not re- 
garded as admirable. Lucy Tanta- 
mount is shown as what she is, a 
man-eater. The loathsome Span- 
drell is a pervert. The, if possible, 
more loathsome Burlap is a sensual- 
ist who covers all that he does with 
the slime of fake spirituality. From 
beginning to end Point Counter 
Point is an indictment, if not of 
modern English society as a whole, 
at least of English Society with a 
large S. 

What he has to say about Eng- 
land is just as applicable to this 
country. “Love,” writes Mr. Hux- 
ley in his essay “Fashions in Love,” 
“has ceased to be the rather fear- 
ful, mysterious thing it was, and be- 
come a perfectly normal, almost 
commonplace activity—an activity, 
for many young people, especially 
in America, of the same nature as 
dancing or tennis, a sport, a recrea- 
tion, a pastime. . . . The present 
fashion in love-making is likely to 
be short, because love that is psy- 
chologically too easy is not inter- 
esting. . . . A sordid and ignoble 
realism offers no resistance to the 
sexual impulse, which now spends 
itself purposely, without producing 
love, or even, in the long run, amuse- 
ment, without enhancing vitality or 
quickening or deepening the 
rhythms of living.” That ought to 
be sufficiently explicit. 

But Brave New World is where 
Aldous Huxley has most fully de- 
clared himself. The book is inci- 
dentally a parody of the Wellsian 


utopias, and naturally it seriously 
offended Mr. Wells. It is also a 
satire, not merely on a_ particu- 
lar section of society, but on the 
whole modern western mechanized 
tworld. 

If it is dated in the year 632 a. F. 
(After Ford), it is not an exercise 
in prophecy such as Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward or Wells’s The 
Shape of Things to Come, but mere- 
ly an exercise in mathematics. It 
is our world with its existing lines 
indefinitely extended. All that Al- 
dous Huxley wishes to say is that, 
if we keep on in the direction in 
which we are going, it is there that 
we shall end up. Then we shall 
have a world in which everybody is 
happy, from which all disease has 
been abolished, where babies are 
born in bottles, where the word 
“Mother” is obscene, where there 
are scent-organs and “feelies,” 
where there is no love or marriage 
but where there is absolutely un- 
restricted copulation, where every 
young woman who is not a “free- 
martin” wears a bandolier filled 
with contraceptives, where there is 
no God, where there is no liberty, 
where there is no poetry or joy. It 
is an antiseptic hell more desolate 
than any that Dante imagined, yet 
—and this is the whole point—it is 
thought to be heaven by those who 
live in it; and it is the hell to- 
wards which we are driving at top 
speed. 

Mr. Huxley is very amusing in his 
projection into futurity of the mod- 
ern world that so deeply disgusts 
him. In fact his high spirits are so 
great that he does not take the trou- 
ble to be always subtle about his 
humor. Thus when the Director of 
the Hatchery Centre makes any al- 
lusion to “Our Ford,” all the young 
students respond by making rever- 
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ently the “sign of the T” upon their 
stomachs. The familiar comic 
clergyman is introduced in the per- 
son of the Chief Community Song- 
Leader of Canterbury. This, like 
the grotesque coupling of names in 
that Utopia of a. F. 632—“Bernard 
Marx,” “Calvin Stopes,” “Benito 
Hoover”—is often in danger of de- 
generating into clowning. That it 
does not is due partly to the vivac- 
ity of the narrative, the seriousness 
underlying all the farce, and the 
particularity with which Mr. Hux- 
ley describes what we shall become 
if we are not careful. In great de- 
tail and with scientific precision we 
are instructed about the Bokanov- 
sky Process by which it is possible 
to produce (all of them from bot- 
tles) no less than eleven thousand 
brothers and sisters in a hundred 
and fifty batches of identical twins 
—to the great gain of social stabil- 
ity. Even the working of the feel- 
ies and the scent-organ are ex- 
plained. “The scent-organ was 
playing a delightfully refreshing 
Herbal Capriccio—rippling arpeg- 
gios of thyme and lavender, of rose- 
mary, basil, myrtle, tarragon; a se- 
ries of daring modulations through 
the spice keys into ambergris; and 
a slow return through sandalwood, 
camphor, cedar and new-mown hay 
(with occasional subtle touches of 
discord—a whiff of kidney pudding, 
the faintest suspicion of pig’s dung) 
to the final aromatics with which 
the piece began.” 

Much of this he had anticipated 
in his previous books. Thus of 
modern love-making he writes in 
These Barren Leaves: “To those 


for whom love has become as ob- 
vious an affair as eating dinner, for 
whom there are no blushful mys- 
teries, no reticences, no fancy-fos- 
tering concealments, but only plain 


speaking and the facts of nature— 
how flat and dull the whole busi- 
ness must become!” In Chrome 
Yellow we may read of “vast state 
incubators, rows upon rows of 
gravid bottles [which] will supply 
the world with the population it re- 
quires.” One of his essays contains 
the suggestion of the need for an in- 
toxicant which will have none of 
alcohol’s unpleasant after-effects. 
And of course his Brave New World 
cannot get along without its mam- 
my-songs: 


“Bottle of mine, it’s you I’ve always 
wanted! 
Bottle of mine, why was I ever de- 
canted? 
Skies are blue inside of you, 
The weather’s always fine; 
For 
There ain’t no bottle in all the 
world 
Like that dear little bottle of 
mine.” 


But in several places he had pre- 
viously expressed his detestation of 
the “Hearts so true, Skies of blue, 
You-oo” theme. And in an essay 
in Do What You Will he expressed 
his retching disgust of the retching 
yearning of mammy-songs: “I felt 
ashamed of myself for listening to 
such things, for even being a mem- 
ber of the species to which such 
things are addressed. But I derived 
a little comfort from the reflection 
that a species which has allowed 
all its instincts and emotions to 
degenerate and putrefy in such 
a way must be pretty near either 
to its violent conclusion or else 
its radical transformation and re- 
form.” 

The method is merely that of ex- 
hibiting our world at more than life 
size; the enlargement is the Brave 
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New World where everybody is 
happy and damned. Swift used a 
similar method when he describes 
the good-natured ladies of the Brob- 
dingnagian Court: “Their skins ap- 
peared so coarse and uneven, so 
variously coloured when I saw them 
near, with a mole here and there 
as broad as a trencher, and hairs 
hanging from it thicker than pack- 
threads.” As for the vermin of the 
common people: “I could see 
[them] with my naked eye, much 
better than those of a European 
louse through a microscope; and 
their snouts with which they rooted 
like swine.” Swift’s is an extension 
in terms of space, Huxley’s an ex- 
tension in terms of time. 

This sort of thing has, of course, 
angered the critics of the “Proleta- 
rian school.” Mr. John Strachey, 
for example, refers to Huxley’s 
“now almost automatic gesture of 
holding his nose.” One cannot 
blame them. But one wonders why 
Mr. Henderson can still believe that 
Mr. Huxley will end up as a Com- 
munist. For we have this: “The 
time is not far off when the whole 
population and not merely a few 
exceptionally intelligent individ- 
uals will consciously realize the 
fundamental unlivableness of life 
under the present régime. . . . The 
revolution that will then break out 
will not be communistic. . . . It will 
be a nihilist revolution. Destruc- 
tion for destruction’s sake. ... And 
the levelling of incomes, by acceler- 
ating the spread of universal mecha- 
nization (machinery is costly), will 
merely accelerate the coming of this 
great orgy of universal nihilism. 
The richer, the more materially 
civilized we.become, the more 
speedily it will arrive. All that we 
can hope is that it will not come in 
our time.” 


As a positive suggestion on the 
other side, Mr. Huxley suggests his 
own brand of Humanism. It takes 
the curious form of a sort of poly- 
theism. Because man is a congeries 
of mind and instinct and passion 
and imagination, he says in many 
places, it is hopeless to expect con- 
sistency from him. He must live 
with all his faculties to be a whole 
man, and this necessitates the wor- 
ship of as many gods as he has sides 
to himself. Huxley’s is a realism 
that insists, quite rightly, in taking 
all the facts into consideration. His 
complaint against Catholicism is 
that it fails to do so. “My only ob- 
jection to Catholic theology,” he 
writes in Proper Studies, “is, not 
that it is absurd, but that it is not 
absurd enough. It is realistic up to 
a point—much more realistic than 
many of the self-styled modern and 
scientific philosophies which have 
risen in its place—but it has not 
dared to be realistic to the end. The 
truth is paradoxical; but man’s pas- 
sion for rational coherence is even 
stronger than his love of truth. The 
theologians have perceived that the 
feelings and spiritual perceptions 
of man are irreducibly different 
among themselves. They have ra- 
tionalized some of these different 
intuitions in the form of paradox- 
ical dogmas. But they have shrunk 
from rationalizing all the intuitions. 
. .. They were driven prematurely 
into unparadoxical consistency... . 
The remarkable thing is... [that] 
the theologians went as far along 
the road of paradox as they did.” 

But, as Father Gerald Vann points 
out in his little book On Being Hu- 
man: St. Thomas and Mr. Aldous 


Huzley, Huxley is much closer to 


the Thomist position than he is 
aware. His quarrel with Catholi- 
cism, such as it is, reposed upon a 
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misunderstanding. When writing 
of Christianity he seems to make no 
distinction between Catholic and 
Calvinist, Manichee and Puritan. 
For instance, in his long essay on 
Pascal, only at the end does he make 
any allusion to Jansenism, though 
up to that moment he had written 
as though he considered Pascal’s 
extravagances identical with offi- 
cial Catholic doctrine. Then, how- 
ever, he is candid enough to say: 
“If we stop our ears to the charm- 
er’s music and consider only the 
substance of what he says, we 
shall realize that the rights were all 
on the side of the Jesuits and that 
Pascal was using all his prodigious 
talents to make the worse appear 
the better cause. The casuists were 
often silly and pedantic. But their 
conception of morality was, from 
the life worshipper’s point of view, 
entirely sound . .. Life was to be 
tethered, but with an elastic rope; 
it was to be permitted to do a little 
gambolling. To Pascal this liberta- 
rianism seemed horrible. . .. He said 
so with such exquisite felicity of 
phrase and cadence that people 
have gone on imagining, from that 
day to this, that he was upholding a 
noble cause, when in fact he was 


fighting for the powers of dark- 
ness.” 

With that admission Mr. Huxley, 
it seems to me, surrenders his 
whole case against Catholicism. 
Father Vann (who does not quote 
this passage) rightly concludes: 
“Mr. Huxley considers his thesis 
opposed to the Christian ideal, op- 
posed to monotheism of any sort, 
whereas the purpose of this essay 
has been precisely to try and show 
its identity with Christianity and 
with the Catholic doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” 

Aldous Huxley has often been 
accused of a hatred for humanity, 
for no other reason, it would ap- 
pear, than that he dislikes the 
mechanism of the modern world 
that makes it impossible for a man 
to be anything else but sub-human. 
He dislikes also that spurious spir- 
ituality that would try and make a 
man super-human. On this point, 
at any rate, he is entirely at one with 
the Church, whose function is to 
prevent men from becoming either 
machines or beasts, and would never 
try to make them angels, but does 
wish to make them as nearly per- 
fect in their humanity as they can 
be. 
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MIGRATION 


By SHELDON WILLS 


ANNY KANZLER sat quietly in 
the small kitchen of the square 
farmhouse after the early breakfast 
watching her husband put on his 
worn, blue denim jacket and make 
ready for the day’s work. They 
had lived on the place but two 
months and there was much to do. 
It was the beginning of October 
and the rising sun was painting the 
horizon with bold sweeps of gold. 
David was working too hard, Fanny 
thought. Atit day and night. His 
blue eyes met hers. They held a 
steadiness that some folks found 
hard to endure, but they rested upon 
hers with a calm regard which she 
felt comforting. The lines of his 
firm, almost hard, mouth softened 
as he smiled. As she looked at him 
it came to Fanny that whatever 
David was, his mouth and eyes ex- 
plained him. He was steadfast. 

She could see through the one 
window beyond the deal table upon 
which they took their meals, the 
vast, brown reaches of the prairie, 
the swirls of dust scooped up by 
the wind. Her gaze returned to the 
room. 

A four-hole cookstove stood in 
one corner. Behind the stove, hang- 
ing from a nail, was a bright tin 
dishpan. On the opposite wall were 
three shelves carefully covered with 
old newspapers, holding the dishes 
and the scanty stock of groceries. 
Ruffled curtains with a yellow 
flowered design brightened the win- 
dow. Near the window hung the 
small mirror before which David 
shaved on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Sunday mornings. The walls of the 


room were sheathed with unpainted 
pine boards laid vertically. 

David buttoned his jacket. 

“I’m goin’ to finish up the vege- 
table cave to-day,” he told her. 
“Winter’ll set in one of these days.” 

“I dread the winter,” Fanny said 
slowly. “I’m afraid of it. So long 
until spring. This flat country... 
no trees to’ break the wind.” 

“Not much like Illinois, 
there’s nothin’ to be afraid of.” 

“It’s not the winter itself. It’s— 
oh, I don’t know. Something in- 
side of me. No near neighbors... 
town so far away...” 

He put a hand on her shoulder. 
Under its touch Fanny flung aside 
her mood, smiled, put her cheek 
against it. 

“There'll be lots of people here 
some day, Fanny. This country’s 
new yet. Well—I got to get to 
work.” 

After he had gone a faint sense of 
rebellion crept over Fanny. There 
had been moments lately, infre- 
quent but disturbing, when she re- 
sented work. Work! It was all 
David seemed to know since the 
novelty of their marriage had lost 
some of its bloom. Work, the un- 
relieved vastness of the land, the 
continuous faint cry of the wind. 

Her heels tapped a decisive stac- 
cato fo the shaving glass into which 
she peered with anxious question- 
ing. It disclosed a girl of twenty- 
four with dark, wavy hair, one 
brown eye darker than the other. 
A generous mouth, made for laugh- 
ter, drooped slightly at the corner. 
She examined her skin thinking of 


but 
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the women she had seen in the 
street at Red Hill when she went 
with David on an infrequent trip to 
town. Women dressed in calico, 
with listless eyes and skins dried 
and yellowed by the wind and sun. 

“Oh, I can’t be like one of them!” 
she said aloud, with the poignant 
sadness of the woman who sees the 
freshness of youth ebbing. “Old 
and ugly while I’m still young!” 

With a sigh she turned from the 
mirror. As she placed the soiled 
dishes in the tin dishpan her 
thoughts reverted to her marriage 
day. Although but two months past 
it seemed to Fanny that she had al- 
ways been married, always lived in 
this small house in this new coun- 
try. She had been a teacher in a 
rural school when David Kanzler, 
back from a visit to the prairie coun- 
try where he had taken up a home- 
stead, had met her. His tales of this 
west, its opportunities, its rich land 
open for the taking, fired her im- 
agination. They were married in 
late July. 

Fanny remembered as if it were 
yesterday the long hot ride on the 
train from Illinois to Red Hill, what 
seemed an interminable discomfort 
behind the team of plodding work 
horses to their new home. When 
the sun was low David had turned 
the team southward. The gaunt 
frame of a windmill, the bare rec- 
tangle of a house silhouetted against 
the sky. 

“See that flat-roofed building 
over there?” he asked. “It’s a sod- 
dy. Ostgren’s—a Swedish family— 
live there. We've only five miles 
yet.” 

Fanny’s interest in sod houses 
was short-lived because of sheer 
physical weariness. She drooped 
against him. It was dark when 
they turned into a rough lane. The 
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horses stopped before the dim blur 


of a sod barn. David touched 
Fanny’s arm. 

“Well, we’re here,” he said. 

He helped her to climb stiffly 
down from the high seat of the lum- 
ber wagon. Together they went in- 
to the house. In the yellow light 
of the kerosene lamp she looked 
about with travel-weary eyes, ap- 
palled by its smallness, its barren- 
ness. 

“Like it?” he asked anxiously. 
“It’s only two rooms now, but it’s 
not a soddy,” with a hint of pride, 
“and we can add on with the first 
crop.” 

In a sick disappointment she 
clung to him half laughing, half 
crying. “It'll be fun, David! Now 
we can use the quilt mother gave us, 
and the new curtains and .. .” words 
choked her and she clutched at 
him with trembling fingers. 

“You’re tired out,” he said prac- 
tically. “Here! TI’ll light the fire, 
put up the team and we'll get some- 
thing to eat.” 

Fanny shook her thoughts free 
of the past. The hot, dry days of 
August and September had merged 
into the tang of fall. If at times the 
breadth of the land had touched 
her with loneliness, the sight of her 
husband’s strong figure had ban- 
ished its menace. The red-brown 
grass swayed in the wind which 
felt clean and vigorous as if it had 
come from over leagues of ocean. 
The air, clear and almost sparkling, 
had a winey headiness, and she 
caught again the spirit of adventure 
that quickened her when she had 
stepped into the train for the west- 
ward journey. 


Those October days were golden 
days. She went with David to the 
river bottom ten miles north for 
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winter wood. He taught her how 
to shoot and she laughed with him 
when buck fever caused her to miss 
easy shots at the big jack rabbits. 
At intervals came these disturbing 
moments of unrest. 

One day David hitched the team 
to the lumber wagon. They were 
going to Red Hill for winter provi- 
sions. On their way they stopped 
at the Ostgren place. Swan Ost- 
gren was a spare little man with a 
sharp face and pale, shrewd eyes. 
He welcomed them heartily, took 
them into the house at once. “Anna, 
we got comp’ny. The new people 
down the road.” 

Anna Ostgren was short and 
plump. She was washing clothes, 
and the room was steamy from the 
hot water, redolent of suds. She 
wiped her hands hastily. “Excuse, 
please, the hands. They are rynk- 
liga from water.” She held up 
puckered fingers and laughed, her 
round cheeks red as cherries. 

“I saw you come from river bot- 
tom wit’ wood,” Ostgren said after 
a little. “Wood is gud, but if you 
ain’t got it—I show you a trick.” 
He gathered some coarse grass hay 
from a box, twisted it into a fagot, 
thrust it into the stove. “It makes 
a gud fire even if it burns quick. It 
saves wood.” 

“Now we have coffee,” beamed 
Mrs. Ostgren. “It’s ready on the 
stove.” She insisted upon their 
taking it, served it with mandel- 
kronor, delicious cookies, pressed 
them to stay longer. 

“It ain’t soon we have people to 
coffee,” she said, but David ex- 
plained they were on their way to 
town. “You come again?” she 
asked Fanny,-her eyes wistful. 

“When I can. And you must 


come over again and see us.” 
“Ja! 


We coom.” 





Their stay at the Ostgren’s de- 
layed them and it was dark when 
the horses stopped at the barn upon 
their return. David was preoccu- 
pied as he carried in the provisions. 
He had counted his store of money 
and found it all too scanty. I guess 
I can make it last, he thought grim- 
ly. Have to. 

October slipped into November. 
One morning they wakened to find 
the golden days were gone. Gray 
clouds brooded low over a gray 
earth. The honk of a wild goose 
sounded from the remote, indiffer- 
ent sky. 

“Winter’s here!” David called 
out as he kindled the fire in the 
kitchen stove. “Come out where 
it’s warm to dress.” 

Fanny slipped into her clothes 
hurriedly by the stove. All that 
day she listened to the harsh cries 
of great gray geese, Canadian 
brants, wild ducks, hastening on 
their migration southward to es- 
cape the winter. She had a sudden 
terror at the Might of Nature. 

About noon the next day snow 
began to fall. It came down at first 
in leisurely great flakes like flutter- 
ing moths. These soon grew small- 
er and the air was filled with small, 
scurrying white flakes. By mid- 
afternoon the whole country was 
shrouded in white. 

“The old lady’s pickin’ her geese 
all at once,” David laughed. He 
thought what a fine thing it would 
be for the winter wheat, this thick 
white blanket of snow. 

The short day merged imper- 
ceptibly into night. Fanny wak- 
ened once to hear the wind, roused 
from its rest, snarling around the 
house. She shivered, crept closer to 
David. Night merged into day 
again. The wind was howling now, 
biting at the snow covering, rend- 
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ing it in places to lay bare the 
shrunken breast of the land, only 
to cover its nakedness quickly with 
a white blanket. 

The day wore on. Another came 
... and another. 


Winter tightened its grip. When 
the gray clouds moved sullenly 
away as they did at intervals, the 
vast white expanse glittered and 
gleamed like a flame. When Fanny 
looked at it shining under the radi- 
ance of the cold sun, the dazzling 
white seemed to turn blood red in 
color. 

Once the dishes were washed and 
the two rooms made immaculate 
there was nothing to do but to sit 
by the stove and feed the precious 
wood into its red mouth, or the 
coarse twisted hay as Ostgren had 
taught them. Sometimes in the 
afternoon David would fall asleep 
by the fire, and Fanny would sit in 
the silence of the house listening to 
his heavy breathing and to the yell- 
ing of the wind. Wind! Its energy 
seemed inexhaustible. Fine pow- 
dery snow drifted in under the 
door, sifted through tiny cracks 
about the window. At times she 
would go into the cold bedroom and 
walk the floor, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands, or pressing 
them against her ears in an effort 
to shut out the cry of the wind. 

The days seemed to grow longer, 
one as like the other as beads upon 
a string. Gray clouds came... the 
snow fell ... at times the cold sun 
looked upon the white world. And 
always there was the wind moan- 
ing over the great plains. 

“David,” she said one morning 
when he came in from doing the 
chores, white with snow, “it’s such 
a terrible country. Do we—have to 
stay?” 
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He wiped the melting snow from 
face and eyes. “It’s fine for the 
wheat. Means lots of moisture this 
spring. You'll forget all this 
weather when the geese are flyin’ 
north. How about another cup of 
coffee?” 

Fanny poured the coffee with a 
feeling of impotence. David was 
as set as the land. 


When spring came at last David 
was never at rest except when he 
fell into bed sodden by fatigue. He 
worked like a machine. Nothing 
seemed to tire him; he grudged the 
approach of night. Up long before 
the sun he would stand in the early 
light gazing with kindling eyes over 
the land. One hundred and sixty 
acres of this land was his. In a few 
years he would own it outright. A 
quarter section of such soil as the 
plow turns up only in virgin prairie. 

From the harvest of his sixty 
acres of wheat would come the seed 
for other years .. . a binder of his 
own ... water piped from the well 
to the house. In time a new house 
with a wide porch fronting the road. 
The saplings he had dug from the 
river bottom and set out would 
make a pleasant shade. As sum- 
mer drew on the sun shone brassily 
from the blue sky. The dark green 
of the wheat contrasted with the 
paler green of the prairies. With 
secret joy David watched the wheat 
grow, the dark green shading into 
pale yellow, into gold. 

One hot morning in July he came 
into the kitchen where Fanny was 
listlessly washing the breakfast 
dishes. 

“I’m goin’ up to Ostgren’s and 
get his binder,” he told her. “He 
promised the loan of it and the 
wheat’s ready. I can get the cut- 
tin’ done before he needs it.” 
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“All right,” she assented flatly. 
“You'll be back by dinner time?” 

“Yes.” He mopped his face. 
“Goin’ to be a scorcher to-day.” 

“Like every day.” 

“Takes hot days to ripen wheat 
and make corn. Well, I'll have to 
be hustlin’.” 

After he had gone Fanny lifted 
her hands from the dishwater, 
moved uneasily as the voice of the 
wind spoke. She wiped them sub- 
consciously on the flour sack which 
served as a dish towel, moved from 
the deal table to the door. 

“If this wind would just let up 
for a while!” she cried aloud. 
“Sometimes...” The sound of her 
voice startled her and she broke off. 
The saplings, planted near the 
kitchen, moved fretfully in the 
grasp of the wind which left them 
with a shout to assail the house. 

To Fanny the wind seemed to 
blow endlessly. Not the vagrant 
little gypsy winds that scampered 
in for a mischievous touch upon a 
cheek—and then took wings—but 
a brazen, insistent wind, clamor- 
ous, inescapable. It whimpered 
fretfully as she plunged her hands 
doggedly into the dishwater. While 
she dried the dishes her thoughts 
sped to old memories as a homing 
pigeon flies to its cote. Just as the 
secret, hidden thoughts of many 
women leap the barriers of the pres- 
ent to fly back as a soporific, to the 
days of carefree girlhood. 

Into the little hot room crept the 
inexorable voice of the wind. 

“Oh, if it would only just quit for 
a while!” she repeated passionate- 
ly. “I can’t stand it. I can’t! I 
can’t!” 

Absorbed in’ her thoughts and 
household tasks, Fanny was not 
aware of David’s return until she 
heard the clank of the binder. His 


big presence seemed to fill the room 
when he came in. 

“Well, I got it,” he announced. 
“Ostgren is a pretty good Swede. 
Said he would help me shock the 
wheat if I—say, you’re lookin’ kinda 
peaked. Feelin’ all right?” 

“Yes. Just the heat—and wind.” 

“We'll take a trip to town when 
the wheat’s cut. Celebrate.” He 
grinned, patted her shoulder. 

“Maybe.” Fanny’s voice was 
toneless. She turned abruptly and 
busied herself at the table. “Din- 
ner’s ready.” The room was sti- 
fling. For a moment she leaned 
dizzily against a chair. 

David seated himself at the table. 
Something in his wife’s attitude, the 
repression in her voice, struck him 
curiously. He ate for a little in si- 
lence then, “Sure you feel all right, 
Fanny? Tell you what. After din- 
ner let’s go and look at the wheat. 
It’s a sight that'll perk anybody 
up.” 

Something long dammed in Fan- 
ny’s breast seemed to give way. 


She thrust back her chair. A mus- 
cle in her cheek twitched. 

“The wheat!” she _ shrilled. 
“Nothing but the wheat! The 


wheat and the land! That’s all you 
think of. And I listen to the wind 
all day—blowing! Blowing! Blow- 


ing! I sit alone all day. Nobody 
to laugh with, nobody to talk to, no- 
body to—” 

“Fanny!” 


She laughed harshly. 

“Oh, I know you think it’s silly. 
What do you know of what’s bot- 
tled up in a woman? Wheat! Do 
you think it'll pay me for washing 
and cooking and burning up in this 
shack you call a house? For land 
that won’t be yours for five years? 
Look at me! I’m getting to look 
like all the women out here. Old 
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and yellow. Ugly!” Her chin quiv- 
ered. “Let’s go back home, David. 
I’m too young to let you bury me 
alive out here.” 

He shoved back his chair, tried 
to put an arm about her shoulders, 
but she jerked away. The action 
jangled his nerves, but he said even- 
ly, “I know it’s kinda lonesome, but 
I’ve been gettin’ up at four o’clock 
and quittin’ when I couldn’t see to 
work. If you think—” 

“That’s just it!” she _ cried. 
“Work! Work! Work! At night 
you’re asleep before you finish sup- 
per. And I sit alone looking at the 
walls, listening to the wind. Sit 
and think! Sit and think!” 

His slow anger ebbed. “I know 
it’s tough on you. Maybe you can 
take a trip back.” 

She faced him, eyes and mouth 
hard. “There'll be no coming back 
when I go. If you think more of 
the land than you do of me, keep 
it!” 

“That’s just it, Fanny. It’s you 
I’m thinkin’ of. You—and kids— 
if we have any. This land’ll take 
care of us when we're old. I don’t 
know nothin’ but farmin’.” 

“You could learn!” her eyes 
stormy. 

David stared out of the door si- 
lently. The pioneer in him, herit- 
age of his forefathers, loved this 
new land. There was a breadth to 
it, a youthful beauty, a fecundity, 


that long-worked lands lacked. 
Discomfort? Privations? Long 
hours of toil? Yes. But in the 


end... 
“Our place is here,” he said heav- 
ily at last. “What’s a job compared 
to a man’s ownin’ his land? We’re 
independent. We've got our feet 
on solid ground. And every cent 
we have is tied up in the place.” 
“There’s the fifty dollars I saved 
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from teaching. We can use that,” 
she urged. “It was all a mistake to 
come.” She twisted her hands, and 
the gesture smote him. “Oh, don’t 


you see, David? It'll end by my 
hating you. Like a jailer.” 

“Yes, I guess I see,” he answered 
slowly. “You’re not the kind for a 
new country.” He moved to the 
door, his big shoulders sagging. 

Dizziness swept Fanny again and 
she sank upon a chair. When she 
lifted her face she saw David stand- 
ing motionless before the binder. 


Through the long hot afternoon 
David tinkered with the binder. 
Once he laughed harshly—then 
swallowed. His throat tasted of 
salt. He worked on with the metic- 
ulous, unthinking precision of one 
who seeks to escape thought 
through physical toil. The after- 
noon was spent when he put away 
wrenches and oil can. “If Fanny 
would just stick it out for a 
while .. .” he said half aloud. For 
a moment he stood irresolutely 
then walked slowly over to the 
wheat field. The bearded heads 
lifted to his thighs. David gathered 
one, rubbed out the plump kernels, 
rolled them between his fingers. 

“In a few years we'd be fixed for 
life,” aloud. “If Fanny...” The 
hot south wind billowed the wheat 
before it, touched his face with 
burning fingers. “Gettin’ awful 
dry. Good thing the wheat’s ready 
for cuttin’.” He stared resentfully 
at the kernels on his palm. “Learn 
somethin’ else! Sellin’ calico, may- 
be ... bein’ somebody’s hired man!” 
The wheat kernels slipped to the 
ground. 

It was chore time. With dragging 
feet he moved toward the barnyard, 
prolonged the milking, did aimless 
little things. A reluctance to enter 
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the house seized him. The heat had 
not perceptibly lessened with the 
going of the sun and he bared his 
head to the wind as he walked slow- 
ly toward the kitchen door. 

Fanny was busied over the sup- 
per table when David entered. 

“Pretty hot and dry,” he re- 
marked, taking the tin wash basin 
from its nail. 

“Yes,” constrainedly. 

Flies buzzed against the ceiling 
as they sat silently at the supper 
table. Fanny lit the kerosene lamp. 
Her hair clung damply to her tem- 
ples. Beads of moisture stood out 
on her forehead, ran down from 
her temples. She wiped them away 
with a corner of her apron. 

“It'll cool off after a little,” David 
remarked. He felt an inarticulate 
pity for her discomfort. 

Supper finished he stepped with- 
out, his roving glance seeking the 
sky. It was bare of clouds. He re- 
entered the kitchen. “Sky’s clear 
as a bell. Goin’ to be a good day for 
cuttin’ to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” tonelessly. 

He swallowed. “I’ve been think- 
in’ about what you said. As soon 
as I can I’ll sell some wheat and you 
can take a—vacation.” 

Fanny felt a sudden softening as 
he stood awkwardly waiting. 

“Dave! Oh, Dave, won’t you 
quit? We’ll wait until the wheat’s 
sold and then we'll both go back. 
This country is killing us. Separat- 
ing us.” 

“Fanny, you’re the only woman 
I’ve ever cared for,” he said slowly. 
“It’s our future—your future—I’m 
thinkin’ of. We'll own this land. 


In a few years we'll be fixed for life. 
Can we do that with me workin’ for 
somebody else? We’re buildin’ here 
for all our lives.” He put his arm 
about her, drew her to him. She 


submitted passively. “Can’t you 
see it, Fanny?” he urged. “We'll 
have a real house here some day, a 
fine farm of our own. We can put 
up with some things if we can do 
that.” 

The warmth of his body aggra- 
vated her discomfort. She freed 
herself, her cotton dress damp from 
his contact. 

“There’s things that mean more 
than a house or a farm we may 
never have. Something besides 
work—and listening to the wind.” 

He sighed. Heat fell upon them 
like blows. He made a little ges- 
ture with his big hands, but she said 
nothing more. After a moment he 
went out and sat down on the kitch- 
en doorstep, glanced again at the 
sky. Stars burned against it like 
candles before a purple curtain. 
The wind came unusually hot and 
dry. Later when he tiptoed into 
the bedroom Fanny was apparently 
asleep, a small, tragic figure in the 
half-light. He stretched out upon 
the bed careful not to disturb her. 


Fanny was not asleep. Mental 
turmoil and the heat had kept her 
awake. Revolt at the land burned 
in her like a fire. If David would 
not yield neither would she, al- 
though she knew that she loved him 
more than anything in life. After 
what seemed endless hours sleep 
took her in troubled dreams. 

Wind was harrying the wheat like 
wolves. It clamored about the 
house, a yelling fury. Suddenly it 
came hot and dry, driving the dust 
clouds before it. The dust got into 
her throat, choked her. Fanny 
found herself awake, sitting upright 
in bed. The air felt as if no cooling 
rain ever fell—anywhere. David 
was sleeping soddenly. Water. 
She must get a drink, get out of 
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the hot bedroom. She slipped into 
the kitchen, filled a cup with tepid 
water and stepped to the door. The 
next instant she was shaking 
David’s inert form violently. 


“Dave! Dave! Wakeup! Come 
to the door!” 
He stirred sluggishly, steeped 


with sleep. “What’s the matter?” 

“The sky’s on fire!” she cried. 
“Look in the south!” 

He moved deliberately to the door. 
She saw him sway. “God Al- 
mighty!” he shouted, then was 
thrusting bare feet into heavy shoes, 
pulling on his overalls. “Prairie 
fire!” Get into your clothes. The 
wheat! I’ve got to save the wheat!” 

David ran to the barn, cursing 
himself for a fool for not taking 
time to plow a fire-break. Even now 
a fire-break might save it—with a 
backfire. He dragged out the plow, 
threw the harness on the team, 
hooked the traces. The horses 
backed nervously. 

He slapped the lines savagely 
across their backs, damning them 
for their awkwardness. The plow 
slithered forward. When he 
reached the south boundary of the 
wheat field he pointed the plow into 
the earth, spoke to the horses. It 
leveled out. The dark streak of the 
furrow lay behind him. He glanced 
swiftly to the south and anguish 
seized him. The fire was coming 
too swiftly for him to plow an ade- 
quate fire-break. A backfire would 
be driven into the wheat by the 
wind. He raised dazed eyes to see 
Fanny mutely watching him. He 
ran toward her, panting with effort. 

“I can’t make it in time,” he 
groaned. “Look atit comin’! Like 
devils from hell!” He looked at the 
wheat with despairing eyes. It 
stood tall and golden, beautiful in 
its prime. He strode into the field, 
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gathered an armful of grain, buried 
his face in the clean, yellow stalks. 
Then he felt a touch upon his arm. 

“The house!” Fanny was saying. 


“We can’t save the wheat. Save 
the house!” 
David laughed bitterly, hurled 


the armful of grain from him, then 
he was behind the plow again. “Get 
grain sacks!” he shouted. “Wet 
’em in the horse trough.” A few 
rods from the house he set the plow 
into the earth again, drove the 
horses mercilessly, his breath com- 
ing in labored gasps. Sweat scalded 
his eyes. The dark furrows wid- 
ened behind him, then he was again 
in the farmyard, freeing the horses 
from the plow. The cow crashed 
through the light corral fence, lum- 
bered on toward the north. A mo- 
ment later the horses followed. 
Sardonic laughter croaked in 
David’s dry throat. First Fanny, 
then the wheat, then the livestock. 
He turned to find Fanny with a 
broom in her hand; a rag, soaked in 
kerosene, was tied around the brush. 
She touched a lighted match to it, 
thrust the torch into his hand. 
“Make a backfire, too!” she cried, 
shook his arm fiercely, until com- 
prehension came alive in his eyes. 
David ran to meet the advancing 
fire. Four or five rods beyond the 
plowed strip he dipped the torch 
into the dry grass. Running rapid- 
ly, holding it low, he trailed it along. 
In its wake a tiny wall of red flame 
grew, was swept on by the wind to- 
ward the barrier of turned sod. 
“God! If it’s only wide enough 
he panted, smoke burning his 
throat, spark-burns smarting upon 
chest and arms. He found Fanny 
soaking the grain sacks in water. 
She looked at him questioningly. 
In the red light of the fire she saw 
he was blackened with smoke. His 
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eyelashes were gone, the hair on 
arms and chest burned away. 

“If that don’t hold it nothin’ will,” 
he coughed. 

She got up swaying. “You watch 
the barn. I'll watch the house.” 

“Damn the barn! You get in the 
cave,” he croaked. “The smoke’s 
gettin’ too thick. It doesn’t matter 
now. The house might as well go 
too.” 

Fanny felt herself sinking. The 
earth felt solid, comforting as a 
bed. Through the smoke David 
watched the onrushing flames leap 
with a shout into the wheat field. 
He felt as if his own flesh were sear- 
ing. Then he discovered Fanny. 
With a cry he lifted her to his sooty 
breast. When her head cleared she 
felt cool, breathed fresher air, heard 
David’s voice calling as if from a 
distance. 

“Where are we?” she whispered. 

“In the cave. Are you—” 


“’m all right now. Is_ the 
wheat—” 
“Gone! Every kernel of it.” 


Fanny wanted to say something. 
Something comforting, but she 
could think of no words. 

“Well,” he raged at her silence, 
“I suppose you’re glad. I'll have to 
quit now.” In the darkness of the 
cave his big shoulders shook. Tears 
fell slowly from his reddened eyes. 
Fanny’s groping hand found one of 
his. 
“The house didn’t burn?” 

“What good’s a house? The 
team’s gone. And the livestock. 
I’m done. You get your wish.” 

“I’m sorry, David.” Fanny felt 
slow tears running down her cheeks. 
David seemed so beaten. 

After a while he got to his feet, 
lifted the door a crack. “It’s gettin’ 
light. I’m goin’ to look around.” 


He stumbled up the steps. Im- 
pelled to see, Fanny followed. 

The house and barn stood un- 
harmed. All about stretched the 
blackened prairie, smoke still ris- 
ing from ranker tufts of grass. The 
golden wheat had been garnered by 
the fire. David’s face was hard to 
look upon. 

“Come into the house, Dave,” she 
said gently. “I’ll make some coffee. 
You must rest.” 

“IT can’t rest. To think that you 
—you married a failure.” Water 
edged the red rims of his eyes. 

“You haven’t failed, Dave. What 
grew once can be made to grow 
again. We can live in town, work 
until we get enough saved to come 
back on the place. The team and 
the cow will turn up somewhere 
and—we have the fifty dollars.” 

He stared at her with smoke-red- 
dened eyes. “You mean, Fanny— 
you mean—” 

“You’d never be happy away from 
the land, Dave. Farming’s in your 
blood. And I guess,” smiling crook- 
edly, “I guess I’d never be really 
happy away from you.” 

He searched her face with a long 
look. Her eyes met his steadily. 

“You’re quite sure?” he asked. 
“It’s not just—pity? You want to 
stay?” 

“I want to stay, Dave,” she said 
clearly. “I wasn’t sure until now. 
Let us go into the house and 
rest.” 

Together they moved slowly to- 
ward the kitchen door. She felt 
dizzy, swayed against him. He put 
an arm about her. Soon, she 
thought, perhaps to-morrow, she 
would tell him of the child that now 
she knew was beginning life within 
her. The land would come down to 
their son. 











CHANGING CHINA 


The Pageant of Peking 


By Patrick O’GoRMAN, C.M. 


HINA is again in the news owing 

to the feverish activity of Japan 

in the Far East. In these eventful 

days Japan is making hay while the 

sun shines, to wit, while the so- 

called Great Powers are quarreling 

among themselves, and are unable 

to attend even to their own selfish 
interests in the Orient. 

The results to date have been the 
wresting of Manchuria from China 
in defiance of the League of Na- 
tions, the threatened partition of 
China, and the setting up of Hsuan 
Tung, the last Manchu Emperor of 
China, as a ruler once again in Man- 
chukuo, the land of his fathers. 
Musing on these momentous hap- 
penings a few evenings ago, I was 
seated beneath an old pine tree on 
the Chin Shan, a picturesque hill in 
Peking. "Twas the great Autumn 
Festival, Pa Yueh Chieh. In spite 
of the anxieties of the time, all Pek- 
ing was en féte. The westering sun 
was bathing the old capital with its 
mellow light. 

I had just come from a long visit 
to the Palace Museum. Once again 
I had seen the priceless treasures 
of China’s great past, from the 
earliest specimens of bone writing 
and rude pottery of pre-history, and 
the bronzes of the Chou dynasty 
(1122-246 ps. c.), to the paintings 
and porcelains and enamels and 
gold and silver ornaments of the 
Tang (618-907 a. p.) and Sung (960- 
1277 a. vp.) and Ming (1368-1644) 
and the late Ch’ing or Manchu 
(1644-1911) dynasty. 


And now, as I gazed out over the 
vast expanse of Peking dotted with 
dark pine groves, with the yellow 
roofs of the Palace reaching in one 
long vista, like a ribbon of gold, to 
the great entrance at Tien An Men 
(the Gate of Heavenly Peace) and 
further South to the dark blue of 
the Temple of Heaven, the long 
scroll of China’s story seemed to un- 
roll itself, and the various civiliza- 
tions that have ruled this land and 
people seemed to pass before my 
eyes as in a pageant. 

In the opening scene, in the shad- 
owy past of a Golden Age, were Yao 
and Shun and U, who, according to 
tradition, first drained China’s 
turbulent and overflowing rivers; 
and Shang and Hsia with their 
heroes and demigods; and the Em- 
perors of Chou, whose wonderful 
bronzes I had just examined in the 
Imperial Palace. Like man and all 
things human, their power waned 
long before their final fall, and out 
of one of the petty feudal States that 
gave them nominal allegiance there 
came a man whose words, like a 
prophet’s have influenced all Chi- 
nese life and thinking, more or less, 
till to-day. In truth, this man 
Kungze (Confucius) from Lu (now 
Shantung), and his disciples, his 
continuators, and his contradictors, 
wrote a page in this age-old book of 
China’s history, not unworthy to be 
set beside the golden age of Pericles, 
of Socrates and Plato, and the 
“Master of those who know” (Aris- 
totle). And then, as Chou fell to 



































decay, there rose the grim figure of 
Tch’in Shih Hoangdi, who in 214 
B. C., built the Great Wall, and 
burned the Books of the Sages lest 
their pregnant ideas might breed 
radicalism and revolution and dan- 
gerous thinking. But all in vain. 
Ideas do not die as men do. Tch’in 
Shih Hoangdi himself soon fell by 
the hand of an assassin, and in his 
place there came the Earlier and the 
Later Hans, famous dynasties. The 
age of the Hans (206 B. c.-220 a. pb.) 
was followed in China, as in Europe, 
by centuries of turmoil and later by 
the barbaric splendor of the Three 
Kingdoms. Then the T’ang dynasty 
(618-907 a. p.) and, later, the Sung 
(960-1277) gave China almost six 
unbroken centuries of art and lit- 
erature, of relative peace and plenty 
under native rulers. 

The Sungs, after a century of 
struggle, north and south, went 
down before the Mongol hordes of 
Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan, 
who carried their conquests from 
Peking (called by the Mongols 
Cambaluc or Khanbailig, i. e., the 
baile or city of the Khan) across In- 
dia and Turkestan to the Caspian, 
and almost to the gates of Vienna. 

The splendor of the Mongol court 
in Peking, as seen by the Venetian, 
Marco Polo, reads like a fairy tale— 
but a tale that time and research 
confirm in almost every detail. The 
sons of Han, the real Chinese, could 
not endure the foreign yoke of these 
barbaric Mongols indefinitely. And 
so a fanatical bonze (Buddhist 
priest), Chu Yuan Chang, or Hung 
Wu, raised the standard of revolt in 
1368, and created the native dynasty 
of the Mings, who ruled in Peking 
from 1368 till 1614 with a splendor 
that rivaled the glorious period of 
Tang and Sung. Like the Bourbons, 
the Mings, after centuries of pros- 
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perity and all the arts of peace, fell 
victims of their pagan luxury, and 
their corrupt and faithless courtiers. 
On this very hill (Chin Shan or 
Coal Hill), perhaps on this old 
gnarled tree near which I am sit- 
ting, the last Ming Emperor, Chu- 
ang Lien Ti—like Louis XVI. the 
victim of his forbears’ folly— 
hanged himself as the victorious 
Manchus were thundering at the 
gates of Peking. 

This new alien dynasty from 
Manchuria in the northeast (Tch’ing 
or Tartar dynasty) wisely sought 
to win the confidence, if not the af- 
fection, of their Chinese subjects by 
adopting the language and litera- 
ture and the arts of the vanquished. 
And for a time they seemed to suc- 
ceed. Amongst others K’ang Hsi 
(1662-1723) and his’ grandson 
Ch’ien Lung (1736-1796) raised 
China to a degree of prosperity and 
artistic culture, such as it had rare- 
ly, if ever, surpassed even in the 
days of the T’angs and the Sungs 
and the Mings. But the hatred of 
the Tartar was not dead. It was 
only smoldering. Secret societies 
were everywhere at work and the 
wind of revolution that was blow- 
ing everywhere in Europe after 1848 
was felt even in far Cathay. The 
T’aiping Rebellion (1850-1864) and 
later the Boxer frenzy in 1900 pri- 
marily aimed against the Manchus, 
but skillfully turned by the old Em- 
press and Prince Tuan against 
Christians and foreigners, shook 
the throne of the Manchus to its 
foundation. The revolutionary 
movement, starting from Canton, 
aided at first by Yuanshih-K’ai, 
gradually led to the abdication of 
the child emperor, Hsuan Tung, on 
October 11, 1911, and his final ex- 
pulsion from the imperial palace in 
defiance of treaty rights in Novem- 
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ber, 1924. At this date (June, 
1936) China is still in the throes of 
Revolution. The spirit of Lenin 
and Sun Wen (Sun Yat Sen) is in 
the air above the cry of battle and 
the din of civil war. The end is not 
yet. A new China is being born. 
Such in vague outline was the 
moving drama that floated hazily 
before the mind’s eye as I still 
looked down on the old Palace at 
Peking and thought of the memo- 
ries evoked by the city and the Pal- 
ace and its priceless treasures. 
While I still gazed south over the 
moving scene where memory and 
imagination blended with reality to 
produce a panorama full of gran- 
deur and of pathos “sunt lacryme 
rerum” the sun’s red disc went 
down behind the Western Hills. 
And now as I turned southward 
I saw the red flag floating on the 
Russian Embassy. Further east 
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three pensive camels passed me go- 
ing slowly westward by the Tartar 
Wall, and in the dark blue overhead 
I saw the Three Kings—I mean the 
three brilliant stars in Orion—for 
so they are called by Eastern Chris- 
tians—likewise going west. 

Still musing on the past and 
China’s momentous destiny, I 
reached the Tung An Men (East 
Peace Gate). Near-by I saw the 
Cross planted high on the triple 
towers of Tung T’ang,' and on the 
evening breeze floated the soft tones 
of the Angelus calling the faithful 
to prayer and to remembrance of 
the Child and His Mother. Pray 
ye the Lord of the Harvest .. . Thy 
Kingdom come . . . Our Lady of 
China, pray for us! 

1 The church of the Irish Vincentians, dedi- 
cated to St. Joseph, in East Peking. It was the 
first church in Peking sacked and burned by 


the Boxer rebels on June 16, 1900. It was re- 
built in 1901-2. 


VICTORY 


By J. Corson MILLER 


ILHOUETTED against the marching sky 
Of life—impregnable—alone— 
He stood, and the powers of evil, charging, 
Met him, as stone meets stone. 


Was it the sun he saw, in salute, 

Or the ghosts of the ancient sainthood past him fleeting? 
Or was it the Hand of man’s Arch-Lover, 

That waved him a comrade’s greeting? 


We only know, as the night came over, 
To blot away each filament of his form; 
That, silhouetted against the wall of the ages, 


He stood—the king of the storm! 

















MONSIGNOR KERBY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By W. H. Russet, Pu.D. 


ONSIGNOR KERBY’S death in 
July of this year brought to a 
close a socially and spiritually emi- 
nent career. He had long been Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University. Any possible sketch of 
his contribution to social welfare 
must perforce do scant justice to 
the professor’s many-sided activi- 
ties. Yet, such was the character 
of the man, that, like a facet of a 
diamond, any one activity displayed 
something of the full beauty of his 
soul. 

His teaching of sociology was 
unique; it grew out of his innermost 
being; it could not be duplicated. In 
his case, social welfare meant some- 
thing different, something more 
spiritual than is ordinarily implied 
in the term. It included, of course, 
an effective arousing of the passion 
for social justice, for a more equal 
distribution of the goods of the 
earth, and for the development of 
human personality. But God had 
gifted Monsignor Kerby with an 
ability to make the réle of the di- 
vine in human affairs, attractive, 
and consequently, any appraisal of 
his leadership in social welfare 
must take into account this element 
of his capacity to open up the paths 
for grace in individual lives. 

He who would arouse mankind 
to social justice must know the 
poor. Undoubtedly it was provi- 
dential that Dr. Kerby’s first con- 
tact with the poor came to him in 
his boyhood. The son of a banker, 
he was early taught by his mother 
to carry baskets of food to the poor 
on the holydays of the Church. 


Thus were fused in him love of 
neighbor and the supernatural mo- 
tive. Direct and immediate service 
to the poor became second nature 
to him, and the practice thus begun 
did not end till about one month 
before his death. He who did so 
much to organize charity in the 
Church and to spread the cause of 
scientific relief did not limit him- 
self to the exposition of abstract 
principles. Quietly, unknown often 
to members of his own family, he 
maintained his personal charity in 
all sections of the country, and his 
beautiful tact made these unherald- 
ed gifts seem like blessings from 
heaven. 

He was educated at St. Joseph’s 
College (now Columbia) in Du- 
buque, Iowa, and at St. Francis 
Seminary in Milwaukee, in a sec- 
tion of the country where men felt 
the robustness of democracy and 
where the sturdy spirit of the pio- 
neer was still in the air. One of the 
early graduate students at the Cath- 
olic University, he acquired his Li- 
centiate there in 1894. About three 
years of study of social problems in 
Europe were then added to his back- 
ground. It was, however, at his 
own Catholic University of Amer- 
ica that he met and was guided by 
that profound moral theologian, 
Thomas Bouquillon, who left his 
stamp forever on the young priest’s 
mind. By nature Dr. Kerby pos- 
sessed a very penetrating and quick 
intelligence. Years of study and 
the inspiring example of Dr. Bou- 
quillon equipped ‘iim with a disci- 
plined mind, an exceptional power 
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of analysis and a high consecration 
to duty. 

Good teachers are said to be rare. 
During four decades, students felt 
that in Dr. Kerby they were face to 
face with a rare teacher. In his ex- 
position of sociology he seldom em- 
ployed a textbook. It has been said, 
however, that members of his class 
could recall years later his famous 
outlines on the blackboard. He had 
the knack of opening minds. Under 
him students learned to observe, to 
classify, to interpret—in other 
words, to think. Patiently, cease- 
lessly, gently, humorously he led a 
student back to an interpretation 
of his own experiences as types or 
samples of the larger social proc- 
esses, social changes or trends of 
the times. Education to-day tends 
to the overemphasis of facts. While 
he was careful about facts and had 
the scholarly instinct, Dr. Kerby 
was never satisfied with facts. He 
probed deeper. A pithy sentence 
would suddenly fall from this pro- 
fessor’s lips revealing, as the scalpel 
does the nerve, the underlying fac- 
tor in the situation. The larger is- 
sues involved, the fundamental 
tendency, the drift to right or left, 
as we would say to-day, would lie 
bare before the students’ amazed 
gaze. 

This was not a mere mental exer- 
cise. It was his way of making stu- 
dents conscious of their social 
duties. Wrong thinking is at the 
bottom of much social injustice. 
The cure lies not so much in reme- 
dial legislation as in a re-directing 
of fundamental thinking. Exactly 
at this point did Dr. Kerby lay his 
corner stone in arousing students 
to a consciousness of the law of the 
Gospel and in enabling them to see 
their own misplaced ambitions. So 
deft was this probing of youthful 


views that students often caught the 
underlying implication which de- 
manded a curb on selfishness. Alert 
minds acquired from him a social 
consciousness that flowered in a 
more unselfish manner of thinking 
and acting, the true basis for social 
reform. 

The great churchmen, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland and 
Archbishop John Joseph Keane, the 
first Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, were in their prime in Monsi- 
gnor Kerby’s early years. From 
them he caught the spirit of attach- 
ment to the institutions of his 
country. Since democracy is pri- 
marily trust in one’s fellow men, 
it suffers, outside of the Christian 
viewpoint, from the lack of a direc- 
tive force which will curb the selfish 
impulses of man. Democracy pros- 
pers only when spiritual values are 
in the ascendancy. Precisely be- 
cause, in his own scheme of values, 
the spiritual held dominance, stu- 
dents could acquire from Dr. Kerby 
a picture of the possibilities inher- 
ent in democracy. He laid primary 
emphasis on the socialization of 
the individual by teaching that 
“ideal democracy implies a maxi- 
mum of order with a minimum of 
coercion.” “We see others in truth 
only when we take the attitude of 
brotherly love toward them. That 
attitude alone promises emancipa- 
tion from selfishness and mistaken 
social valuations. And in it alone 
do we find our compensations.” 
“Strength to build up this attitude 
must come from a divine source.” 
“Democracy founds its thinking on 
essentials completed by Christ.” 
Thus could this lover of American 
institutions propound his belief that 
“democracy is primarily social, 
moral and spiritual and secondarily 
political.” 
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There are no statistics to prove 
that Dr. Kerby’s manner of teach- 
ing was directly responsible for any 
social legislation in the United 
States, or that fame accrued to him 
because of his elevation and spir- 
itualization of the notion of democ- 
racy. However, he never aimed to 
drive or to coerce. Like his Master, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, he 
faced the problem of poverty direct- 
ly, but he would not mislead the 
poor by promises of a golden age. 
His mission was not to legislative 
halls. Like his Master again, he, in 
the words of Mr. Tiffany Blake, 
“spent no time in the antechamber 
of Cesar.” Publicity, craving for 
recognition, irritation at  slights 
were totally foreign to the nature 
of Monsignor Kerby. In his char- 
ity he continually gave credit to 
others for accomplishments which, 
were the truth known, were really 
his own. 

By preference Dr. Kerby sought 
to fulfill the Gospel precept of seek- 
ing the lower seat. However, his 
humility was severely tested by 
many who sought to lay their per- 
sonal tribute at his feet. There are 
some living to-day who bear testi- 
mony that his faculty of stimulat- 
ing solid and unselfish thinking 
was with him from the day that he 
began his brief space of teaching in 
Columbia College, while scores, who 
later rose to high positions, have ac- 
knowledged that it was in his classes 
in Washington that they first 
learned to think, and that to him 
they owe their success. Lifelong 


attachments and loyalties to him 
were built on his capacity to give 
unstintingly of his time and talent 
to his students. He was known as 
the gentleman of the campus. It 
was at the University that a lay pro- 
fessor remarked that it was worth 
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while being on the faculty, even at 
a loss in salary, just to be near one 
who carried his priestly dignity so 
nobly. 

Catholic life instinctively asso- 
ciates the supernatural with social 
work. But to find a living example 
of how high mental achievement 
and professional standards may 
coalesce in the supernatural is not 
always easy. Both priests and laity 
who have gone into the field of so- 
cial work recognized in Monsignor 
Kerby this rare combination of so- 
cial efficiency and Christlike char- 
ity. God’s viewpoint was so worked 
into the warp and woof of his life 
that they saw in him a picture of in- 
tense activity bearing on its face the 
stamp of the supernatural. As a 
class, perhaps social workers bene- 
fited most by their contacts with 
Dr. Kerby. Professional service 
was new, and the literature was 
meager. Hence through the mail, 
through the meetings of the confer- 
ences of charity, through personal 
interviews (and some came thou- 
sands of miles to see him), they 
learned to rely on his secure judg- 
ment. Usually they left his pres- 
ence enflamed with nobler impulses. 

Dr. Kerby had a singular gift for 
friendship and confidences. It was 
not that he was the hail-fellow-well- 
met, or the boon companion. There 
was an inner sanctuary in his soul, 
inhabited only by God. His charity, 
however, was universal, given equal- 
ly to high and low; and concerned 
with social welfare because so of- 
ten he dealt with the moral trag- 
edies of life. From East to West he 
traveled year after year; and his 
coming was like the sunrise after a 
night of gloom. His charm was ir- 
resistible; his anecdotes elevating 
and yet delightfully humorous. 
Never intrusive, never forward, yet 
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always sympathetic and always tact- 
ful he gave to many a weary soul 
the courage to carry heavy burdens. 
Here again, of course, we have no 
measuring rod for the gathering of 
social data. But the fact that in a 
majority of the States his coming 
was hailed as that of a friend gives 
some indication of the extent of his 
influence. A former social worker 
once remarked that she regretted 
that her children were not old 
enough to come in contact with 
Monsignor Kerby so that they might 
learn what unselfishness truly is. 
Maurice Francis Egan described 
him as one having a “white soul.” 

Passing from the field of individ- 
uals to that of organizations and is- 
sues it becomes more difficult to 
trace the influence of Dr. Kerby. 
Obstacles loom in the path of any- 
one who attempts to explain per- 
sonal contributions to the origin and 
growth of any movement or organi- 
zation. Certain it is, however, that 
the subject of this sketch was identi- 
fied with the major Catholic social 
movements that have reached a na- 
tional scale. His outlook was al- 
ways national and universal. His 
wide reading and correspondence, 
his travels, his contacts with emi- 
nent leaders in the Church, his asso- 
ciation with secular enterprises, 
such as membership on the Board 
of Charities of the District of Co- 
lumbia and his lectures to social 
workers, placed him in a position 
to plan and to foster a national out- 
look among Catholics. But so quiet- 
ly was his work done, and so com- 
plete his self-effacement that writ- 
ten records are meager. 

At the turn of the century Cath- 
olic charities were almost entirely 
unorganized, except as they existed 
in local units. Leaders in one city 
were unaware of the policy followed 
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There was no force 
sufficient to weld the various units 


in other cities. 


into a common practice. The Saint 
Vincent de Paul Quarterly was the 
only organ that might be said to 
serve as a medium of exchange of 
ideas among charity workers. On 
the other hand, the movement for a 
scientific approach in charitable 
work was beginning to receive seri- 
ous attention from secular agencies. 
The St. Louis Fair of 1904 was to 
devote a large amount of space to 
exhibits of charitable organizations 
in order to spread a better under- 
standing among the people. 

Dr. Kerby and Dr. Charles P. 
Neill of the University conceived 
the idea of a Catholic exhibit for 
the Fair. Dr. Kerby wrote to all the 
bishops to secure their approval. 
The consequence was that visitors 
to the Fair were astonished to learn 
of the variety and extent of Catholic 
charitable enterprises. The exhibit 
won a grand prize medal and a gold 
medal; and a secular university of- 
fered a large sum of money for it. 
Better still, however, the seed was 
sown for a broader Catholic outlook 
and interest. Veterans in the field 
began to see that they had much 
to learn from their neighbors. Vin- 
centians were beginning to realize 
that in Dr. Kerby they had found a 
sympathetic and enlightened lead- 
er. Later he became editor of the 
Saint Vincent de Paul Quarterly. 
The foundations for The National 
Conference of Catholic Charities 
could now be laid. 

It is difficult for us to picture the 
obstacles in the path of those lead- 
ers who saw that new methods in 
charitable endeavors were becom- 
ing necessary. Local groups were 
jealous of their autonomy; divi- 
sions along national lines were 
everywhere apparent except among 
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the Vincentians. Especially diffi- 
cult was the transition in outlook 
from personal, individual and hid- 
den charity to the idea of profes- 
sionally trained workers and the 
scientific approach to a problem. 
The loyalty of Vincentians to Dr. 
Kerby’s views was due to the fact 
that he was so sympathetic to their 
own aims. He stood stanchly for 
the development of a lay leadership. 
In all cases of distorted views he 
did not so much iron out difficulties 
as soften them into unity by his 
sanctified personality. Since he 
never sought to dominate, selfish- 
ness melted in his presence. 

The National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities was launched at the 
Catholic University in 1910. It was 
Dr. Kerby’s achievement. And yet, 
he himself always insisted that the 
idea came from Brother Barnabas, 
F.S.C. The genial personality of 
Bishop Shahan enhanced the enthu- 
siasm of that first group of men 
and women who gathered at the 
University to exchange ideas on 
how to meet the modern challenge 
of effective social work. Dr. Kerby 
remained the secretary of the Con- 
ference for ten years, when he with- 
drew from office. Meanwhile those 
who came to know him became 
convinced that sanctity could be 
combined with the highest stand- 
ards of professional preparation. 

American participation in the 
World War came in 1917, and many 
were the plans hatched by two 
stanch friends, Dr. John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., and Dr. Kerby, who, together 
with their associates Dr. John Coop- 
er and Dr. John O’Grady, gave the 
best of their high talents to make 
effective the pledge of the American 
hierarchy for Catholic loyalty. Out 
of their discussions grew the Clifton 
School of Social Service for women, 


which trained Catholics for work in 
the war area and at home. Later an 
effort was made to establish two 
permanent schools of social service, 
one for men and one for women. In 
1921 the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women fostered the National 
Catholic School of Social Service 
which is functioning to-day. Dr. 
Kerby was a member of the faculty 
of this school for women; and from 
February, 1924, was its Director for 
four years. Besides his work at the 
University he had been, since its be- 
ginning, the students’ chaplain at 
Trinity College and likewise Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the same in- 
stitution. Large numbers of Cath- 
olic women thus came to know him 
and to feel the strength of his con- 
secrated service. From him hun- 
dreds of lay women have received 
inspiration to fill their lives with 
deeds of nobleness. To them he 
was always an example of “service 
given over and above the bond.” 
And no group was ever more loyal 
to a leader than have been these 
women who acquired from him a 
high ideal of Christian love of 
neighbor. 

From the viewpoint of Catholic 
sociology it is to be regretted that 
Monsignor Kerby never finished his 
projected text on this subject. Just 
as his teaching did not follow the 
beaten track, so his presentation of 
matter in written form would keep 
the subject centered in God. His 
work, The Social Mission of Char- 
ity, published in 1921, merits sur- 
vival in a day when books by the 
hundreds pass into oblivion. The 
book is the man. In this volume 
there can be found, after serious 
study, the manner in which the au- 
thor fused the supernatural with all 
that is effective in the natural. As 
with everything he wrote, each line 
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is packed with meaning. Any page 
will reveal his profound insight in- 
to social processes, his mastery of 
diction, his conviction of the spir- 
itual purposes of life. His contribu- 
tion to the literature of his field is 
not a thing of phrases and slogans, 
but a keen analysis of that outlook 
on life which makes God the center 
of man’s dealings with his fellow 
men. For those who wish to mold 
their concept of social service along 
Christian lines The Social Mission 
of Charity would seem to be indis- 
pensable. It has helped not only to 
bridge the gap between the old and 
the new in charitable work, but it 
is also laden with the perennial prin- 
ciples of right thinking. The au- 
thor’s hold on eternal values saved 
him from being drawn into a too- 
radical absorption in merely nat- 
ural social welfare. 

For the nine years before his 
death Monsignor Kerby was editor 
of The Ecclesiastical Review. One’s 
first impulse is to conclude that the 
numerous articles which he con- 
tributed to the Review bear no rela- 
tion to social welfare. Quite the op- 
posite is the truth. Without any 
fanfare of trumpets this dignified 
writer was continually pointing out 
to those with eyes to see the proper 
method of procedure in the Amer- 
ican scene. While they are direct- 
ed mainly to priests, keen observ- 
ers, both lay and clerical, have 
found in such articles as, “The Spir- 
itual Quality of Social Work,” “The 
Priest’s Respect for Others’ Feel- 
ings,” “The Habit of Decision,” 
“The Impact of the Years” (a mod- 
ern, classical De Senectute) and in 
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his first article as editor, “The 
Work and Vision of the Priest,” 
mints of precious, refined ore. Like- 
wise in THE CATHOLIC Wor -p, to 
which he contributed at least thirty- 
seven articles, there will be found 
valuable pieces of literature, among 
which the four articles on Social 
Reform, written in 1905, might be 
mentioned. “In the Household of 
the Virtues,” which appeared in 
1927, has been treasured by many 
of his friends. 

The richness of his written word 
is appreciated only after continual 
application and many readings, and 
only by those who carry to it a feel- 
ing for God’s plan in the universe. 
His carefully chiseled phrases, his 
keen observations, his delicate 
analogies and reverent portrayal 
of the sanctities have made him 
one of America’s foremost clerical 
writers. 

Perhaps, however, in final analy- 
sis the outstanding contribution of 
Monsignor Kerby to social welfare 
was not so much what he wrote, or 
the organizations which he direct- 
ed, but it was the gift of himself to 
his fellow men. His life was effec- 
tive because of what people learned 
to see in him. Not only was he the 
rare teacher, the friend of perfect 
tact and courtesy, the wise and pru- 
dent counselor, the sympathetic 
and unselfish leader, the writer of 
flowing diction, but he was the in- 
carnation of what God desires in 
priests. In the strength of the vi- 
sion thus granted to them his ad- 
mirers went forth to permeate 
American life with Christian serv- 
‘ice. 
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By ALAN DEVOE 


TOBER 10th. Walked to-day 

with F. Every roadside hedge 
is noisy with chewinks, scrabbling 
in the withered leaves, and there 
were bluebird songs in the air. I 
told F. of a dream I had had last 
night—a hotch-potch, disconnected, 
twisted dream—and he gave me a 
prompt and complacent Freudian 
interpretation of it. How comfort- 
ing, for persons of F.’s tempera- 
ment, to rely so easily, so finally, on 
these psychological pronunciamen- 
tos—as easily, as finally, I suppose, 
as the devotees of Zeno, twenty-four 
centuries ago, relied upon the in- 
conceivability of motion. My own 
temperament, I am afraid, is unlike 
this. I cannot rely on anything less 
sturdy than lichen-covered rocks, 
anything less perennial than the 
cawing of lean crows as they sail 
down the blustery autumn wind, 
anything less appreciable than the 
smell of October wood-smoke, or 
anything less clamorous in my 
heart than the insistent unspoken 
speech of these things. William 
Wordsworth, whom modern critics 
delight to find maudlinly sentimen- 
tal and bathetic and riddled with 
misty-minded fallacy, perceived at 
any rate “a motion and a spirit that 
impels all thinking things, all ob- 
jects of all thought, and rolls 
through all things,” and this aware- 
ness prevented him—as it must 
forever prevent a man—from los- 
ing his ancient gift of wondering 
awe. It seems to me a wrong tend- 
ency, on the part of certain persons 
who perhaps think of themselves 
as mystical, to pooh-pooh and sum- 


marily dismiss the findings of 
physicists and psychologists et alia, 
in favor of a blind unheeding rap- 
ture, but it seems to me, too, look- 
ing upon these bluebirds impelled 
in their migrations by an urge 
which no man may understand, 
and singing their small sweet songs 
no man knows why, that it is the 
part of wisdom to receive and to 
be grateful for the ecstasy of the 
earth, and to remember that no 
man’s voice is The Voice which 
alone could speak the secret of the 
mystery. 


October 13th. This is my birth- 
day, and on birthdays a man is 
likely to look at himself and his life 
and his work, and he is likely—if 
all perceptiveness in him has not 
atrophied—to be filled with won- 
der. It is not difficult to take the 
basic inventory. Name? Age? 
Sex? State of health? Occupa- 
tion? I wonder how best I might 
answer this last? “Writer” has 
come to be almost a meaningless 
word, and “nature writer,” which 
is more specific, sounds somehow 
silly. It brings to mind those gen- 
teel females of the last century, 
who, beaming upon violets and 
dewdrops and rosebuds and honey- 
bees with no tiniest jot of intelli- 
gent comprehension, fashioned out 
of such ingredients enraptured po- 
etry and ecstatic little sketches in 
which natural truths were twisted 
and perverted to fit idyllic senti- 
ment. “Nature-writing” is so often 
a synonym for spurious rubbish; it 
is so often and so flagrantly what 
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the psychologists call “wish ful- 
fillment.” It is a base and unworthy 
thing, I think, for man to read into 
nature—with incredible bumptious- 
ness—glib truths that are not truly 
there, pretty sentimentalities that 
have their genesis in his own hu- 
man head. Let him who would ut- 
ter broad poetical and philosophic 
generalities about the birds, first 
know the diet of a sharp-shinned 
hawk; and let us discount the cos- 
mic bombast of him who, having 
heard the cooing of pigeons on his 
apartment window sill, would prat- 
tle to us of nature’s beneficence. 
Nature must be accepted for her 
own honest self, not less for the 
blacksnake crushing the yellow 
warbler in its jaws than for the twit- 
tering of swallows around church 
spires in the twilight. Let nature 
be approached, unhesitantly, in this 
spirit of honest and unflinching in- 
quiry, and she will be revealed a 
thousandfold more wonderful, more 
beautiful, more cruel and more 
tender, more inexplicable and more 
unknowable, than any blithe pre- 
judging could ever guess her to be. 
The “sentimental” nature lover, 
rapturously exclamatory over the 
tranquil peace of a woodland glade 
and willfully blind to the myriad 
desperate agonies which that glade 
holds, does not know nature. He 
knows only a wishful man-invention 
and a lie. He does not know the 
grandeur and the majesty and the 
Mystery; he knows only a small 
and ridiculous counterfeit of it. If 
he is awed by the little view he sees, 
and subdued by the Presence he 
reads there, let him look with honest 
eyes into the larger view and feel 
that Presence in its fuller power. 
When the rural mail carrier 
brought my newspaper this morn- 
ing, I took it with me to an old 
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gristmill and sat on the worn 
boards of its steps in the sunlight. 
And presently in my reading I came 
across the report of a speech that 
was made last night by a great sci- 
entist, a man who looks upon the 
stars with the strongest lenses our 
laboratories can fashion. He is Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, of Harvard. 

“We have made,” he told his 
hearers last night, “many discov- 
eries during the past year. And 
our discoveries have served chiefly 
to bring us to awareness of infinite- 
ly greater mysteries than hitherto 
we knew existed.” 


October 15th. I write my entry 
to-day at the moment of returning 
from a solitary walk over the shoul- 
der of the high wooded hill that rises 
behind my cottage. It is cold to- 
day, and the trees on the mountain 
are almost leafless, but on the shel- 
tered side of a shaggy hemlock I 
found a butterfly clinging. Grapta 
interragationis, my entomological 
friends would call it; hereabouts 
we know it as “the question-sign.” 
Perhaps it was numbed by the 
frost, or perhaps there was some 
subtler reason for its fearlessness, 
but at any rate, when I put up my 
hand toward it, it flew to my fore- 
finger and rested there, fanning its 
fulvous wings. And it occurred to 
me, while I was walking back down 
the mountainside, thinking of this 
butterfly and of the small patches 
of still-green moss that I had found 
on a sheltered ledge and of the pat- 
tern of the deer tracks in my path, 
that when we are unhappy it is only 
because we have momentarily for- 
gotten, in that fine old Emersonian 
phrase, “how to come at our en- 
chantments.” We have forgotten, 
in our wicked apathy, the magic in 
small things; we have forgotten the 
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smell of burning autumn leaves, 
forgotten to marvel at the feel of 
loam beneath our feet, forgotten 
our antique heritage of exultation. 
Often a very little thing—a deer 
print in black forest earth or the 
fanning wings of a tawny butterfly, 
will serve to remind us that we 
stand, eyed and eared, in the pres- 
ence of unending miracle. 


October 16th. Not by intellect 
alone is the world to be apprehend- 
ed. Many of our most precious 
knowledges, indeed, must come to 
us quite otherwise. If we are kind 
to small and helpless beasts, it is 
not in consequence of an intellec- 
tual dictate. And if a man says 
that he knows such kindness to be 
an obligation and a necessity, he 
will add, if he be an honest man, 
that his positiveness is a thing quite 
unallied to intellectual certainty. 
Some convictions we may reach by 
the exercise of intellect alone; oth- 
ers we form without recourse to 
the intellect, but at the bidding of 
that sense which Newman, if I 
rightly recollect, termed “‘illative.” 
The truths perceived and lodged in 
our hearts in this second fashion 
are not, by the very nature of the 
sense which gave them origin, to be 
made the subject of intellectual 
argument. Such argument were 
profitless; as profitless as a Japanese 
print collector’s effort to explain, 
on a basis of pure intellectual expo- 
sition, the delight he finds in Hiro- 
shige; as profitless as a woodsman’s 
effort to tell, in the language of the 
intellect, of the leap in his heart 
when he hears the cry of a whip- 
poorwill at dusk. The intellect has 
its knowledges. And there are, too, 
the secret knowledges of the heart. 

One could sometimes wish that 
Mr. H. G. Wells, into one of whose 


books I have been looking this aft- 
ernoon, and for much of whose 
work I have unbounded admira- 
tion, might less insistently write 
about life as stolidly and as oblivi- 
ously to its impalpabilities as 
though it were a simple matter of 
making neat factual column en- 
tries in a ledger. 


October 17th. Last night there 
was heavy frost, and this morning 
there are still evidences of it, in the 
crannies of our old stone wall and 
on the withered blades of our 
meadow grass, as I set out on my 
walk. To-day my walk was over 
another shoulder of our wooded 
mountain, and then across broad 
acres of pasture land, and ulti- 
mately to the door of a very old 
man who is our neighbor. In the 
clear cold air I could hear the 
sound of his labor long before I 
could see him; in the dooryard of 
his little farmhouse he was splitting 
his winter logs with a long-handled 
ax, precisely as he has done for 
more than seventy autumns. In his 
great old age the life of the farm, 
which is the life that is in his blood, 
has by his doctor’s decree been 
denied to him. He can no longer 
walk behind a plow on his rolling 
acres; he can no longer turn with 
his spade the fragrant earth. The 
splitting of his winter wood is now 
the only remaining link with the 
lifelong ritual he understands; 
doctors or no doctors, he will not 
have it denied to him. A nuthatch 
was hammering in the old apple 
tree in his dooryard; no sound of 
it entered his deaf ears. 

“Aren’t you going to rest a while, 
after your work?” I shouted, as 
loudly as I could. He leaned upon 
the handle of his ax, and turned 
his weary old eyes upon my 
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younger eyes, and he said: “I don’t 
work any more. I don’t rest any 
more. I just wait.” 


October 19th. There is a phrase 
that I often encounter—it occurred 
twice in my reading last night— 
which I do not understand, and the 
phrase is “the conflict of Science 
and Religion.” The nouns are 
usually capitalized like that, and 
one is given the impression that 
their two vast bulks are forever 
inimical, forever jousting in bitter 
irreconciliation. This seems to me 
nonsensical—as nonsensical as to 
insist that romance conflicts with 
life, or that poetry conflicts with 
drama, or that algebra conflicts 
with geometry. There must, in the 
nature of things, be a myriad ap- 
proaches to a Tremendum Mys- 
terium; the validity of one in no 
wise precludes the validity of 
others. The research chemist, la- 
boring painstakingly over his Bun- 
sen burner, may be working hon- 
estly and eagerly and importantly; 
and this detracts no whit from the 
equal honesty and the equal im- 
portance of the rdéle of the poet, 
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who, scrutinizing the universe with 
quite different instruments, may 
perceive facets of the infinitely- 
faceted Whole that elude the man 
of the laboratory. No, I do not see 
any conflict among these media 
and methods; only variousness. 
Over my workshack in _ the 
woods a migratory flock of golden- 
crowned kinglets has been passing 
as I write. Numbers of them are 
just outside my window now, ex- 
ploring with miraculous acrobatics 
the small twigs of the birches and 
the gold-brown stalks of the with- 
ered goldenrod. And I know that 
their Latin name is Regulus sat- 
rapa and that they are of the fam- 
ily of Sylvidz, and I know, too, 
that their thin call notes bring a 
flooding happiness within me and 
an exultant buoyance in that re- 
gion of me which no dissectionist 
can find. Surely one need be no 
very crafty moralist, no wily Ein- 
stein of the spiritual, to discard this 
insistence upon “conflict” and to 
find—in the nebulous regions of 
bird songs and starry nights and of 
the inmost human heart—a “sci- 
ence of religion.” 








— 











BREEDING GROUNDS OF CRIME 


By RiLey E. ELGEN 


LUM clearance is usually ap- 

proached from a purely hu- 
manitarian point of view, that is, 
‘the uplift of the underprivileged. 
There can be no criticism of that 
attitude towards those living in 
blighted areas of urban habitation; 
on the other hand, there is another 
view wholly selfish in character 
which if carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion would accomplish the 
same results. This latter view deals 
with the effect of blighted urban 
areas on the cost of municipal gov- 
ernment. In other words, the rela- 
tion of taxation to squalor and pov- 
erty. 

The questions to be considered 
are: Can slum clearance be carried 
out with profit to a community? 
Should such a program be carried 
out by government subsidy or by 
private enterprise? 

The author, acting under au- 
thority of a Resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the United States dated June 
6, 1933, 73d Congress, Ist Session, 
conducted an investigation to de- 
termine the facts relating to the 
cost and character of housing in 
rented premises in the District of 
Columbia.* 

As a result of the investigation, 
I became convinced that the matter 
of the elimination of slum areas 
should be approached from the 
angle of benefits accruing to the 
general taxpayer in addition to the 
basis of uplift. We all deplore hu- 
man suffering and are willing to 
assist in alleviating it; on the other 


1 Senate Documents 125 and 125, Part 2, 73d 
Congress, 2d Session. 


hand, it is but natural that our in- 
terest, even in human suffering, be- 
comes more intense when it can be 
shown that in its alleviation ma- 
terial gain accrues to us as well as 
satisfaction in discharging one’s 
duty to society. 

In order to ascertain whether in- 
dividuals living in slum areas were 
sustaining themselves or were be- 
ing furnished police protection, 
hospitalization, care of aged and 
infirm, correction of juvenile delin- 
quency, and other public benefits, 
by taxpayers in other areas, I 
caused a study to be made, by po- 
lice precincts, of the expenditures 
by the District of Columbia in ren- 
dering such public service. It was 
found that the total taxes collected 
from the precinct wherein the 
greatest concentration of the un- 
derprivileged dwelt aggregated $1,- 
834,000, while the expenditures by 
the District Government attribut- 
able to that precinct was $2,939,- 
000. 

Real estate taxes collected for 
the area represents only ten per 
cent of the total for the District, 
while the expenditures in the same 
area from taxation for charity, 
crime and correction alone repre- 
sents more than twenty-eight per 
cent of the total appropriated. That 
does not include anything for edu- 
cation, fire protection, public 
health, inspections, sewers and sew- 
age disposal, refuse collections and 
disposal, care of the insane, and 
other important functions of city 
government. 

The District spends 27.5 per cent 
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of its real estate taxes for charity, 
crime, and correction. If the 
blighted area took the same propor- 
tionate part of taxes for those pur- 
poses the real estate taxpayers 
would save about one million dol- 
lars annually. It should be under- 
stood that the section of the city 
selected for this test is only one of 
a number which might have been 
used, therefore most of the re- 
maining expenditures for charity, 
crime, and correction are made in 
other blighted areas. 

The assessed value of the land in 
the test precinct was fifty-five and 
one-half million dollars and that 
of the improvements sixty-seven 
million dollars. This rather clearly 
indicates the character of the hous- 
ing, as there is little or no unim- 
proved real estate in the section. 

Juvenile delinquency is shown 
by the study to be definitely con- 
nected with bad housing condi- 
tions. This conclusion was reached 
after a general study made of seven 
hundred and_ sixty-four  delin- 
quency cases which had been be- 
fore the Juvenile Court during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. 
There was no attempt at selection. 
A detailed study of the circum- 
stances surrounding the first sixty- 
two of these cases was made. Five 
of these are given below: 


Case I. “Boy charged with dis- 
orderly conduct and taking prop- 
erty of another, convicted and put 
on probation. He lived in a two- 
story house; no bath, toilet, or 
water in house, all in yard; four 
rooms in the house, occupied by 
two families, one consisting of six 
people, four being children from 
one to seventeen years, and the fa- 
ther and the woman he lived with. 
No morals, no training, no restric- 


tion on children, who come and go 
whenever they feel like it, and stay 
out all night.” 

Case II. “Boy charged with tak- 
ing property of another, convicted 
and put on probation. Lived in a 
two-story, four-room brick dwell- 
ing with a bath. House dirty and 
untidy. Eight persons, other than 
the boy, live in the house. There 
are seven children from six to 
seventeen years old of which six 
sleep in one badly crowded room. 
Father and one son have tubercu- 
losis.” 

Case III. “Fourteen year old girl 
charged with assault, convicted 
and put on probation. Lives in 
three-story brick building with 
mother and two other families, all 
using common toilet and bath. 
Water in house but no light. 
Mother and daughter fourteen oc- 
cupy three filthy, furnished rooms. 
Probation officer had to use a 
searchlight to get about the house.” 

Case IV. “Boy charged with un- 
lawful entry, convicted, put on 
probation. Lives in four-room, di- 
lapidated brick building with paper 
falling off walls, no toilet or bath, 
water in kitchen. Mother, father 
and six children from four to thir- 
teen years of age.” 

Case V. “Boy put on probation 
for taking property of another. He 
was one of six children ranging in 
age from three to seventeen years, 
who together with their mother 
and father live in one room of a 
three-story rooming house. Several 
other families live in the same 
house. They hang out their wash 
in the same room in which they 
live. Both the toilet and bath are 
in very bad condition.” 


These five cases are typical of 
the seven hundred and sixty-four. 
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They tell a story of children who 
never had a chance. It would serve 
no useful purpose to recite all of 
the sordid conditions under which 
these seven hundred and sixty-four 
delinquents lived. Suffice it to say 
that because of circumstances sur- 
rounding their home life and the 
lack of normal cleanliness these 
children through no fault of their 
own were converted into prospec- 
tive criminals. Maybe there are 
certain taxpayers who are content 
simply to feel sorry for these chil- 
dren. These may be reminded that 
in the District of Columbia more 
than six and one-half million dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money are 
spent annually for welfare, courts, 
crime prevention and correction, 
and the origin of the necessity for 
most of these expenses rests in en- 
vironments such as those described 
in the five cases cited. 

“Crime does not pay” is a fa- 
miliar expression, however crime 
does make the taxpayer pay and 
pay. In fact, the elimination of 
crime and its attendant evils, to- 
gether with the conditions which 
generate it, would make possible a 
reduction of about one-third in 
taxes collected. That, however, is 
something devoutly to be wished 
for but not possible of early accom- 
plishment. However, a start can 
be made now. It will have to be 
made sometime. It should have 
been made long ago if for no other 
reason than the selfish purpose of 
reducing taxes. 

I have treated so far only of 
juvenile delinquency. That is of 
great importance to the taxpayer, 
because in addition to the costs I 
have referred’ to, there is also 
springing up day by day, like weeds 
in a flower bed, a new crop of po- 
tential criminals which necessitates 


an ever growing police force, 
courts, reformatories, workhouses 
and prisons which must be main- 
tained out of taxes provided by 
those whose acts do not require 
them. Of equal, if not greater, im- 
portance to the taxpayer is the mat- 
ter of health, with its cost for hos- 
pitalization, child welfare and hy- 
giene. In these blighted areas dis- 
ease finds a fertile field. There 
epidemics usually originate. There 
sanitation is found in its most 
primitive form. In such localities 
and under such conditions under- 
nourishment is prevalent and cre- 
ates an ideal opportunity for dis- 
ease germs of all sorts to take hold 
on the human body; that is literally 
what my investigation indicates. 
The result of the Senate survey 
and investigation made under my 
direction showed that, in the pre- 
cinct selected, although comprising 
only 2.23 square miles out of a to- 
tal of 69.25 in the District, or 3.22 
per cent of the area, it contained 
33 1-3 per cent of all the known tu- 
berculosis cases. We indicated the 
location of each case by a black dot 
on a white map of the District. It 
was then possible to visualize the 
relation between tuberculosis and 
housing conditions. The map 
shows large masses or groups of 
black dots in all localities where 
people are living under conditions 
such as were heretofore described 
in the five typical cases, while in 
areas where proper living, sanitary 
and hygienic conditions are found 
the black dots seldom appear ex- 
cept as single cases. In this fashion 
it is definitely established that the 
most effective way to fight the so- 
called “White Plague” is to elimi- 
nate the cause of its spread, in 
other words, to see that people do 
not have to live under conditions 
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which breed and spread tuberculo- 
sis germs. 

The taxpayers’ interest in the 
elimination of tuberculosis is large 
and increasing. Nearly one-fifth 
of the taxpayers’ money is spent 
for public welfare, not including 
nearly one-half million dollars 
spent by the Health Department, 
mainly an activity made necessary 


because of conditions found in 
these blighted areas. Even larger 
proportions of the taxpayers’ 


money are spent in other localities 
in the nation. 

Bad housing, unsanitary and un- 
healthy living conditions are 
largely responsible for the expendi- 
tures of the following sums in the 
District: 


Tuberculosis Pupils .............. $ 30,000 
RE ae 50,000 
Tuberculosis Dispensaries -...-..-.- 52,000 
Emergency Hospital -...........-... 55,000 
Pe PE ccocsceneuneunne 25,000 
Washington Home of the Incurables 10,000 


Tuberculosis Hospital and Sani- 


torium 300,000 





Children’s Tuberculosis Sanatorium 193,000 
Ci CE vcdciceheudinen 674,000 
Medical Poor Relief ............... 31,000 
Health Department — Salaries and 
REED  wcuceconsenesasesesncee 430,000 
RG GEG wenbcucendocncued $1,850,000 


It is true that living under ideal 
conditions would not eliminate all 
of those sums, but it is equally true, 
based upon the survey and investi- 
gation made by me for the Senate, 
that most of those expenses would 
be unnecessary, if blighted areas 
could be cleared and proper living 
quarters at reasonable rates were 
available to those who dwell in such 
areas. 

There is only one way to reduce 
taxes effectively and that is to 
eliminate the necessity for public 
expenditures. To do so requires a 
factual background based upon 
scientific studies and _ investiga- 


tions by qualified persons. In my 
judgment, if an accurate determi- 
nation—based upon the survey and 
investigation made by me here in 
Washington—could be made of the 
cost of blighted areas to the taxpay- 
ers, the result would be so startling 
that remedial measures would en- 
sue promptly. Such facts can be 
ascertained only when the expendi- 
tures for municipal governments 
are kept with a view to their de- 
termination. 

Of course there is no means of 
ascertaining how many of the boys 
and girls, growing to manhood and 
womanhood in the dark byways of 
such areas, will become public 
charges in the hospitals or in cor- 
rectional and penal institutions. 
That is the social side; those figures 
belong to the humanitarian outlook. 
Here we are considering only the 
selfish viewpoint, that is, the cost 
in dollars and cents in taxes of men, 
women and children who live under 
certain circumstances. 

We know, and have known for 
centuries, that bad housing condi- 
tions go hand in hand with crime, 
juvenile delinquency, poverty, dis- 
ease, and their attendant evils. We 
know that ever increasing munic- 
ipal expenditures are made by rea- 
son of these. We know that, until 
recently in some few instances, lit- 
tle has been done to remove the 
cause of these expenditures. We 
know as a result of the study I have 
made, in compliance with the reso- 
lution of the Senate of the United 
States, that for those expenditures 
ear-marked charities, crime cor- 
rection, and disease in the Second 
Police Precinct of the District of 
Columbia, $28.30 is spent for each 
individual living within that area, 
whereas for the remainder of the 
District only $11.30 is spent per 
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person. In this latter amount is in- 
cluded the costs attributable to 
areas as bad or worse than the con- 
ditions described in the Second 
Precinct. So we do know definitely 
that taxpayers are generally bear- 
ing a tremendous cost in taxes 
annually because of bad housing. 
We know that a few of those for 
whom these excess expenditures 
are incurred are themselves real 
estate taxpayers. In addition the 
tax base of these blighted areas, as 
a rule, is usually declining and ex- 
erts an adverse affect upon sur- 
rounding areas, as a few rotting ap- 
ples or peaches in a basket, or an 
infection on the human body, if not 
treated will eventually destroy that 
which is good. 

Now that we know such areas 
are a liability to other sections of a 
municipality, the question is: Can 
this liability be turned into an as- 
set, and if so, how? It is my judg- 
ment that they can be converted 
into an asset. There is some doubt 
as to who should do the job, and on 
what scale; that is, wholesale or 
piecemeal. Then there is also the 
question of the sufficiency of the 
law, and finally, the greed of those 
who batten on human misery must 
be taken into account. 

We know that municipal ex- 
penditures in areas where people 
live under sanitary conditions reach 
no such per capita amount as given 
above. It naturally follows, there- 
fore, that if the slums could be 
eliminated the tax burden on all 
would be lessened. 

Since January, 1897, nearly forty 
years ago, commercialized slum 
clearance has been a profitable ven- 
ture in the District. At that time 
a small group of citizens led by Gen- 
eral George M. Sternberg, retired 
Surgeon General of the Army, and 


another doctor, George M. Kober, 
completed eight buildings in slum 
districts. They were intended to 
“provide homes for alley residents 
and thereby remove the slums. It 
was considered best to begin this 
movement by providing improved 
dwellings for the better class of 
wage earners, in the belief that 
houses vacated by them would be 
rented by the next grade, and so on 
until the bottom of the ladder was 
reached. It is confidently believed 
that in work of this character it is 
always best to begin at the top.” 

The effect was that in instances 
renters moved down from higher 
rent brackets to save expenditures 
and that the company was not ac- 
complishing all it had set out to at- 
tain. Therefore, another company 
was organized by the same people 
for the purpose of constructing low 
cost, sanitary houses directly in the 
slum areas. Up to the present time 
the two companies have four hun- 
dred and sixty-four apartments. 
These apartments rent from $12.50 
per month for two rooms and bath 
to $15.50 for three rooms and 
bath. Of the larger apartments 
there are eight which are excep- 
tionally attractive and which rent 
for $21.00 per month. These rents 
include water. Each apartment 
has its own front door and rear 
exit to its own yard. Each family 
is entirely separated from all others, 
each has a large rear porch. The 
buildings are of brick or reénforced 
concrete and brick, with aérials for 
radios. 

The latest buildings, built in the 
last few years, have large interior 
courts for recreation, gas _ stoves, 
electricity, screens, shades, garbage 
receptacles, clothes trees, electric 
refrigerators and steam heat. Bath 
rooms are tiled and furnished with 
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the latest style fixtures. Each 
apartment has a small room for 
laundry and storage. The rent in- 
cludes heat and janitor service. 

There are at present 928 apart- 
ments owned by the two original 
companies. Their combined in- 
vestment aggregates $1,776,536.61, 
reserves for depreciation $524,736, 
and surplus $546,561. The com- 
panies have capital stock outstand- 
ing amounting to $700,000. This 
is all the money the stockholders 
have invested. These companies 
have paid dividends from their in- 
ception. At present $40,000 per 
year is paid to the stockholders. 
The property has been added to out 
of earnings to the extent of $1,077,- 
000. Some of the original sub- 
scribers to the stock contributed 
their money with no thought of re- 
turn, looking upon the movement 
as philanthropic only. However, 
these companies disclaim to be 
charitable institutions, they choose 
to regard their venture as a busi- 
ness philanthropy. They are re- 
garded as among the soundest busi- 
ness institutions of the District. 
Their property is without debt. 

Some day some business man 
with the vision of Henry Ford and 
with plenty of resources, who is 
willing to be satisfied with a small, 
but assured return on his invest- 
ment, will go about slum clearance 
on a large scale. Such a man will 
make a fortune, and at the same 
time will have his name written 
high among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Grandiose ideas will not attain 
such results. The problem is not 
one to be solved by rubbing an 
Aladdin’s Lamp. The ends sought 
should not be to transplant the 
population of slum areas from 
squalid dwellings into castles, or 
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magnificent apartments, rather the 
aim should be to make available in 
slum areas, for the use of the un- 
derprivileged, cheap, sanitary and 
wholesome living quarters, man- 
aged and conducted in an orderly 
atmosphere of simple dignity, pro- 
viding places in which men and 
women can dwell and raise families 
with some sense of security, and 
with the knowledge that although 
poor they will not have to associate 
with criminals and those suffering 
from communicable diseases; 
where they may enter, dwell and 
live without coming in contact with 
others, in a world unto them- 
selves. 

Under such conditions even de- 
feated and broken men may take 
heart again and make progress. On 
the other hand, if these same men, 
and for the same amount of rent 
are forced to live in ancient, run 
down, overcrowded quarters, their 
self-respect will be lost and their 
future prospects amount to noth- 
ing. 

The histories of the two Wash- 
ington companies show that they 
maintain now and always have 
maintained a waiting list of pros- 
pective tenants. As a consequence 
they never have a vacancy, neither 
do they have to dispossess their ten- 
ants on account of failure to pay 
rent. There is a one hundred per 
cent occupancy at all times and 
losses in revenue are negligible. 

My investigation shows that for 
sordid surroundings, unfit for hu- 
man habitation, the underprivileged 
pay rents greatly in excess of those 
prevailing in the two companies I 
have referred to. Therefore, there 
is no lack of ability to pay those 
rents. 

The Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Department of 
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Justice issued a bulletin last year 
which shows that crime is more 
prevalent in proportion to popula- 
tion in the larger cities than in the 
less densely populated areas. The 
bulletin shows that in cities of over 
two hundred and fifty thousand, in 
proportion to population, there are 
more than three times as many 
murders, manslaughters, and rob- 
beries; thirteen times as much com- 
mercial vice; seven times as many 
cases of the sale of narcotic drugs; 
and four times as many cases of 
vagrancy and gambling, as are ex- 
perienced in cities of a population 
of ten thousand and less. All 
crimes committed in the cities of 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
and over, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, are two and a third times 
those committed in cities of the 
ten thousand and less classifica- 
tion. In other words, crime is least 
prevalent where slum conditions 
are least aggravated. 

In New York City the Police De- 
partment expended $60,000,000 in 
1934, while in 1900 it expended 
$11,000,000. The total number of 
arrests in 1934 was 557,000, in 
1900 the number was _ 133,000. 
There is almost a direct relation 
between the growth of crime and 
the cost to the taxpayer for the 
maintenance of the Police Depart- 
ment, for while crime grew to 4.2 
times its 1900 level the expenses of 
the Police Department increased 
5.1 times those of 1900. 

To summarize: The conditions 
found in Washington have also 
been found to exist in other cities, 
particularly Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Kansas City, Mo., where somewhat 
similar surveys and investigations 


have been made. It is a known fact 
that the cost of crime, correction 
and disease is mounting year by 
year. It is more costly to appre- 
hend, convict and then attempt to 
reclaim law-breaking men, women 
and children than it is to correct 
the conditions that breed them. It 
is also less human. As a matter of 
protection of our own lives, prop- 
erty and families, reason dictates 
that measures should be adopted 
for the elimination of the sources 
of crime and disease. It would be 
profitable so to do. 

There is serious doubt that the 
government could economically buy 
land and construct low cost hous- 
ing. In the first place, such proj- 
ects when pursued by the govern- 
ment have to be the result of an an- 
nounced policy, and such action 
immediately has the effect of rais- 
ing the land values in the area to 
be _ reconstructed. Cheap land 
values are a vital factor in produc- 
ing cheap housing. Furthermore, 
to build such projects by govern- 
mental authority removes them 
from the tax base. In addition there 
are divergent views by informed 
lawyers as to the legality of such a 
course of action. On the other 
hand, private enterprises are not 
subjected to any of these objec- 
tions or doubts. Private interests 
have fully demonstrated the profit- 
ableness of such undertakings and 
in addition such projects have 
greatly enhanced the tax base. 
Whether the government or private 
parties should do this work is argu- 
mentative but that one or the other, 
or maybe both will have to do so 
eventually for the protection of so- 
ciety is inevitable. 
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By Mary Dixon THAYER 


RAISE and blame are incapable 

of either adding to or detract- 
ing from actual merit. We are 
what we are by reason of what we 
desire to be, and if our desire is sin- 
cere it will be accomplished in ac- 
tion. No man has ever achieved 
who has not first desired to achieve. 
Only by desiring to live nobly will 
we ever be truly noble. For noth- 
ing that we are occurs by chance, 
but all that we are at any given mo- 
ment is the result of all that we 
have been. 

By the little choices of daily life 
we determine our destiny, and by 
living humbly, lovingly, purely to- 
day we are, on the morrow, more 
humble, more loving, and more 
pure. Fame may be the gift of the 
Blind Goddess, but nobility of soul 
is dependent upon the soul’s self. 
Fame is to-day, and to-morrow is 
forgotten, but nobility of soul en- 
dures forever and is remembered 
when fame has passed. Those who 
are truly great, seek not to be ac- 
claimed, though fame, when it 
comes, may be sweet. True great- 
ness is not concerned with seem- 
ing, but with being. Self-knowl- 
edge leads always to humility. 


It is not what you give your 
friend, but what you are willing to 
give him, that determines the qual- 
ity of friendship. Circumstances 
may be such that it is never neces- 
sary to make the slightest sacrifice 
in the name of friendship. Never- 
theless, if we are not ready to sacri- 





fice gladly, upon occasion, for a 
friend, our friendship is worth 
little. 


Beautiful thoughts do not arise 
in the mind of their own volition. 
It is only by living nobly that their 
presence is induced, yet it is equally 
true that “as a man thinketh, so he 
is” in the sense that as we choose 
our thoughts so we choose what we 
would be. Thoughts are like 
flowers. Some are fair but without 
fragrance. Some are brilliant but 
their fragrance is death. Some are 
sweet, but quickly fade. Many are 
small and apparently insignificant, 
but in sufficient number fill a whole 
hillside with beauty. Some are 
large and at first sight beautiful, 
but they have thorns, and children 
may not gather them. Choose your 
thoughts as you would choose a 
bouquet. Choose them daily, select 
them deliberately, arrange them 
well. And as the years pass, you 
will walk with increasing joy the 
secret paths of the little garden of 
your soul. 


He who is keenly sensitive to 
beauty is also keenly sensitive to 
pain. If you love deeply you will 
also suffer. If you are aware of 
life’s loveliness and promise you 
will also know, unless your aware- 


ness is but sentimentality, life’s 
ugliness and its despair. Yet it is 
right that this should be so. For 


to live fully, we must know life in 
its sadness as in its delight; we 
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must walk in the very shadow of 
death to catch the vision of immor- 


tality. 


To the mystic the thought of God 
is as a fountain of pure delight. 
From the barren aridity of the 
world without, he turns to refresh 
himself continually at this spring 
of living water and marvels that so 
few others come to drink. But the 
fountain is only found by those who 
seek it, and only those seek it who 
are athirst. Few seek passionately 
to-day for any God. The muddy 
waters of earth are sufficient to 
quench the thirst of the many, and 
if they stumble upon the secret 
fountain they have not time to 
pause and drink. 


While it is inevitable that, in 
loving anyone in a personal and in- 
timate manner we love them not 
only for what they are but, in a 
sense, also because of the joy we 
feel in their companionship, still, 
we do not love them primarily be- 
cause of this pleasure which they 
produce in us, but because, being 
what they are, the pleasure is pro- 
duced. We love them, that is to 
say, first of all because we find 
them essentially lovable, and only 
afterward do we discover that, in 
loving that which is worthy of love, 
we are ourselves more happy. But 
who is unworthy of being loved? 
All human souls are worthy of love, 
even those who have fallen very 
low. For even here there is a seed 
of beauty which only love cari cause 
to bloom. 


It is often said that love reveals 
itself by actions rather than words. 
Yes, but love reveals itself in every 
way, and at all times, and in and 
under and beyond all words, and 


in and by and in spite of actions. 
For love communicates itself mys- 
teriously like the perfume of a hid- 
den flower. Where it is, there it 
makes itself known. And where it 
is not, there its absence is as surely 
felt. To the Beloved the least word 
of the lover is a poem, his least ges- 
ture a revelation. 


Human intercourse in any real 
sense is impossible unless we are 
willing to be known even as we 
wish to know. 


The spirit molds all to its own 
likeness. The inner reality of the 
soul penetrates and manifests itself 
through the body. There is no such 
thing as a beautiful soul in an ugly 
body, for while the body may be 
twisted and broken or the features 
marred, still, if the spirit be fair, 
the body will in some manner par- 
take of this inner fairness, so that 
not even physical deformity or ill- 
ness can completely hide—though 
these may temporarily veil—the 
beauty within. There is a beauty 
of form and feature, a beauty of 
youth and health, but the highest 
beauty is the beauty of a soul full of 
simplicity and love, and _ this 
beauty, where it exists, transcends 
all other beauty and where it is, 
there it makes itself known. 


It is when the truths of that 
higher order of knowledge which 
we call spiritual are not only ap- 
prehended intellectually but real- 
ized emotionally that we “feel,” as 
we say, “the presence of God.” But 
it is not this emotional sense of our 
nearness to Him that really consti- 
tutes this nearness, nor are we in 
any sense better because of this 
pleasant emotion. Rather, it is 
when we are not conscious of any 
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delight in the acceptance of certain 
truths yet accept them and act upon 
them because we believe in their 
validity that our “merit” is in- 
creased. 


To live an active life in the world 
is to have one’s attention continu- 
ally drawn aside from the contem- 
plation of eternal truths to the lit- 
tle events of everyday. Yet these 
little events arise out of and have 
their being in and return into that 
very universe of thought of which 
they seem to have no part. For all 
human actions are the result of 
thought, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, and it is therefore not only 
possible but reasonable and neces- 
sary to seek through all the flux of 
passing events that divine Idea 
which is their final or their imme- 
diate cause. And living thus in the 
world one is not bewildered or con- 
fused by the ever passing show of 
things, for in and under and be- 
yond all lives, all events, all time, 
one is conscious of the presence of 
God. 


Soul reveals itself to soul by a 
language that is superior to words. 
When we love, a new power be- 
comes ours, and we see without the 
need of eyes and hear without the 
use of ears and communicate with- 
out the medium of sound. A glance 
from him whom we love awakes in 
the soul delicious meanings, a ges- 
ture is full of profound truth. The 
soul knows words that must ever 
remain unwritten, thoughts that 
lie deeper than speech. We possess 
powers greater and more delicate 
than we know. And every soul is a 
mystery to itself. 


There are times when the world 
is too much with us, times when 
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the spiritual is eclipsed by the ma- 
terial and the world appears sud- 
denly filled with grotesque and tiny 
figures rushing hither and thither 
with meaningless fury, grasping, 
killing, hating, living, dying, all to 
no purpose. At such times the sins 
and passions of humanity rise up 
before our tired eyes and cry “Be- 
hold! We are life, and who knows 
us not has never lived!” Then our 
souls are crushed under the knowl- 
edge of evil. Whence are we and 
why are we and whither do wo go? 
Yet it is at such times that we may 
be nearest the heart of truth. For 
though we seem to ourselves to be 
in darkness, light may be about to 
break across the threshold of our 
world. And though we seem to 
ourselves to think black thoughts, 
yet our very helplessness will teach 
us to be humble, and humility can 
lead us to the feet of God. 


It is as foolish as it is useless to 
expect to be always understood. 
Some there are who may know us 
well, but even friends can never 
know each other fully, and the wis- 
est friend is he to whom a friend is 
a joyful mystery to be accepted 
with faith, reverenced with love, 
but never clearly comprehended. 


The desire to give, and the 
strength to withhold—self-aban- 
donment and _self-restraint — of 
these the only lasting love is born. 
For if we are not willing to give all, 
we do not greatly love, but if we 
are willing to give all for our own 
delight then it is ourselves only 
that we love. 


The fairest poems are lived, not 
written. When it seems to us that 
our powers of self-expression are 
stifled by the circumstances in 




















which we live, then it is well to re- 
member that by meeting those very 
circumstances nobly we are ex- 
pressing what is most worthy of ex- 
pression, and that to turn from liv- 
ing in order to write a poem is like 
turning from a garden of growing 
things to admire a paper flower in 
a crystal box. 


What happens to us it is impos- 
sible always to control, but what 
we will think about what happens 
to us—that is in our own power to 
determine. In the realm of thought 
as in the realm of action the will 
must be constantly exerted, and 
what we think is not a matter of 
chance, but of conscious volition. 
For though the world is constantly 
casting shadow pictures upon our 
minds and hearts it is ever in our 
power to retain those pictures 
which we would, and to cast out 
those which do not please us. Thus, 
to the soul, the will should act as a 
kind of divine censor, retaining 
only those images which seem to us 
to be just and true and denying ad- 
mission, or at any rate, readmission 
to those which are unworthy. 


It is not against strong feelings 
that we must be on our guard, but 
against allowing such feelings to 
drag us down rather than to lift 
us up. The capacity to desire is not 
wrong in itself, but wrong only 
when we indulge our desires un- 
worthily. There is a love of the 
beautiful and the good as passion- 
ate, as ardent, as the love of sense 
—that is, indeed, more passionate 
and more ardent, for in expending 
itself it is constantly renewed and 
strengthened, rather than sated 
and weakened. The soul that pos- 
sesses a great capacity to love must 
not limit and crush out this po- 
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tential power which, rightly ex- 
pended, is one of the greatest gifts 
of life. But a soul so gifted must 
beware lest it become enthralled by 
petty loves. It has been said that 
the greatest saint was potentially 
the greatest sinner. 


It is the inner truth, the deeper 
reality, the hidden yet mysteriously 
revealed fact of what we are that 
we constantly seek and find and 
lose in one another. All human re- 
lationships are founded upon this 
perception of the spirit. Friend- 
ship depends upon it. Love, when 
it is not a love of the senses only, is 
born of this perception and dies 
when the perception dies. But love 
is never blind. It is hate that is 
blind, not love. For hate sees all 
persons and things through its own 
image, but love sees through the 
eyes of the beloved. 


Each day is like a sheet of paper 
—tinted, it may be, with the colors 
of other days, but blank, and spread 
before us. Whether we shall write 
upon the sheet a poem or a vulgar 
jest, a prayer or a curse, depends 
entirely upon ourselves. The poem 
or prayer may be very simple. It 
may deal with everyday things. It 
may say over again that which has 
already been better said by others. 
But even a very simple prayer is 
more valuable than a very clever 
jest, and a poem is never entirely 
commonplace if it is entirely sin- 
cere. Let us therefore endeavor 
wisely to fill the pages of our days. 
So at last shall we be able to offer 
a little volume of melody to the 
Lord of life, and He will bind the 
pages together with His love. 


It is true that the luxuries of 
wealth too often become like golden 
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chains. For to a rich man what, 
as a rule, are the riches of the spirit, 
of simplicity or of contemplation? 
What are the riches of quiet hills 
and summer skies and little flowers 
in the grass? 

The rich man buys his blue sky 
in Florida and the quiet hills he 
seeks only in motor cars and his 
flowers come from the florist. Yet 
let us not smile bitterly or patron- 
izingly upon him—the “rich man.” 
For compared to the penniless boys 
at play in the meadows he is very 
poor. Let us allow him to go his 
way, knowing that if he has his 
treasures, so also have we ours— 
treasures of April winds, filaments 
of the setting sun, the song of a 
bird, the perfume of a flower under- 
foot. Fair is the sky and its beauty 
is our treasure. Precious is friend- 
ship and its secret is our wealth. 
All the earth is full of little treas- 
ures gathered daily by the pure of 
heart. 


If we seem to find in others much 
to dislike, it is usually because we 
first dislike them that we find it so. 
When we make an honest effort to 
“love our enemies” we discover, to 
our surprise, that we really begin to 
love them. And the reason is 
very simple. Our “enemy,” feel- 
ing himself loved, becomes in fact 
what he was not before. By our 
love he is really transformed, and 
from having been in very truth an 
enemy he becomes in very truth a 
friend. 


No matter what we do that is 
good, others have done far better. 
No matter what we think that is 
wise, others have possessed more 
wisdom. Why then art thou proud, 
O my heart? How canst thou re- 
joice in thyself? 
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Every soul is essentially alone. 
To no friend, however dear, can we 
unite ourselves without interrup- 


tion. Souls that love meet, and sa- 
lute one another, and pass. This is 
the inexorable law. And though 
the meetings be frequent and very 
sweet, they are but meetings, noth- 
ing more. 


Into all the relationships of life, 
into every casual meeting, every 
handclasp, every greeting, all ties— 
whether fleeting or permanent— 
that unite human beings to one an- 
other for an instant or for a life- 
time, it is possible to bring a sort 
of splendor of the true by endeavor- 
ing always to see in others rather 
that which they are capable of be- 
coming than that which they are. 
For, at best, we are but blurred and 
uninspiring copies of our finer 
selves. Yet by gazing upon one an- 
other with compassion we are able 
to enter, in some sort, into that 
sanctuary of deeper perception 
where souls are seen to be verily the 
mirrors—however darkened or dis- 
torted—of the “true, the beautiful, 
and the good,” and, perceiving in 
one another that divine possibility 
of power and of virtue that is latent 
in the most degraded soul, every 
contact will reveal a mysterious 
beauty and the conversation of a 
beggar will be for us as worthy of 
attention as the conversation of 
kings. 


There is a wisdom deeper than 
the wisdom of knowledge and this 
is the wisdom of love. There is a 
power stronger than the power of 
armies and this is the power of 
thought. Only those who know the 
strength of the conquered are truly 
strong. Only those who deeply 
love are deeply wise. 
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To be loved by those with whom 
we are in daily contact—by the 
members of our own family, by the 
servants in our houses, by those 
over whom we have authority as 
well as by those who have authority 
over us is the real test of what we 
are. It is not difficult to make our- 
selves charming to strangers or to 
appear very worthy of admiration 
and adulation to those who see us 
only at our best. But it is the judg- 
ment of those who see us under all 
circumstances and who know us in 
our private as in our public lives 
that is really significant. 

That a “prophet is not without 
honor save among his own people” 
is often true enough. But perhaps 
the reason the prophet finds him- 
self in this distressing predicament 
is that, among his own people, he 
does not act like a prophet. It is 
only when he goes abroad, before 
the “world” that he puts on his 
grand manner, and a grand man- 
ner that is put on and taken off at 
will is unconvincing. 

There is also the other side of the 
question. If “no man is ever a hero 
to his valet” perhaps it is not be- 
cause the master is not a hero, but 
because the valet is incapable of 
recognizing a hero when he sees 
one. But we doubt the truth of this 
contention. We believe that the 
average valet is perfectly capable 
of recognizing the heroic when he 
sees it, even if he sees it in the bath. 
It seems safe to conclude, there- 
fore, that if a man is not a hero to 
his valet he isn’t a real hero at all. 

Certainly the acid test of virtue 
is its power to awaken the hearts 
and minds of those with whom it 
comes in contact. Christ was in- 
deed not fully appreciated or recog- 
nized for what He was by His own 
people, yet we find that those who 
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knew Him best loved Him passion- 
ately. 

It is not the “prophet” who is 
without honor in his own family 
that should be mistrusted, but he 
who, although honored, is_ not 
loved. 


Friendship is often spoken of as 
though it were a bond entirely dif- 
ferent from the bond of love. And 
yet, friendship is love. Without 
love there is no friendship although 
there may be congeniality of taste. 
Friendship is but another word for 
love that asks nothing and is ready 
to give all. Friendship, in the true 
sense of the word, is love that is un- 
selfish and unexclusive, love with- 
out jealousy and without desire. 
Friendship forgives error and 
weakness but is born and matures 
in virtue. 


The necessity of seeming im- 
portant is the affliction of little 
minds. The great man cares not 
for appearances and is willing to 
appear insignificant, while the man 
of little talent is almost always de- 
sirous of adulation. There is in 
fame a subtle poison that is capa- 
ble of infecting the purest soul, yet 
by seeking to realize one’s own 
limitations, by meditating upon the 
shortness and swiftness of man’s 
life and, above all, in conversing 
with great minds, the effects of this 
poison can be counteracted. Only 
by contact with superior souls are 
we able to estimate our own short- 
comings and to aim beyond that 
which we are. 


While we live, necessarily, in the 
immediate present, it is by keeping 
our eyes fixed upon our ultimate 
goal that the present is made sweet 
or even endurable. Nothing is 
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more sad, nothing more terrible, 
nothing more conducive to despair 
and terror than a life lived vio- 
lently in the passing instant with- 
out regard to the meaning and pur- 
pose of life as a whole. The pleas- 
ures of sense become a torment 
when they are indulged without re- 
straint. Yet restraint is only pos- 
sible when we live not for the mo- 
ment alone. Every action, every 
thought, is irrevocably bound up 
and dependent upon and inherent 
in every other. Only by the con- 
scious exercise of will—of choice— 
can the chaos of immediate sensa- 
tions, impulses, desires, hates, loves 
and aversions be intelligently gov- 
erned and directed. 


There is in all of us, even the 
least gifted or personally attractive, 
something good that is essentially 
ours and ours alone, some quality 
of mind or heart that each of us, in- 
dividually, is alone capable of de- 
veloping and giving to the world. 
What this “virtue” is it is our duty 
to discover and, having discovered, 
to exercise. 


Our best thoughts are often those 
which come to us we know not how 
nor whence. They arise, as it were, 
unbidden, mount upward to the 
field of consciousness, flood our 
hearts with melody for an instant, 
and disappear. They are like larks 
that rise against the morning sky, 
swift, ecstatic, evanescent — yet 
their beauty lingers long within the 
soul, and their song awakens other 
echoes that weave themselves at 
last in other songs. 


Each of us is to every other as a 
note struck upon a musical instru- 
ment to a gathering of musicians. 
What we are, the exact “tone” and 
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“pitch” of what we are, vibrates in 
other hearts and these take up and 
echo this vibration, so that this note 
of sadness or of joy, peace or dis- 
cord, is amplified a thousand times 
and returned to us wherever we go. 
Let but a single “note” be clear and 
sweet and the great symphony of 
life itself will be, even by this 
humble theme, rendered more beau- 
tiful. 


There are times when we are op- 
pressed not by any sense of per- 
sonal loss or discouragement, but 
by a sense of the infinite sadness, 
tragedy, and apparent futility of 
human existence. We are weighed 
down by the weaknesses, crimes, 
and failures of other men and 
women. We suffer with them in 
their poverty and ignorance and 
brutality. We pity them, and our- 
selves with them, because we are 
also human, with a searing pity. 
We weep with the unloved, the ut- 
terly weary. We are abased with 
the fallen and the despised. We 
know the bitterness of having 
greatly sinned and the torture of 
having lost faith in any God. We 
feel that we are capable of every 
weakness and every crime. There 
is no room in our hearts for hatred 
of any man, for self-complacency 
or pride. There is only that soul- 
searching and ego-destroying pity 
that flows out of our inmost being 
toward all others, whether good or 
evil. 

It is during moments such as 
these that we suffer in some sort 
the agony of our Lord in the gar- 
den. With Him we are bruised by 
the blows that others must endure. 
With Him we taste of the dregs of 
other men’s sorrows and abase- 
ments. With Him we are crushed 
beneath the burden of millions of 
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other lives. And with Him, if we 
would rise again, we must go forth 
to our crucifixion. For to the soul 
that has experienced this kind of 
suffering there is granted also a vi- 
sion, a foreshadowing of that 
beauty beyond the furthest concep- 
tion of beauty, a presentiment, 
though dim, though transient, of 
that infinite compassion and un- 
derstanding which is the gift from 
the Father of Lights to those who 
have greatly loved. 


The lesson that life continually 
teaches and that youth finds so hard 
to learn is that every soul is essen- 
tially barred from every other. No 
love, however passionate, no friend- 
ship, however sincere, can do more 
than transiently alleviate the soul’s 
loneliness. How should it be 
otherwise? Are there not depths 
in our own natures which we our- 
selves have never fathomed? Are 
we not aware that, unable to know 
even ourselves completely, it is im- 
possible to be by others perfectly 
known? And yet, from those we 
love we are constantly asking to be 
understood, and in proportion as 
we are loved so may we be, but 
never fully, never completely. Al- 
ways there remains portions of our 
hearts into which no one is able to 
enter, invite them as we may. How 
sad that, unwittingly, we should be 
such mysteries to ourselves and to 
one another! How sad that, crav- 
ing sympathy, we should ever be 
incapable of knowing or of being 
fully known! 


It takes, as a rule, so little to ex- 
alt us or to cast us down! A word 
of praise remders us pathetically 
vain, a word of censure fills us with 
despair, and yet—wherefore art 
thou saddened, O my soul? Art 
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thou so noble as to merit adulation? 
Does thy worth depend upon the 
opinion of others? 


A cloud in the sky, a wave that 
bursts in splendor, a tree that leans 
against the wind; the song of a bird 
at twilight, the touch of a well loved 
hand ... all these, all these, and so 
much more besides are the little 
gifts of every day! 


There is nothing so ugly that, 
looking deep enough, we cannot see 
in it some trace of beauty. Even 
crime is but the pursuit of a mis- 
taken good, and selfishness, weak- 
ness and error, the distortion and 
corruption of virtues. Cut from a 
tree the suckers that sap _ its 
strength and it puts forth fruit. 


Do but seek for beauty and you 
will find it... in a falling petal, a 
sigh, the sound of the sea. . . . Offer 
love and you will be loved. Offer 
friendship and you will have a 
friend. Be true, and you will dis- 
cover truth. 


Love is disarmament. When we 
love we lay down the weapons of 
vanity and self-approval with which 
we go about armed among our fel- 
lows. We turn the spear of ridicule 
against ourselves. We say to our 
friend “Pierce me with it, if thou 
wilt.” We lay aside our little dag- 
gers of sarcasms and criticisms, all 
our stored ammunition of appear- 
ances, and expose ourselves openly, 
as we really are, saying, “Slay me 
with scorn if thou wilt, yet I shall 
love thee even so.” 

But our friend, beholding us un- 
armed, casts aside his own weapons 
and embraces us, exclaiming, “I 
love thee since I see thee face to 
face!” 











A SOCIAL HISTORY OF CHRISTENDOM 


By D. MARSHALL 


E effect of Christianity upon 

society is, as our Lord fore- 
told, that of the leaven in the par- 
able. There is to be no sudden 
change, no swift upsetting of social 
values. The old society remains, at 
first unchanged to outward appear- 
ance. But gradually a change takes 
place. The leaven works silently, 
and society is transformed. So it 
was with the old Roman servile 
state. That society felt the impact 
of Christianity just at the moment 
when purely economic causes, too, 
were having their effect. The old 
high city civilization of the Medi- 
terranean was visibly breaking 
down. The cities had grown too 
vast, too unwieldy; they had drained 
the life-blood from the countryside, 
and the countryside was taking its 
revenge. The city populations were 
dwindling, their resources were at 
an end. In the West the great 
landed estate was taking their place 
as the unit of society. 

The great landowner possessed 
two kinds of property, his land, its 
appurtenances and beasts; and the 
men who cultivated the land—his 
slaves. These last were as much 
his property as the land itself. 
Christianity never denied this. It 
encouraged the emancipation of 
slaves, but it never denied the right 
of their master to possess them. 
Even as late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury St. Thomas still treats slavery 
as lawful. But gradually a change 
came over society. The slaves be- 
came serfs; then they became free 
peasants. They passed from being 





the chattels of a lord to being men 
bound to perform certain duties on 
the estate of the lord, then they be- 
came altogether free men. More- 
over they became not only free men 
but propertied men. From being 
slaves set to cultivate land, they be- 
came serfs possessing land by a sort 
of mediate ownership, and in re- 
turn for performing certain duties 
to the lord, which duties grew light- 
er and more shadowy till, in France, 
where the process was worked to 
its logical conclusion, they disap- 
peared altogether, along with the 
lords themselves. 

Some have regarded this process 
as due purely to economic causes. 
It would have happened anyhow, 
they say, with Christianity or with- 
out it. That is, to say the least of 
it, highly doubtful. There is no 
economic reason why the lord and 
his great estate and his slaves 
should not have endured for ever. 
But in a society where each man 
was, spiritually, his neighbor’s 
equal, such a state of affairs was 
essentially repugnant. It was the 
idea of spiritual equality that 
worked the change. All men were 
brothers in Christ and sons of the 
Church. In the eyes of God there 
was no slave and no free man. 
“Those that they call thralls be 
God’s people, for humble folk be 
Christ’s friends,” as Chaucer put it. 
The servile state could not survive 
such a conception; and in the later 
Middle Ages even the last faint 
shadow of it withered and vanished. 

Meanwhile the character of soci- 
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ety was again changing; civiliza- 
tion was returning to the West; the 
cities were once more flourishing, 
and commerce was beginning to 
gain something of its old impor- 
tance. For the first time a new 
civilization was arising under the 
protection of the Church, and the 
Church did its best to ensure that it 
should be a Christian civilization by 
keeping commerce within the 
bounds of Christian morality. This 
it did by insisting on the doctrine 
of the Just Price and its corollary 
the prohibition of usury. And in 
order to see that the Just Price was 
demanded and paid there was erect- 
ed the imposing structure of the 
Guilds. 

The Guilds were not an invention 
of Christian society; they are nat- 
ural to mankind when it engages in 
trade, and in point of fact the medi- 
eval trade guilds seem to have had 
an actual relationship to the guilds 
of the old pagan society of the Ro- 
man Empire. Both possessed the 
same form in that they were at once 
social and religious, as is indeed nat- 
ural. A healthy society does not 
distinguish between the social and 
religious element in life. Social life 
is religious, and religious life is so- 
cial. So the old Roman “Collegia”’ 
and “Sodalicia’”’ were both social 
and religious. They were religious 
societies and social clubs as well as 
trade organizations. Each one was 
established under the patronage of 
some god or hero. Not all of them 
were trade guilds, just as in the 
Middle Ages not all the guilds were 
trade guilds. In fact the Christian 
Church itself was organized as a 
guild or “collegium.” Nevertheless 
in that old pagan society there seem 
to have been as many actual trade 
guilds as in medieval Europe—up- 
wards of eighty are mentioned in 


the inscriptions that remain—ma- 
sons, carpenters, doctors, bankers, 
musicians and so on. 

There seems to have been con- 
tinuity between these guilds of 
pagan times, and the more famous 
guilds of the Middle Ages. When 
the world fell to pieces men clung 
all the more to their homely trade 
associations. This is not to say that 
the same organizations existed all 
through from Roman times to the 
Middle Ages. Guilds were founded, 
and died, or changed their objects. 
The point is that the type was the 
same. The guilds were always of 
the same stamp. But with the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages there 
came a change. 

With the great awakening of the 
Middle Ages and the return of com- 
merce the guilds began to develop, 
and to assume new functions— 
functions ultimately designed to en- 
force the Just Price, by making it a 
fixed price. The assumption of this 
function carried with it all sorts of 
other functions. It rendered neces- 
sary the fixing of a standard of 
quality, and to ensure this a certain 
control over its members. This 
rendered necessary their proper 
training by the erection of a regu- 
lated apprentice system. Finally it 
entailed that the guild should have 
a monopoly over the city in which it 
was organized. It created the 
Medieval Guild as such. 

At first this new organization was 
an association of merchants of a 
particular town—the Guild Mer- 
chant; but in time the craftsmen 
themselves began to organize, and 
the Craft Guilds appeared, assum- 
ing the economic functions former- 
ly exercised by the Guilds Merchant, 
which, however, remained as the 


1 Penty, Guildsman’s Interpretation of His- 
tory, p. 39 sq. 
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governing bodies of the towns. The 
Craft Guild can be described as a 
triple hierarchy, consisting of mas- 
ters, journeymen, and apprentices. 
The masters and the journeymen 
stood in the relation of employers 
to employees, but—at first—every 
journeyman had hopes of becoming, 
and nearly everyone did—a master; 
for no master employed more than 
a few journeymen. 

The power these guilds wielded 
can be illustrated by the following 
citations from their rules. Here are 
some of the regulations of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Hull: 

Rule 5. “Item, that no man set up 
a loom within his house, but if he 
have been prentice seven years at 
the occupation, under pain of 14 
pence.” 

Rule 6. “Item, it is ordained and 
agreed that none of that occupation 
shall set up within Kingston-upon- 
Hull, but that he shall first agree 
with aldermen and searchers of that 
occupation for the search, 14 pence. 
And they shall search whether his 
workhouse be good and able or no, 
and if it be founden able, he then 
shall agree with the alderman for 
the time being, for his upset, %4 d.” 

Rule 10. “Item, it is agreed that 
none of that occupation shall take 
and keep but 2 apprentices,”—thus 
nascent capitalism was held in 
check, for it was always a tempta- 
tion for a master to work a regular 
factory with the aid of apprentices. 

All fines were paid, half to the 
town chamber and half to keep the 
lamp alight before St. Peter’s statue 
in the parish church. Similarly the 
fines exacted by the Guild of Glovers 
in Hull went half to maintain local 
government and keep the lamp be- 
fore the statue of Our Lady of Pity. 

The guilds had their courts. The 
Exeter tailors could have a man put 
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in the stocks; and even as late as 
the sixteenth century the Guild 
Merchant of Hull could imprison a 
man for disobeying their ordi- 
nances. The guilds were not asso- 
ciations to get the better of their 
customers. Rather they were 
formed to protect the customer. 
Take Rule 10 of the Company of 
Joiners, of Hull: 

“Item, that it shall be lawful for 
the warden and searchers of the 
said occupation to view and try all 
wares and work made by any joiner 
in this town or brought into this 
town by strangers (except in the 
time of the Fair), that it be made of 
good and lawful stuff, and work- 
manlike.” 

As an example of the spirit of the 
craft guilds, here is the beginning 
of the Book of Ordinances of the 
Fraternity of Bricklayers, Tilers, 
Wallers, Plasterers, and Pavers, of 
Hull. It belongs to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, but the spirit is 
medieval. 


“In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and 
God was that Word. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by it, and with- 
out it was nothing made that was 
made. In it was life and the life 
was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in the darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not. All 
men are by nature equal, made all 
by one workman of like mire; and 
howsoever we deceive ourselves, as 
dear unto God is the poorest beggar 
as the most pompous prince living 
in the world. Of all the gifts of 
God wisdom is the most excellent. 
She giveth goodness to the good, 
and forgiveth the wicked their 
wickedness. She ordereth the mind, 
she directeth the life, and ruleth the 
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works thereof, teaching what ought 
to be done and what ought to be left 
undone. ‘Concordia magna _ res 
crescunt, discordia maxima dilabun- 
tur.’ The Book of Orders made for 
the utility and good government of 
the occupation of bricklayers, tilers, 
wallers, plasterers, and pavers, 
within the town of Kingston-upon- 
Hull.” 


The fall of the guilds has been ex- 
plained, and the explanation is 
probably correct, as the result of 
the pressure of capitalist competi- 
tion.2. The guild monopoly only ex- 
tended throughout the particular 
town in which the guild was estab- 
lished, and thus when any industry 
became particularly profitable, as 
in the case of the English wool 
trade, there was an_ irresistible 
temptation to set up industry on a 
capitalistic basis outside the sphere 
of the guild regulations. The just 
price and the guild standards of 
craftsmanship were both evaded and 
the guildsmen began to find their 
markets disappearing. The master 
craftsmen already established could 
only hold their own with difficulty; 
there was no question of admitting 
to their ranks any more journey- 
men than were absolutely necessary. 
So for the first time there came into 
existence a class of wage earners 
with interests separate from those of 
the employers. As a result, in the 
fifteenth century, the guilds suffered 
a schism. The journeymen began to 
form societies of their own, as the 
craftsmen had once done in opposi- 
tion to the merchants. But the issue 
was different. The journeymen 
failed; their organizations were 
suppressed or reduced to the state 
of subsidiary societies under the 
control of the craft guilds. Final- 

2A. J. Penty, op. cit., p. 215. 


ly, in England, they were excluded 
altogether from the poor remnants 
of the guilds. Capitalism had tri- 
umphed. 

The Reformation ratified and 
rendered inevitable its triumph. 
Society is a complicated result of 
economic, racial, and_ religious 
forces; but of these the most potent 
factor is the religious. The influ- 
ence of the idea upon society can- 
not be too often emphasized. The 
whole face of society is changed by 
an alteration in religion. So it was 
with the Reformation. The Eng- 
land of the days immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation was still a 
“Distributive” State, despite the en- 
closing landlord and the capitalist 
wool merchant. The seeds of a 
different order of society were there, 
but it was the Reformation that 
cultivated them, and caused their 
intensive and poisonous growth. 
Industrial capitalism is a product 
of the Reformation. 

Not that the Reformers desired 
such a result. It was far from their 
thoughts. Luther in fact went fur- 
ther than the medieval Catholic in 
his fierce condemnation of urban 
life and commerce. He would have 
swept away the entire commercial 
achievement of the Middle Ages. 
He denounced as usury even the 
medieval exceptions to the law that 
interest could not be claimed on a 
loan. None denounced the iniqui- 
ties of the sheep-farming landlords 
more fiercely than Latimer. Even 
Calvin, save in the case of usury, 
accepted the social policy of the 
Middle Ages. The social effects of 
the Reformation were unforeseen 
and unprovided for. They followed 
from two causes: first from the cyn- 
ical and selfish policy of the polit- 
ical backers of the Reformation, 
secondly from the logical working 
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out of the doctrines of the Reform- 
ers themselves—not from any so- 
cial doctrines they may have had 
(save in the case of the Calvinist 
theory of Usury)—but from their 
theological doctrines. For it is re- 
ligion that molds society. 

To take the less important cause 
first. The political backers of the 
Reformation had counted upon ob- 
taining a large share of the Church’s 
wealth in the revolutionary change 
they precipitated and—in the coun- 
tries where the Reformation tri- 
umphed—their hopes were not un- 
fulfilled. In England something 
like twenty per cent of the land 
passed from the hands of the 
Church into the hands of the new 
nobility. This probably explains 
why in England the process—which 
had been going on ever since the 
Roman days—of the gradual eman- 
cipation of the peasant was sudden- 
ly reversed. The attitude of these 
men to the poorer classes left some- 
thing to be desired. “Do ye not 
know,” said one, “that the King’s 
Grace hath put down all the houses 
of monks, friars, and nuns? There- 
fore now is the time come that we 
gentlemen will pull down the houses 
of such poor knaves as ye be.” 
This attitude horrified the Reform- 
ers themselves, but they could do 
nothing. The support of this class 
was necessary to carry the Refor- 
mation through. 

The second cause was far more 
deep-rooted. It could be main- 
tained with a fair show of justice, 
that the Great Pillage which accom- 
panied the Reformation was some- 
thing accidental, due to the unavoid- 
able circumstances of the time; but 
capitalism is something more than 
an accidental effect of the Reforma- 


8 Quoted by Tawney, Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, p. 140. 
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tion. It follows from the logical 
working out of the Protestant sys- 
tem; not so much from the Lutheran 
form, which tended to leave society 
static, and as it already existed, but 
of the more logical Calvinist or 
Puritan form. The great landlords 
of East Prussia, and the still agri- 
cultural Scandinavian States may 
be taken as examples of the social 
effects of Lutheranism; but the har- 
vest of Puritanism is commercial 
Holland, Victorian England, and— 
the finest flower of all—the indus- 
trialism of the United States. 

Great importance must be at- 
tached to the one change in medi- 
eval social theory Calvin made— 
the legitimation of usury. He de- 
clared interest on loans lawful ex- 
cept in the cases where its results 
would be manifestly against char- 
ity; and from this declaration 
springs to a large extent the mod- 
ern world. But even greater impor- 
tance must be attached to the pure- 
ly theological doctrines of the Re- 
formers. 

Luther’s chief work, it has been 
said, was the isolation of the human 
soul. He shattered the bond that 
bound man to man, and left only 
the bond that bound the soul to God. 
He dismissed nature and all its 
works as wholly corrupt. He sepa- 
rated heaven from earth, and thus 
“riveted on the social thought of 
Protestantism a dualism which, as 
its implications were developed, 
emptied religion of its social con- 
tent, and society of its soul.’’* 

But it is Calvinism that is the 
true parent of Capitalism. At the 
beginning of the process the Calvin- 
ist iconoclasm, the repudiation of 
beauty, the bare whitewashed 
churches, the denial of sacraments, 
the assertion that material things 


4 Tawney, op. cit., p. 101. 
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can have no mystical value; at the 
end of the process the hideous fac- 
tory towns, and the doctrine of 
utilitarianism. At the commence- 
ment the austere Calvinist mer- 
chant, regarding assiduousness in 
his earthly calling as a sign of 
his election; at the end the great 
financier and the monopolist pluto- 
crat. 

For Puritanism regarded worldly 
success as a duty imposed by God 
upon every man. “If God shows 
you a way in which you may law- 
fully get more than in another way,” 
says Richard Baxter in his Chris- 
tian Directory, “if you refuse this 
and choose the less gainful way, you 
cross one of the ends of your call- 
ing, and you refuse to be God’s 
steward.” Thus to the desires of 
gain, one of man’s strongest pas- 
sions, was added a religious sanc- 
tion that made it well-nigh irresist- 
ible. In that sentence of the famous 
Puritan divine one can almost hear 
the echo of the thunder of the ma- 
chines that were to come; for ma- 
chinery—the speeding up of pro- 
duction and of transport—is noth- 
ing else than the desire to make 
money more quickly and yet more 
quickly. 

Meanwhile the “isolation of the 
soul,” that splitting up of society 
into individual fragments which 
Luther had commenced in the pure- 
ly religious sphere, was having its 
effect upon economic organization. 
It was acting as a solvent upon the 
old traditional system of commer- 
cial checks and regulations inher- 
ited from the Middle Ages. “Laissez- 
faire,” “Enlightened self-interest,” 
“Individualism,” “the Manchester 
School”; these are the words that 
sum up for us this phase. Puritan- 
ism had ended by producing the 
deadly theory that the individual’s 


unhampered desire for gain is the 
motive power of progress. Society 
is composed of individuals; there- 
fore the individual’s pursuit of his 
own interests is to the interest of 
society—so their syllogism ran. So- 
ciety was dissolved into a dust of 
individuals, each one striving to get 
the better of the other; the work- 
man was delivered bound and de- 
fenseless, to the mercy of those who 
would exploit him. 

Against this scheme Socialism re- 
volted with fanatical fervor. Ap- 
palled by the results of this individ- 
ualist system, the Socialists pro- 
posed the destruction of all private 
property and the concentration of 
the means of production in the 
hands of the State. Aroused to an- 
ger by the point of view the Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches had 
taken with regard to the social 
question, and by the indifference of 
Catholics themselves, the new re- 
formers ended by regarding reli- 
gion merely as the supernatural 
police-system of the bourgeoisie. 
Here, as ever, heresy begot heresy. 
To deny that the Church has any- 
thing to say to the oppressed of this 
world beyond holding out the hope 
of a reward in the next, is heresy. 
And in their reaction to this heresy 
the Socialists fell into the opposite 
heresy. They proclaimed the doc- 
trine of a heaven set up on earth 
without God. 

The theological background of 
Socialism is very obvious in the case 
of Karl Marx—the last of the great 
Jewish prophets, as he has been 
called. He prophesied the Last 
Judgment of Capitalist society; he 
called upon the Chosen People— 
the Proletariat—to establish the 
kingdom of the justice of this 
world.’ And his followers were no 

5 Cf. N. Berdyaev, The Russian Revolution. 











less theologians than himself; and 
the State they set up no less a theoc- 
racy than ancient Israel, though its 
god is a false one—man himself. 
It is significant that his latest dis- 
ciple has defined Communism as 
“the one living religion of the 
West.’’¢ 

Marx by no means rejected Indus- 
trialism; rather he regarded it as 
the stepping-stone to the ideal so- 
ciety. This was due to the hold over 
his mind exercised by the belief in 
inevitable Progress, the chief super- 
stition of the nineteenth century. 
Besides, Marx was fascinated by the 
machines. He saw in them the ful- 
fillment of Aristotle’s dream, when 
“every tool, when summoned, or 
even of its own accord, could do the 
work that befits it, just as the crea- 
tions of Dedalus moved of them- 
selves, or the tripods of Hephzstos 
went of their own accord to their 
sacred work”; and there was “no 
need of apprentices for the master 
workers, or of slaves for the lords.” 
How Communist society was to 
overcome the defects of the machine 
—<displacement of labor, and ro- 
botization of the worker—he does 
not clearly explain. Thus it is that 
his disciples the Bolsheviks have 
taken over the whole structure of 
Industrialism, at the moment when 
it seems falling to pieces in the 
West, idealizing it as the bringer 
of the new society. 

Meanwhile faced with the spread 
of Industrial Capitalism on the 
Continent, Catholic writers clam- 
ored unceasingly for the regulation 
of industry by the restoration of the 
guild system. There had been 
abuses enough in the decrepit shad- 
ows of the ancient guilds, swept 


¢John Middleton Murry, in The Necessity of 
Communism. 

t Politics I. 4, quoted by Marx in “Das Kapi- 
tal” I. 15, 3. 
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away in France at the Revolution 
and in Germany haif a century later, 
but it was obvious that the un- 
checked anarchy of Industrial Cap- 
italism was far worse. In France 
during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the converted an- 
archist Buchez, Ozanam, and the 
Legitimist Villeneuve-Bargemont, 
proposed the reconstruction of the 
guilds. Buchez, indeed, would have 
restored the union between the 
worker and his instrument by hav- 
ing the workers of each industry 
own the whole industry corporative- 
ly; while Villeneuve-Bargemont ad- 
vocated the entire scheme of Cath- 
olic Social reform as we know it to- 
day, complete with small holdings 
and the just wage. 

This movement had no practical 
result, apart from the great chari- 
table organization of St. Vincent de 
Paul, founded by Ozanam, because, 
under the Second Empire, a con- 
trary Catholic Social movement was 
started by the school of Le Play, 
deprecating control of industry, and 
advocating instead what might be 
called the moralizing of Capitalism. 
Although Le Play upheld the prin- 
ciple of the better distribution of 
property by his scheme of every 
family possessing a small but vir- 
tually inalienable patrimony, his 
influence was on the whole baneful. 
It allowed, in a critical decade, In- 
dustrialism to reign unchecked by 
any fundamental criticism other 
than that of Socialism. With the 
fall of the Second Empire, however, 
the full Catholic teaching was re- 
vived by the Legitimist De Mun, who 
denounced the crushing of hand 
industry and demanded guilds even 
for the machine industries. The 
French Catholics, hopelessly split 
by the quarrel of Monarchist and 
Republican, interventionist in in- 














dustry and_ non-interventionist 
could, however, accomplish little; 
save for the great spinning factory 
of the Harmels at Val de Bois, which 
became a sort of industrial guild, 
run by the masters and workmen’s 
councils in conjunction. This 
would seem to have been the start- 
ing point of the modern French 
Christian trade unions. 

In Germany the Catholic reaction 
against Capitalism had commenced 
even before it took on its present in- 
dustrial and mechanical aspect. 
Kolping combined the traveling 
journeymen, deprived of their or- 
ganization since 1731, into guilds 
or Gesellenvereine. Later Archbish- 
op von Ketteler, tracing the social 
problem to two causes—the sup- 
pression of the guilds and the ever- 
increasing use of machinery—advo- 
cated the launching of voluntary co- 
operative producing associations or 
guilds to remedy the defect. Canon 
Hitze went even further. In a tell- 
ing analysis of Industrialism,* he 
pointed out that the machine had 
increased production beyond all 
bounds; had caused the herding of 

8 Quint 
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vast numbers of men in colossal 
cities; had reduced the workman to 
its own image by causing work to 
lose its individual character and be- 
come, as it were, socialistic; and yet 
paid him at a rate much inferior to 
what he gained under the hand 
system. The logic of facts is, he 
admitted, in favor of the Socialistic 
solution, because of this very fact 
that the machine has caused work 
to lose its individual character. He 
sought an alternative solution, how- 
ever, in the establishment of com- 
pulsory guilds to control produc- 
tion. He would have had even agri- 
culture organized under the guild 
system. It was largely owing to the 
influence of Hitze that the German 
Catholic Workers’ Union (Arbeiter- 
vereine) was founded. 

The great encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno 
have set their seals upon the doc- 
trines of von Ketteler, Hitze, and De 
Mun; proclaiming to all the world 
that the just distribution of prop- 
erty—and particularly of land—the 
just wage, and the guild, are essen- 
tial elements of Catholic social 
teaching. 

















POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


N the modern world there is a 
great schism; those who seek to 
improve the lot of mankind believe 
they must undo the work of their 
predecessors. Everywhere the 
movements which bid for men’s 
allegiance are hostile to the move- 
ments in which men struggled to be 
free. The programmes of reform are 
everywhere at odds with the liberal 
tradition. Men are asked to choose 
between security and liberty. To 
improve their fortunes they are told 
that they must renounce their 
rights. To escape from want they 
must enter a prison. To regularize 
their work they must be regi- 
mented. To obtain greater equality 
they must have less freedom. To 
make more secure the national 
solidarity they must oppress the 
dissenters. To enhance their dig- 
nity they must lick the boots of ty- 
rants. To realize the promise of 
science they must destroy free in- 
quiry. To promote the truth they 
must not allow it to be examined. 


...Itis a vicious dilemma. 


—Watren Lippmann, in The 
Monthly, September. 


Atlantic 


There has never been a national, 
regional, state or local program for 
dealing with the Negro problem. 
There has been no long-range plan- 
ning, no statesmanship. In neither 
North nor South has the Negro 
really become a citizen. He is a so- 
cial and economic outcast. What 
little has been done for him has 
been the work of individual philan- 
thropists, . . . of a few not always 
realistic humanitarians, and of the 
remnants of impoverished ante- 


bellum land-owning families with 
some sense of noblesse oblige. The 
left radicals promise him social and 
economic equality, and therewith, 
it is to be feared, prepare the way 
for an eventual pogrom. But the 
Negro is a voter, who can be bought. 
It is perhaps well for a blind society 
that he is so easy going, so restricted 
in his temptations to violence, and 
so difficult to organize. Otherwise 
he might wake up one day to a 
recognition of just how he is being 


used. 
—Dorotny Tompson, in the Herald Trib- 
une, August 11th. 


It is largely true that the pleas- 
ures of country life are accessible 
only through an education that 
seems to have little or nothing to do 
with them. . . . We learn to see 
beauty, just as we learn everything 
else. And we learn it by contrast 
and precept and even in the dust of 
the market place. The country is 
empty to a child, because the child’s 
mind is empty. That is no dis- 
credit; it is simply a fact. Young 
people shouldn’t be told to be “con- 
tent”; tell °em to go and get what 
they need for their contentment, 
which is mainly experience and ap- 
preciation. Nobody can do it for 
them; it will not come of itself. 
Books and cities and people are 
needful to most of us, to fill our 
minds; and then a rock or a tree or 


a blade of grass may be enough. 
—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 
Books, August 23rd. 


When you open an American 
magazine you are surrounded by 
lurid and terrifying advertise- 





























ments. From every page, panic, 
irritation and decay stare out at 
you with haggard, tragic, haunted 
faces. You cannot ignore the tor- 
tured eyes, nor the diagrams show- 
ing in loathsome detail what is hap- 
pening to the feet, teeth, liver, and 
scalps of these doomed protago- 
nists. Slowly but inevitably the hor- 
rible conviction of your own ap- 
palling condition takes possession 
of you. The warning has come too 
late: all you can do is to await the 
end. 


—Perer Fiemine, in The Spectator (Lon- 
don). 


“Protection of Savings!” seems 
to be the guiding slogan of new 
financial regulations. .. . This is well 
enough as far as it goes, but... if 
we need protection of savings, we 
also need protection from savings. 
It is right that people who save 
money should be protected from 
their own over-eager avarice and 
from the financial sharks who take 
advantage of it; and it is equally 
necessary that the community in 
general should be protected from 
accumulations of money, large or 
small, which are used in ways in- 
jurious to the common good... . 
Protect savings by all means, but 
protect still more the men who have 
to work for their living, the men 
who have no chance to save, be- 
cause they are fighting for their 
country in wartime, or bringing 
sons and daughters into the world 
in peace-time. If we want some- 
thing to protect that is worth while, 
why not protect the Family? 


—F. H. Drinkwater, in Blackfriars (Ox- 


ford), August. 


There are too many Germans in 
Germany, too many Italians in 


Italy, too many Japanese in Japan. 
Room could be found in the United 
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States for the Germans, in Argen- 
tina for the Italians, in Ausiralia 


for the Japanese. To make room 
for Germans, Italians, Japanese is 
a better way to establish peace than 
to build more battleships, more 
submarines, and more aéroplanes. 


—Perrenr Maurin, Easy Essays (Sheed & 


Ward). 


Only in the Fascist countries are 
the people and the government 
policy atone. At one, that is to say, 
for all national purposes. If Hitler 
and Mussolini believe that it is de- 
sirable to force the issue now, or to 
allow the issue to force itself, they 
can do so. Inside the logic of Fas- 
cism, one can argue either way. 
Mussolini or Hitler can say that 
their governments are purely na- 
tional; that what other countries 
do is absolutely no concern of 
theirs, or they can say that Com- 
munism threatens to destroy the 
white race, and thus rally their 
peoples to a crusade. Or they can 
simply decide that for imperialistic 
purposes now is the time to strike. 
. . » Democracy is being forced to 
choose between alternatives almost 
equally repugnant to the over- 
whelming number of people in the 
few democratic countries which are 
left. And nowhere is democracy it- 
self taking the lead; nowhere is de- 
mocracy itself offering a construc- 
tive program. It stands neutral in 
the midst of a world in which neu- 
trality is rapidly ceasing to be any- 
thing more than a word. 


—Dororny TxHompson, in the Herald Trib- 
une, August 8th. 


The Church is the true world so- 
ciety—the goal of humanity, the 
only society that answers the uni- 
versal needs of the human soul, 
and the one order that is destined 
to incorporate everything that is 
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of permanent value in human his- 
tory. It... transcends the limita- 
tions of time and the barriers of 
race and secular culture. It unites 
the past in a living communion 
with the present, so that we draw 
our life from the undying spiritual 
activity of the faithful of every age. 


—Cnuristopner Dawson, Religion and the 
Modern State (Sheed & Ward). 


This is the age of Alibis—nobody 
is supposed to be responsible for 
what he does any more—he is a 
victim of Society, or a slave of 
Hollywood, or a genius blighted 
for the lack of appreciation or the 
last of the Puritans or anything but 
a human being with a backbone and 


gizzard. .. . And we simply think 
he is a Good Riddance. 
—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 


Books, August 16th. 


Knowledge should never be fa- 
miliar. It should always be con- 
templated either under the aspect 
of novel application, or under the 
aspect of skepticism as to the ex- 
tent of its application, or under the 
aspect of development of its conse- 
quences, or under the aspect of 
eliciting the fundamental mean- 
ings which it presupposes, or under 
the aspect of a guide in the adven- 
tures of life, or under the aspect 
of the esthetic of its interwoven 
relationships, or under the aspect 
of the miraculous history of its dis- 
covery. But no one should remain 
blankly content with the mere 
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knowledge that ‘twice three is six 
—apart from all suggestion of rele- 
vant activity. What the faculty [of 
a university] have to cultivate is 
activity in the presence of knowl- 
edge. What the students have to 
learn is activity in the presence of 
knowledge. 


—ALrrep NortH WHITEHEAD, in The Alflantic 
Monthly, September. 


No state has ever conducted its 
public business for five minutes on 
the assumption that Christ meant 
any of the things He said, or, that 
if He did, they were meant to be 
taken seriously. 


—C. E. M. Joan, Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology, University of London. 


Probably the most persistent of 
all illusions is that a man’s income 
is measurable in dollars. The real 
distribution of income lies in the 
constantly increasing enjoyment of 
goods and services; not in the 
amount of the pay check, but in 
what it will buy. We pay for waste, 
for bureaucracy, public and pri- 
vate, for monopoly, for racketeer- 
ing, and for business fear. But 
there is a growing consumer-con- 
sciousness in America, and it is one 
of the hopeful signs of the times, 
for it is the basis—and the only 
basis—for real class collaboration. 
We have workers, and we have em- 
ployers, but as consumers we are 
really The People. 


—Dororny THompson, in the Herald Trib- 
une, August 27th. 
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A HOME 


By EpitH Bourque 


N a sunny afternoon in Octo- 
ber Jack Ellsley stood at the 
kitchen door of his farmhouse and 
looked over the land which stretched 
before him. His twenty-four years 
rested lightly on his broad shoul- 
ders, and the quiet, contented ex- 
pression on his good-looking face 
gave evidence of the peace in his 
soul. He whistled softly now and 
his blue eyes held a light such as 
might be found in the eyes of a 
mother when contemplating the 
face of a beloved child. Jack had 
been born and brought up on the 
farm. It was a part of himself; he 
loved it. And although it was 
small as farms go, it was one of the 
loveliest on the Saint John river. 
But his father had not wanted 
him to become a farmer. Old 
Theodore Ellsley had had other 
plans for his only son; and with 
those plans in mind had sent the 
boy away to High School, then to 
the University. Jack returned 
home, however, as deeply in love 
with the soil as before. 

“What about medicine or law 
now?” the father had asked. “Take 
your choice.” 

But Jack decided that it was time 
to take a firm stand instead, even 
if it meant hurting his parent. Bet- 
ter do it now, for the hurt might 
prove greater later. “Dad,” he 
said gently, “I’d like to stay on the 
farm. Both Connie and I love the 
country; and you know we'll be 
married some day. You’ve made 
a very comfortable living here, Dad. 
So why can’t I do the same?” 


The father had shaken his head 
at those last words, and talked for 
an hour. Finally he said: “You’re 
a queer boy, Son. But if you and 
that gal of yours are so fond of the 
country, perhaps you're right. 
Maybe folks should make their life- 
work whatever they like best. We'll 
talk some more to-morrow.” 

To-morrow never came, though, 
for Theodore Ellsley. In his sleep 
that night he slipped away to join 
the wife who had gone ten years 
before. And so Jack was left with 
the farm and the motherly middle- 
aged housekeeper. 

Now, on this autumn day, almost 
a year and a half afterwards, as 
Jack gazed over his land, that 
housekeeper came and stood beside 
him. He hadn’t heard her ap- 
proaching, and started; then smiled 
a welcome. This woman had been 
like a real mother to him ever since 
his own mother had died. 

“Planning again, Mrs. MacGreg- 
or,” Jack laughed. “This farm will 
be the finest on the river next year.” 

She nodded. “And you always 
make your plans come true, Master 
Jack,” she said, a hint of pride in 
her voice. 

“Thanks,” he grinned. And aft- 
er a moment, running his hand 
boyishly through his red hair: 
“Connie is coming up from the city 
to-morrow. She'll have supper 
with us, and then is going to spend 
the night at the Wayne farm. Will 
—you have something special for 
supper, Mrs. MacGregor?” 

A broad smile crossed the house- 
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keeper’s face. “Indeed, I will, Mas- 
ter Jack. Fried chicken . . . potato 
puff ... lemon pie...” 

“Fine!” Jack laughed, as he bent 
and picked up some garden imple- 
ments from the ground at his feet; 
then, with head erect and eyes 
smiling, he strode rapidly away. A 
few minutes later, he was digging 
trenches around a row of fruit 
trees bordering the west fence, and 
whistling softly. 

Jack worked on at an even pace 
—the steady, unruffled pace of a 
person who accomplishes things. 
He packed the trenches with dead 
leaf mold and went on to another 
row. The afternoon wore along. 
And the autumn sun was fast ap- 
proaching its cradle when sudden- 
ly, as Jack raised his eyes from his 
work, he saw a small fat face peer- 
ing at him over the fence. It was 
a new face to him. “Hello, young 
fella,” he called. “Who are you?” 

The dark curly head came up 
higher. One leg, then the other 
was thrown over the fence. The 
boy jumped to the ground and 
walked up to Jack. 

“Will you ’dopt me please, Mis- 
ter?” the youngster asked. 

Jack, who was now digging in 
the earth with his hands, remov- 
ing stones, raised a surprised eye- 
brow and glanced up at the boy 
curiously, while the latter, a con- 
cerned expression on his face, stood, 
hands deep in pockets and feet 
apart, regarding the man anxious- 
ly. The little fellow had decided, 
ten minutes before Jack noticed 
him, that he liked this tall gentle- 
man and wanted to be his little boy. 
He was tired and hungry and this 
man looked kind. 

But Jack didn’t know the rea- 
sons behind the unusual request. 
He saw only a chubby little figure, 
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with sharp brown eyes set in a dirty 
face, tousled hair, a worn and dusty 
suit and shoes covered with mud. 
He was a cute little beggar, Jack 
thought, in spite of his need of a 
bath. “Who are you?” the man 
asked again, rising to his feet, no- 
ticing that the shadows were length- 
ening. 

“l’'m—I’m—” the boy hesitated, 
his face coloring. 

“Robinson Crusoe?” Jack smiled. 

The boy’s eyes brightened. “Can 
you tell stories, Mister, and read 
the funny papers?” he asked unex- 
pectedly. 

Jack threw back his head and 
laughed. “Well, I might learn,” 
he stated. “But before we go into 
that, tell me your name. And 
what’s this about being adopted?” 

The boy came nearer, and Jack 
put a hand on the little shoulder. 
“Now, Sonny, as man to man, what’s 
all this about?” 

The child’s brown eyes stared up 
into the man’s blue ones, and the 
small chest stuck out. Boys, it was 
swell being treated as a man! As 
a full-grown man! He guessed he’d 
have to tell this gentleman things 
after all. 

“Well,” Jack prompted. 

The brown eyes glanced swiftly 
around, then up at Jack again. 
“I’m Tommy Wilmun,” came in a 
stage whisper. 

“Ah!” 

The boy nodded, and continued: 
“I’m smart. I can help you on the 
farm; I'll mind the hens and chick- 
ens, and peddle the eggs, and pull 
the weeds and the cherries and ap- 
ples. I love to farm, Mister. Cross 
my heart,” he finished earnestly. 

Jack kept his face straight with 
difficulty. “But what about your 
mother and daddy? And school?” 

“Oh, there’s a school near here; 
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I saw it,” Tommy disposed of the 
last question first. 

“And?” 

“I’m an orphan,” was the other 
answer. And then he further sur- 
prised Jack with, “Have you any 
children, Mister?” 

“No,” smiled the man. 
married—yet.” 

“When are you goin’ to be?” asked 
Tommy quickly. 

Jack laughed, coloring slightly. 
“You answer my questions first, 


“I’m not 


young man. How old are you?” 
“Nine.” 
“And where have you been liv- 
ing?” 


The little face flushed, and once 
more Tommy glanced over his 
shoulder. “At the Home,” he said 
in the stage whisper again. 

“The Home?” Jack frowned. “Do 
you mean an orphan’s home?” 

Tommy dug one heel into the 
ground. “Yes,” he said. “The 
Benson Home in the city.” 

“I see,” Jack was thoughtful. 
“And how did you get up here?” 

“I walked a ways, then got a drive 
in a big truck. The driver was a 
nice man and gave me some dinner. 
Oh, please, let me stay, Mister? 
Please,” he gulped, “’dopt me?” 
And before Jack had time to say 
another word, Tommy snatched up 
a hoe and began to prod vigorously 
into the earth where Jack had been 
working. “I’m a real good work- 
er,” said the boy, bent on showing 
his worth. “And you won’t have 
to pay me, either. If you just feed 
me, it'll be all right.” 

Jack grinned. “Fine idea!” he 
said. “Let’s—” 

“Oh,” Tommy interrupted, his 
face nearly bursting with excite- 
ment as he turned to look at Jack. 
“Do you mean you’re goin’ to ’dopt 
me?” 
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“I was going to say, let’s go and 
eat,” the man explained. “It’s al- 
most supper time.” 

The little face fell, then bright- 
ened again at the thought of sup- 
per. The empty feeling in his 
tummy was very bad. 

“We'll talk business after we've 
had some of Mrs. MacGregor’s 
steaming hot pancakes,” Jack told 
him as they gathered up the garden 
tools. 

“Pancakes!” exclaimed Tommy. 
“Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” And for the 
time being, all else was forgotten. 


Together man and boy trudged 
across the field and into the big 
farm kitchen where Jack handed 
Tommy over to his surprised house- 
keeper for a scrubbing. Then they 
sat down to supper. And Jack had 
guessed rightly: there were pan- 
cakes. 

Tommy, with a soap-shiny face 
and brushed hair, ate so heartily 
that his host wondered if he’d be 
ill. Finally, however, the child 
seemed to have had sufficient, and 
Jack took him into the large living 
room with its bright fire burning 
on the hearth, its radio, its comfort- 
able chairs and couches, and its 
rows and rows of books. The boy’s 
eyes widened as he took in every 
detail and he decided that he’d cer- 
tainly picked a good home. But 
then he remembered suddenly that 
Master Jack (so he had heard Mrs. 
MacGregor address the master of 
the house) hadn’t yet said that he’d 
*dopt him. His face sobered. 

While Tommy wandered around 
the room, first touching this thing, 
and then that, Jack ensconced him- 
self in one of the big chairs and lit 
his pipe. Presently he said: “Come 
over here, young fella. It’s a good 
time for confidences.” 
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Tommy came, and Jack pulled 
him into the chair beside him and 
put an arm around his shoulders. 
“Now, let’s talk,” invited the man. 
“Tell me about the Home? Didn’t 
you like it?” 

“Well—I’m tired of it,” stated 
the boy seriously. 


“I see. But were they good to 
you?” 
“Oh, yes—. But a fella likes a 


real home, Master Jack. A real 
honest-to-goodness home,” and out 
went a small arm in a sweeping 
gesture, “like this one.” 

Jack pulled at his pipe and his 
heart did queer things to him. 
Tommy went on: “Lots of the 
other fellas were ‘dopted. Every 
day I waited for my turn to come. 
But it never did. So I decided I'd 
go and get myself ’dopted.” 

Jack drew the boy close. Poor 
youngster! But of course he 
couldn’t consider adopting him. 
“You see, Tommy,” he said very 
gently, “as much as I’d like to have 
you, there’s a girl to be considered.” 

“Boys! A girl? Not Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor?” 

Jack laughed. “Oh, no,” he said. 
“But I'll tell you a secret, Tommy.” 
The boy stirred. He loved secrets. 

“I’m going to be married next 
month.” 

“Boys,” said Tommy in a small 
voice and looked into the fire. 

Jack glanced down at the little 
dark head. “You see, Tommy,” he 
said, “Miss Dale mightn’t care for 
a ready-made family.” 

The boy kept his eyes on the fire. 
No, he didn’t see. And there was a 
prickly feeling in his throat as he 
wondered what a ready-made fam- 
ily was anyway. Girls were the 
limit sometimes, he thought. 

After a long silence Tommy 
yawned. 


Jack laid his pipe on the chair 
arm. “I'll tell you what Ill do, 
Tommy,” he said kindly. “Ill keep 
you for a little visit. Ill phone the 
Home this evening and let them 
know that you’re safe. And now, 
I guess it’s your bed time. Let’s 
go and find Mrs. MacGregor.” 

The boy slid out of the chair. 
“You’re good to me, Master Jack,” 
he said solemnly. “I ’preciate it.” 

The man smiled. How Connie 
would love the youngster, he 
thought. Yes, he’d keep him un- 
til after her visit and drive them 
both back to Saint John together, 
the day after to-morrow. 


When Tommy was put in the 
housekeeper’s care, Jack went back 
to the living room, picked up the 
telephone and got in touch with 
the Home; then returned to the big 
chair and his pipe. He forgot the 
boy now and thought of a girl. 

The fire burned low, until noth- 
ing but embers were left. Still 
Jack sat, thinking of Connie and of 
their rapidly approaching wedding 
day—-the day which couldn’t come 
quickly enough to satisfy the love 
in his heart. He had been in love 
with Connie for years, or so it 
seemed. They had gone through 
the University together, and he had 
loved her then. Since her gradua- 
tion, until a few months ago, she 
had taught a private kindergarten 
class in her home city of Saint John. 
But very soon now they would be 
married, spend a short honeymoon 
in New York, then she would be in- 
stalled here as the mistress of his 
home—his wife. 

Jack’s pipe went out as he 
dreamed happy dreams. And aft- 
er a time, he noticed the room get- 
ting cold, so he got up and went 
upstairs to bed. If he slept, the 
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morrow and Connie would come all 
the more quickly! 


The following afternoon, at five 
o’clock, the bus from the city 
stopped at the Ellsley farm and 
Jack, who had been walking impa- 
tiently up and down the road for 
the past ten minutes, went quickly 
forward as a girl, an erect casual 
grace about her, stepped lightly to 
the ground. 

“You’re hours late, darling,” Jack 
greeted her. 

“We're on time to the minute,” 
Connie Dale’s clear gray eyes 
laughed up at him and soft color 
swept into her cheeks. 

He grinned. “I know,” he ad- 
mitted. “But every minute seemed 
like an hour.” 

The bus rumbled away in the 
gathering dusk. Jack tucked Con- 
nie’s hand under his arm and they 
turned up the lane leading to the 
house. 

They had almost reached the en- 
trance when Jack thought of Tom- 
my. “Oh, Connie,” he said, “I’ve 
company to-night: a young gentle- 
man of nine years.” 

The girl’s eyes widened in sur- 
prise. “A friend of yours, Jack?” 

“Yes, a new friend,” he smiled. 
“You'll love him, Connie.” And 
he told her about him in as few 
words as possible, adding: “He’s 
likely right inside the door waiting 
for us now.” 

But Tommy was not in sight 
when they went into the house. 
And he did not appear until half 
an hour later, as they went to sup- 


r. 

Then the boy came quietly into 
the dining room, a serious expres- 
sion on his little face. Jack even 
thought he detected a slight frown 
and guessed immediately that Con- 
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nie was the reason for all the so- 
briety; Tommy had been most 
cheerful all day. The man smiled 
to himself at the sudden change in 
the youngster. 

“Connie, this is Master Tommy 
Wilmun,” Jack said. “And Tommy, 
this is Miss Dale. You'll like her 
after you know her.” 

But the boy’s prim “how-do-you- 
do” almost made Jack laugh aloud. 

Connie though saw nothing amiss 
and gathered Tommy into her arms 
and kissed, him warmly. Then she 
released him and they sat down to 
the evening meal. 

Tommy was very quiet while his 
elders chatted about this and that. 
But Jack noticed that he threw fre- 
quent glances in Connie’s direction 
and that his eyes lit up when she 
spoke. Presently the girl addressed 
Tommy directly. “I used to teach 


little girls and boys, Tommy,” she 
said in her low voice. 
The child’s eyes widened. “Did 


you tell them stories ever?” he 
asked, his mouth full of potato. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” Connie told 
him. 

“Boys! Oh, I—I mean, that’s 
great. Will—will you please tell 
me a story after supper?” 

“T’d love to,” the girl replied, and 
they smiled at each other; while 
Jack looked on amused. 

Supper finished, they went into 
the living room and Jack settled 
both his guests in one big chair 
without any objection from Tommy. 
Then he took a companion chair 
opposite them. 

“Now light up, Jack,” Connie told 
her fiancé. “And I'll tell this lad 
his story.” 

Jack obeyed, while Connie put 
an arm around the youngster and 
commenced to talk. 

Again a bright fire was burning 
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and the lights were low. Jack 
pulled at his pipe, his eyes fixed on 
Connie. He admired the way her 
dark hair curled over her temples; 
he admired her rose dress, her firm 
little mouth and chin. He loved 
her more every minute it seemed. 

Finally the story ended, and 
Tommy turned his enraptured 
young face towards Jack. “It was 
swell,” the boy said enthusiastical- 
ly. “Did you like it, Master Jack?” 

“Never heard a word of it,” the 
man replied truthfully. “I was too 
busy admiring your story-lady.” 

Connie’s pretty laugh tinkled 
through the cosy room, and she sent 
Jack a swift glance. He looked at 
the clock on the mantel. 

Tommy saw the look and stirred. 

“Yes, it’s your bed time,” Jack 
told him with a smile. 

The child got out of the chair, 
ran over to Jack and gave him a 
quick hug, then went back to Con- 
nie to be enfolded in her embrace. 

“Have a good sleep, Tommy,” she 
said; and added, “You’re a dar- 
ling!” 

The boy smiled, and suddenly he 
leaned close to her ear and whis- 
pered loudly: “I love you—Con- 
nie.” 

“Ah, ah,” Jack straightened in 
mock severity. 

But Tommy had turned like a 
flash and scampered from the room. 
And they heard him singing as he 
went upstairs. The man and the 
girl laughed. ‘“‘He’s a cute thing,” 
said Connie. 

“He is that,” Jack agreed, going 
to throw a log on the fire. A min- 
ute later, he crossed to Connie’s 
chair. “Push over, sweetheart,” 
he invited. 

She did, and he squeezed in be- 
side her. She nestled against his 
shoulder with a little sigh of con- 
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tent. And so they sat, chatting and 
planning and watching the leaping 
flames on the hearth, until the hand 
on the clock told Connie that her 
friends the Waynes, who lived on 
the farm adjoining Jack’s, would 
be expecting her. 

They walked over slowly, and at 
the door, Jack said good-night. 
“Tommy and I'll be along about 
nine,” he reminded her. “And be 
ready, young lady. I want to get 
to Saint John and back by noon.” 


But the next morning it was 
Tommy who couldn’t be found at 
nine. He had been up early and 
had had breakfast with Jack. But 
when the man drove the small car 
out shortly before the scheduled 
time for their departure for the city, 
Tommy had vanished. Neither 
Jack nor Mrs. MacGregor could find 
the child anywhere. And after 
searching the house from cellar to 
attic, and calling the boy repeated- 
ly outdoors and in, Jack jumped in- 
to his car and drove over for Connie. 
He quickly told her the news. “The 
young rascal is hiding, of course,” 
he said, with a frown. “I’ve a mind 
to go to Saint John without him.” 

“Well,” Connie laughed, “that’s 
exactly what he wants you to do of 
course. He’s got ideas, that lad. 
I can’t help laughing, Jack. The 
little scamp!” She got into the car 
beside him. 

The man grinned; then he put 
back his head and laughed too. 
“Yes, I guess it is funny,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I felt like spanking 
him a while ago. 

Connie smiled; then she chuckled 
again and again, as Jack turned the 
car and headed back towards his 
own property. “We'll have to do 
some more searching, I suppose,” 
he suggested. 
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The car stopped; Connie, sud- 
denly serious, said: “Jack, would 
you like to keep him?” 

Jack, who was closing off the ig- 
nition, turned to her in surprise. 
“Keep him?” 

She nodded. “Yes. Would you?” 

He stared at her a long moment, 
and what he read in her face seemed 
to satisfy him. His eyes lighted. 
“Would you?” he questioned eager- 
ly. 

Connie smiled. “Yes, if you 
would, dear. Mrs. MacGregor can 
look after him until I come next 
month.” 

“Darling, you’re a brick!” Jack 
said fervently, and his hand closed 
tightly on one of hers. “I’ve been 
keen on adopting him ever since his 
unexpected arrival. But—” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “You 
were afraid it would be asking too 
much of me.” 

Jack’s heart warmed at her deep 
understanding. She _ continued: 
“The thought that you might really 
care to keep him didn’t even come 
to me until this morning. And 
now,” she said brightly, “let’s find 
him.” 

Again from cellar to attic went 
the search. Even the big barn was 
hunted through. And after that, 
warm and tired, Connie seated her- 
self on a large wooden box which 
was standing near the barn door. 
“I’m out of breath, Jack,” she 
laughed. 

“So am I,” he said, and threw 
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himself on the ground at her feet. 
“I wonder where that young rascal 
is,” he added, with a frown. 

Suddenly Connie straightened. 
“Did you hear something?” 

The man listened, and shook his 
head. 

They were silent for some mo- 
ments. Then a sneeze broke the 
stillness. Connie sprang down as 
Jack jumped to his feet, and to- 
gether they turned over the box on 
which the girl had been sitting. 
And there was Tommy, curled al- 
most into a ball on the ground. The 
box had been empty and open only 
at one end, so the boy had crouched 
down, pulled it over him and been 
safe from sight. 

He had to be helped to his feet 
now, for he was cramped from the 
awkward position. 

“Explain yourself, young fella,” 
said Jack severely. 

But Tommy only grinned. He 
had caught the twinkle in the man’s 
eyes and noticed a smile ready to 
break over Connie’s face. He rubbed 
his stiff legs and smiled broadly. 

“Well, I guess you win,” Jack 
laughed. “You’re adopted.” 

“*dopted!” cried the boy. “Hur- 
rah!” And the stiffness in the 
small legs disappeared as if by 
magic. The next moment, Tommy 
was doing a wild dance around the 
yard; and the hearts of two grown- 
up glowed with new happiness 
because of the happiness of a 
child. 











ARE THERE ANY COLORED SAINTS ? 
By Joun T. Grtvarp, S.S.J., Px#.D. 


TD ETURNING from the South by 
1 boat recently, I discovered that 
the steward, not a Catholic, but a 
friendly sort of chap who gloried 
in the number of priests and even 
bishops whom he knows “very inti- 
mately,” happened to be quite fa- 
miliar with the section of God’s 
earth where first I raised my infant 
voice in lusty wail. “You know,” 
said he, “the nicest part about that 
section is that there are no Negroes 
{only he did not use such choice 
language!] there.” The hostess, 
really a very nice girl, sighed and 
said, “My, that must be Heaven!” 

Before disembarking I handed 
both of them a copy of the life of 
Blessed Martin de Porres, Meet 
Brother Martin, and my conscience 
has since been bothering me lest I 
was instrumental in lessening or 
even destroying their desire to get 
to Heaven. 

Blessed Martin de Porres is cer- 
tainly doing his share in disabus- 
ing the minds of many Negrophobes 
of the idea that Heaven is divided 
by a Mason and Dixon Line. And 
in his case an instance of divine 
wisdom would seem to be demon- 
strated. Can it be that God has 
saved “popular” devotion to this 
mulatto beatus until the psycho- 
logical moment when the Negro 
and his problems are at last com- 
manding some modicum of atten- 
tion in this country? The devotion 
itself is not new here; yet the fact 
remains that it never did “catch 
on” until the past few years. Cer- 
tainly it will not be a vain hope 
to look for his early canonization; 


and what a Catholic contribution 
that will be to the cause of inter- 
racial good will in a country where 
of 12,000,000 potential colored chil- 
dren of the Church, 250,000 is all 
that the Mother can call her own. 

One result of the increasing de- 
votion to Blessed Martin is that 
many are asking, “Are there any 
Negro saints?” 

The answer is, “Yes, a good 
many; more than you think.” 

But before starting to talk about 
Negro saints it might be just as 
well to call attention to the fact that 
no one seems to know just what a 
Negro is. In Africa, at least accord- 
ing to ethnologists, it would seem 
to be that one drop of white blood 
removes a person from inclusion 
in the term “Negro,” whereas here 
in America one drop of black blood 
includes a person in that designa- 
tion. The crux of the difficulty 
seems to be in the extension of the 
word “Negro.” Logically the name 
cannot be used in one sense in 
Africa and another sense in Amer- 
ica; yet we are told that the black- 
est Ethiopian, for instance, belongs 
to the Caucasian race, whereas the 
lightest American colored person 
(and there are many lighter than 
unquestionable Caucasians) is a 
Negro. One way of solving the 
question would be to invite the 
now self-exiled Negus of Ethiopia 
to the United States and see if he 
could get by the “Jim Crow” laws 
of the South. He might—in text- 
books of anthropology —but he 
most assuredly would not in the 
law books of Dixieland! 
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Another difficulty which must 
be disposed of is the confusion in 
the minds of many between “Afri- 
can” saints and “Negro” saints. 
Everything African is not neces- 
sarily Negro; neither are all Afri- 
can saints necessarily Negro saints. 
When one reads of the glories of 
the early Catholic Church in Africa, 
with its numerous martyrs, saints, 
scholars, and over five hundred 
episcopal sees, one is not reading 
about Negroland, despite the efforts 
of some to make SS. Augustine, 
Cyprian, and many others, mem- 
bers of the Negro race. They were 
Africans but not Negroes. 

The Africa about which one reads 
so much in ancient history and 
early Church history embraced 
only the northern, and particularly 
the northeastern, part of that con- 
tinent which was then separated 
from the rest of Africa not only by 
the Sahara Desert but by other 
very effective barriers. This Pro- 
consular Africa was white. Like- 
wise the Egyptians, who fill many 
pages of ancient secular and Church 
history, cannot be said to be Ne- 
groes in the strict sense of the 
word, despite the fact that there is 
historically and anthropologically a 
very decided Negro strain in the 
stock and culture of that people. 

Africa as it is known to-day, that 
is the continent of Africa, was very 
indefinite in the world’s mind be- 
fore the fifteenth century. What 
references there were to Africa as 
Africa in the classics were always 
to a rather indeterminate territory 
somewhere south of the then known 
world. 

A sort of prelude to a discussion 
of Negro saints might well be the 
question whether Simon of Cyrene 
who helped Christ to carry His 
Cross was a Negro. There are those 


who answer in the affirmative. The 
arguments proposed are not con- 
clusive, despite the fact that Cyrene 
was a city of Africa and a favorite 
place of refuge for Jews. At the 
time of our Lord there were many 
Jews living in the cities of north- 
ern Africa and access to Palestine 
was relatively easy, as witness the 
comparative ease with which St. 
Joseph fled there with the Child 
and His Mother at command of the 
angel. Anyway, even if it could 
definitely be proved that Simon of 
Cyrene was a Negro, it is not so cer- 
tain that his forced participation 
in the drama of the Redemption 
was such as to reflect credit on the 
Negro race. 

St. Paul refers to one of his dis- 
ciples as a “black man”: “Now 
there were in the church which was 
at Antioch, prophets and doctors, 
among whom was Barnabas, and 
Simon who was called Niger” (Acts 
xiii, 1). There is no evidence, 
however, to determine whether 
“Niger” refers to the native stock 
of Simon or merely to the fact that 
he had a dark skin. On what little 
evidence there is available, however, 
there is more probability of St. 
Paul’s Simon being a Negro than 
Simon of Cyrene. 

St. Maurice, or Mauritius, of the 
Theban Legion is the next problem 
which confronts one in quest of 
Negro saints. St. Maurice was a 
commander of the famous legion, 
composed entirely of Christians, 
twhich was called from Africa to 
suppress a revolt of the Begandae 
in Gaul at the turn of the third cen- 
tury. Refusal to sacrifice to the 
pagan gods resulted in the decima- 
tion of the legion. St. Maurice is 
represented as a knight in: full ar- 
mor,’ sometimes as a black man. 
Thebes was located in upper Egypt, 
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only fifty or sixty miles from Alex- 
andria, and while undoubtedly 
there was a very large infiltration 
of Negro blood in the Egyptian 
stock of that center it would be 
pretty wild to claim that the in- 
habitants were Negroes. That St. 
Maurice is often represented as a 
black man might be explained by 
the fact that the natives of Egypt 
are undoubtedly very dark; still, 
it might be argued that St. Maurice 
was as much a Negro as thousands 
of mulattoes in the United States. 
On the other hand, if the action of 
climate upon and the addition of 
centuries of dirt to an originally 
brown statue are taken into con- 
sideration one might easily explain 
the present day black color of rep- 
resentations of the saints much as 
the black color of the “Dark Ma- 
donnas” is explained. At any rate, 
the evidence at hand is not suffi- 
cient to uphold a claim that St. 
Maurice was a Negro. 

If the arguments of ethnologists 
concerning the probable origins of 
the Ethiopians be passed over in 
favor of the more logical thesis 
that regardless of their origins they 
are historically and actually includ- 
ed in what is known as the Negro 
group, then we begin to walk upon 
more solid ground in tracing the 
footprints of Negro saints. The 
kingdom of Abyssinia, or more 
correctly Ethiopia, became Chris- 
tian in the fourth century, thanks 
to St. Frumentius, known as the 
Apostle of Ethiopia. In the sixth 
century, however, heresy infected 
the faith preached by St. Frumen- 
tius, and with exceptions of short 
duration that country has remained 
alienated from Rome until the pres- 
ent day. 

The first Ethiopian saint to be 
met with is St. Moses who is said 
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to have lived in the fourth century. 
He is described as “an Ethiopian by 
race and black,” as “tall and black 
as an Ethiopian.” This emphasis 
upon the black would seem to indi- 
cate that the ancients made a dis- 
tinction between Ethiopians who 
were black and those who were not 
black; at any rate it leaves no doubt 
as to Moses’ color. This emphasis 
also agrees with the anthropolo- 
gists’ conception of Ethiopia as a 
land not only of the original non- 
Negro stock but also of Negroes 
who had been subdued and incorpo- 
rated in the Kingdom. The Ethi- 
opia of St. Moses would seem to be 
identical with our present-day Ethi- 
opia. It is quite certain that he was 
not an Egyptian. 

Moses was a slave. Expelled 
from the home of his master be- 
cause of his vices, he became a brig- 
and of some repute or disrepute, in 
the mountains of his nativity, not 
even stopping at murder. One tra- 
dition has it that he was converted 
after having fled to a monastery to 
escape capture. At any rate, he re- 
tired to the mountain of Sceté, in 
the Arabian Desert on the west 
coast of the Red Sea, which was a 
place of solitude, where he lived in 
penance and prayer until his death 
which, according to some, was a 
martyrdom which he had foretold. 

At some time in the fifth century 
a movement of monasticism was 
initiated in Ethiopia by a group of 
apparently Syrian monks, who were 
known as the “Nine Saints.” They 
came from Rim, i. e., the Eastern 
Roman Empire, and were, so far as 
can be ascertained, genuine Cath- 
olics, although some scholars seem 
to think they were heretics. They 
gave an impetus to Ethiopian mo- 
nasticism, but are not, of course, to 
be considered as Negro saints. 




















There is more certainty about the 
facts of St. Elesbaan (or Hel- 
lesthaios, as the Greek historians 
knew him; also Kaleb or Caleb), 
an Ethiopian king whose name ap- 
pears in the Roman Martyrology. 
This king reigned in the early part 
of the sixth century and is famous 
for his war against the Homeric 
Arabians who dwelt along the 
southeastern coast of the Red Sea 
and who, with the Jews, was en- 
gaged in a persecution of the Chris- 
tians. Christianity had spread not 
later than 300 into southern Ara- 
bia. When, in the early part of the 
sixth century, Ibn Nowas usurped 
the throne of the decaying Himya- 
ritic Kingdom, the bigoted and dis- 
solute proselyte to Judaism per- 
petrated frightful cruelties upon 
the Christians of Najran who had 
remained loyal to their faith. One 
of the intended victims escaped to 
the Emperor Justinian and holding 
up a half-burned Gospel book in- 
voked righteous vengeance. The 
Byzantine Emperor sent an em- 
bassy to the Ethiopian King of 
Kings requesting him to punish the 
persecutor and wusurper, which 
Elesbaan did with dispatch and 
decisiveness. He later abdicated 
his throne in favor of a son and re- 
tired to a monastery in a solitary 
mountain where he spent the rest 
of his days in penance and prayer. 
His feast is October 27th. 

Ten centuries march silently by 
before another dark-skinned saint 
starts a halo of hope rising in the 
Negro’s sky. By that time African 
slaves had been introduced into Eu- 
rope. At Sanfratello, in Sicily, on 
the northern coast of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, originally known as St. Phila- 
delphus, lived two Negro slaves 
who were Catholics. Diana the 
wife had been given freedom by her 
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master some time before her mar- 
riage with Christopher who was 
still a slave of a wealthy citizen of 
Sanfratello. Christopher and Diana 
lived, in continence after their mar- 
riage, refusing to bring children 
into the world in a state of servi- 


tude. The master, however, prom- 
ised to free the first child of the 
union if they would consummate 
their marriage. In the year 1524 
Diana gave birth to our Saint, who 
was baptized Benedict. 

In his eighteenth year Benedict 
joined a newly formed community 
of hermits and for fifteen years 
lived a very penitential life, part of 
the time as superior, an office which 
he accepted with the greatest reluc- 
tance. About the year 1559, Pope 
Pius IV., being informed of the 
austerities practiced by these 
monks, dispensed them from their 
vow of perpetual Lenten absti- 
nence and ordered them to join 
some other established communities 
of monks. Benedict joined the 
Franciscan Order, serving first as 
cook, but ultimately as superior of 
the monastery. 

Learned scholars of Scripture 
and philosophy came to him for 
enlightenment on difficult prob- 
lems. Theologians sought his opin- 
ions, and high ecclesiastics begged 
his counsel, but he died as he wished, 
for after his term of office had ex- 
pired he requested that he be per- 
mitted to take up his former duties 
as cook. He died in 1589. In 1652 
he was chosen as the patron of 
Palermo. In 1743 devotion to him 
was approved by the Holy See, and 
in 1807 he was canonized by Pope 
Pius VII. His feast day is April 
3d. He is the patron saint of 
farmers. 

St. Benedict is popularly known 
as St. Benedict the Moor, but this 
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is a misnomer. In St. Benedict’s 
day anyone with a dark or black 
skin was known as a Moor, but to- 
day the appellation conveys an 
erroneous idea. The Portuguese 
and the Spanish were accustomed 
to the Moors during the Moslem in- 
vasion of southwestern Europe. 
When Negroes were brought first 
to Portugal they were called blacka- 
moors to distinguish them from 
the true Moors. Gradually they 
came to be known as “los negros,” 
whence is derived our modern word 
“Negroes.” But the name Negro 
had not been generally accepted in 
the time of St. Benedict, so the fact 
that he was known as St. Benedict 
the Moor is no reason why he 
should be known as such to-day; 
St. Benedict the Negro would be the 
correct cognomen in modern par- 
lance. The translator of the Saint’s 
biography from the French renders 
the meaning correctly: “The child 
being black, like his parents, he be- 
came commonly called by the name 
of Benedict the Negro.” 

This year is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Martyrs of Uganda. 
Only sixteen years ago Pope Bene- 
dict XV. raised to the altars of the 
Catholic Church twenty-two native 
African saints. Twenty-two un- 
questioned Africans sainted in our 
own generation and still so many 
ask if there are any Negro saints! 

The Faith was first preached in 
Uganda by the White Fathers, those 
desert sons of the immortal La- 
vigerie, in 1879. The first fruits of 
their preaching came the following 
year when the first converts were 
baptized on Easter Sunday. Two 
years later expulsion was the re- 
ward of their labors. It was not 
long, however, until Mwanga, a 


new chieftain, invited them to re- 
turn. 


Favorably disposed towards 
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Catholicism, Mwanga was inclined 
to encourage the missioners; un- 
fortunately the missioners could 
not encourage Mwanga in some 


vicious habits he indulged. It was 
the old story—as old as the Church 
herself. Persecution was the King’s 
answer to the challenge of Christ. 

What incensed the ruler particu- 
larly was the angelic chastity of his 
young pages. Repeatedly he tried 
to seduce them, but their leader, 
Charles Lwanga, was as watchful 
as a mother bird with her fledg- 
lings. Some idea of the miraculous 
constancy of these youths may be 
had from the fact that the youngest 
of them, Kizito, was but a lad of 
twelve years and the oldest was a 
stripling of only twenty-four. 

The first to redden the black soil 
of the Dark Continent with his 
blood was the King’s own major- 
domo, Joseph Mukasa, who was be- 
headed in November, 1885. Once 
more St. Augustine was right, for 
the blood of this proto-martyr was 
the seed, not only of Christians, but 
of more martyrs. 

In May of the following year a 
lad of seventeen was stabbed to 
death by Mwanga’s order because 
he dared to teach catechism to one 
of his companions. The next day 
the royal pages were summoned be- 
fore him and ordered to declare 
themselves. Asked if they meant 
to remain Christians, Charles 
Lwanga stepped forward with fif- 
teen others and made a declaration 
of Faith. Then began their via 
dolorosa. Two of them were killed 
on the long wearisome journey to 
Namugongo, the place of execution. 
The Calvary having been reached, 
they were bound, wrapped with 
reed mats and burned to death—a 
fire of faith destined to light the 
whole continent with the brilliance 














of the Faith and the whole world 
with the fortitude of the Negro. 
Thus went to Heaven the “first 
legion” of the Uganda Martyrs,— 
twelve, three of the group having 
been spared because of their ex- 
treme youth. 

The “second legion” followed 
shortly—nine in the company. 
The second nocturn of the office of 
the Martyrs names them: Matthias 
Murumba, Joseph Mukasa, James, 
Andrew, Dennis, Pontianus Gonza, 
Noe, Athanasius, and John Muzei. 
Matthias was singled out for ex- 
cruciating torture, his hands being 
cut off at the wrists, then his arms 
to the elbows, and his legs at the 
knees. Strips of flesh were cut 
from him and burned before his 
eyes. He was left to die upon a de- 
serted hill where he expired three 
days later. 

It is significant that when the 
Holy Father caused the names of 
the twenty-two Martyrs of Uganda 
to be inscribed upon the list of 
canonized saints, their virtue of 
chastity was especially emphasized 
—a magnificent rebuttal of a per- 
nicious assumption about the Ne- 
gro race! 

Besides the Blessed Martin de 
Porres there is another son of 
Africa listed among the beati— 
Blessed Ghebra Michael. Born in 
Goggiamica, Ethiopia, of heretical 
Christian parents, and endowed 
with singular talents, he applied 
himself assiduously to the study of 
the sacred sciences. He embraced 
the monastic life that he might 
seek after truth without hindrance. 
Presently he perceived that the 
teachings of the Ethiopian scholars 
were not in accord with ancient ec- 
clesiastical documents, and he re- 
solved to betake himself to Jerusa- 
lem where he could draw more cer- 
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tain traditions from ancient 
sources. 

In the meantime that great apos- 
tle of Ethiopia, Monsignor Justin 
de Jacobus, had entered Ethiopia 
and begun to preach Catholic doc- 
trine. He sent Ghebra Michael first 
to Rome, then to Palestine. Moved 
to admiration by what he had seen 
and to conviction by what he had 
learned, Ghebra Michael returned 
to his own country after some 
months and was received into the 
Church by Monsignor de Jacobus. 

He became Justin’s companion 
and helper in preaching the Gospel, 
teaching the Faith in the schools of 
the Prefect Apostolic. Arrested by 
order of the schismatic Salama, he 
was imprisoned in chains and tor- 
tured for two months. His release 
having been ordered by the King, 
he returned to Justin, who raised 
him to the priesthood. As a priest 
he labored in Gondar, where he 
won many dissidents back to the 
true Faith. 

The usurper Theodore, having 
seized the throne with the aid of 
the perfidious Salama, under pre- 
tence of religious unity, all inhabi- 
tants of Ethiopia were compelled to 
profess the Monophysite heresy. 
European missioners were expelled 
from the kingdom, but Ghebra Mi- 
chael continued to teach Catholic 
doctrine. Arrested, he was put 
through a cruel third degree, pub- 
licly and privately, both by Salama 
and Theodore, in an effort to force 
a renunciation of Catholicism. 
Horribly tortured and cruelly torn 
with scourges, he remained so 
steadfast in his faith that even the 
heretics themselves attributed the 
preservation of his life to divine 
intercession. After three months 
of intense suffering he was seized 
with a fatal dysentery and died Au- 
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gust 28, 1855, at the age of 64. He 
was beatified by Pope Pius XI., Oc- 
tober 3, 1926. 

Hasten the day when the Blessed 
Martin de Porres and Ghebra Mi- 
chael will be added to the illustri- 
ous list of saints who in life felt the 
surge of Negro blood in their veins. 
In the sight of God all blood is red 
with the vividness of the Sacred 
Heart. The Catholic Church knows 
no color upon her altars; why 
should Catholics in their churches? 
In the words of a noted Negro Prot- 
estant, Edward Blyden: “Whatever 
may be thought by some of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church—the Roman 
Catholic Church respects races. It 


holds to the belief that those words 
of St. Paul, which declare that, ‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,’ are words of inspira- 
tion. They recognize in their 
calendar Negro saints, and have in 
their cathedrals statues and repre- 
sentations of holy men of African 
race. ... These are facts in the his- 
tory of Roman Catholics—not 
eulogies of the Church of Rome. 
They are great truths to be recog- 
nized in all the estimates we may 
form of the relations of the Church 
to the work to be done on this great 
continent, and to the race to which 
we belong.” 


RECIPE FOR REST 


By Nancy Byrp TURNER 


IE still and mark 


The comfort and the blessing of the dark— 
How gently in the hollow of its hand, 
How quietly, it holds the trusting land, 
The stars, the dreaming boughs, the folded wings. 


Think on these things. 


Remember long ago: 


How, when the shadows used to gather slow, 
You put your treasures down and faltered home, 
Happy with play, but glad the dusk had come, 
Your eyelids drooping in the sweet twilight. 


Remember this to-night. 


Be safe, be still. 


When dawn awakes you at your window-sill 
There will be beauty in the morning’s gold, 

There will be strength for all the day shall hold; 
But now the night has taken you, strong and deep, 


sleep. 








THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE SCREEN 


HE old lady crossed over to sit 
beside me in the Broadway 
bus. “I see by your program,” she 
said, “that you’ve been there, too— 
wasn’t it a pity about those two poor 
young things? I do feel so badly 
for them.” We nodded and as I 
looked at her, I saw that she had 
tears in her eyes. So had I. 
Shakespeare has come to America 
at last—to the millions who would 
never be able to see him in the thea- 
ter. Those who love him, need not 
fear to see Romeo and Juliet. This 
is Shakespeare. No one can deny 
that the screen can be true to one 
important Elizabethan tradition: 
the rushing sequence of the story 
has no curtains to break the con- 
tinuity. How much this adds to the 
dramatic tensity was shown in Miss 
Cornell’s production with its single 
intermission. At another point the 
camera has also greatly helped the 
narrative. How many people can 
tell you offhand exactly why it was 
that Romeo never received the let- 
ter telling him that Juliet’s death is 
feigned? I have asked everyone I 
met for a week and almost all of 
them were confused. As a matter 
of fact, Friar John’s explanation is 
one of the scenes which many di- 
rectors are inclined to cut. But it 
now adds very much to the tragic 
miscarriage of events to see the 
cowled messenger of Friar Laurence 
set out on his ride to Mantua; to 
watch him stop at a sick woman’s 
house and see him trapped there as 


a prisoner when it is found that she 
has the plague. When he beats at 
the window and shouts to Romeo’s 
servant as he gallops by, one fore- 
sees Friar Laurence’s agony of ap- 
prehension as he rushes to the tomb. 
The screen version can also stage 
the final picture outside the heavy 
doors of the vault when Capulet and 
Montague make their peace and 
face the sunlight of a better day. 

Of course, the dialogue has had 
to be cut but it has been cut with 
intelligence and with appreciation 
of the poetry. The only character 
who has really suffered thereby is 
Friar Laurence. One no longer sees 
him with his basket of herbs nor 
hears him philosophize lyrically 
over their virtues. The urbane herb- 
alist now has a very complete 
Renaissance laboratory in a spa- 
cious monastery and has become a 
chemist. In the classical phase of 
Shakespeare, each character is deli- 
cately balanced with another: a 
Montague with a Capulet; Rosaline 
with Paris; Mercutio with Tybalt; 
the forthright Nurse, full of world- 
ly shrewdness offsets the idealistic, 
inventive man of science. 

But if the Friar has been slighted, 
the poetry as a whole has been cher- 
ished and the three great lyrical pas- 
sages given their full measure: the 
lovers’ meeting; Juliet’s enraptured 
impatience in the 
“Gallop apace, you fiery-footed 
steeds” — 
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which is a beautiful adaptation of 
the old Epithalamiums; and the 
lovers’ parting, Shakespeare’s ver- 
sion of the Dawn Songs of medieval 
romances when the lovers who must 
part must always debate whether 
the song they hear outside their 
window is that of the lark or the 
nightingale. Did you realize that 
the first meeting is cast in the form 
of a sonnet like Petrarch’s? 


Rom, “If I profane with my un- 
worthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle 
fine is this; 

My lips, two blushing pil- 
grims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch 
with a tender kiss. 
Good pilgrim, you do wrong 
your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion 
shows in this; 

For saints have hands that 
pilgrims’ hands do touch, 

And palm to palm is holy 
palmers’ kiss. 

Have not saints lips, and 
holy palmers too? 

Ay, pilgrim, lips that they 
must use in prayer. 

O, then, dear saint, let lips 
do what hands do; 

They pray; grant thou, lest 
faith turn to despair. 
Saints do not move, though 
grant for prayers’ sake. 
Then move not, while my 
prayer’s effect I take.” 


Jul. 


Rom. 
Jul. 


Rom. 


Jul. 


Rom. 


Romeo’s first glimpse of Juliet, 
just after he has been snubbed by 
Rosaline, is as Juliet enters dancing 
in a pageant at her father’s ball, a 
pageant in which her poses remind 
one of the “Primavera.” She takes 
her place in a pavane with Paris, 
but her eyes seek Romeo. The 
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Capulet party is a stately but dis- 
tinctly jolly occasion with fine de- 
tail and photography. Hollywood's 
conception of a Renaissance million- 
aire is on no niggard scale. The 
marble halls have generous vistas 
and if the moonlit gardens have 
more flowers and are better weeded 
than most Italian gardens, the bal- 
cony is a solid one that takes some 
real Alpine climbing to reach. 

The picture opens on a bird’s-eye 
view of Verona focused on the piazza 
before the cathedral where present- 
ly we see the converging arrivals 
of the Capulet and Montague fam- 
ilies preceded by their retinues. It 
is the Nurse’s clownish page, Peter, 
who thumbs his nose at the Monta- 
gues while his betters are at church 
and starts the brawl which soon in- 
volves the whole square. The screen 
is fortunate in being able to have 
the Prince and his men at arms 
gallop up on horseback to separate 
the combatants. Juliet is first 
shown feeding a pet fawn—a charm- 
ing study though the Juliet we im- 
agine would have been more apt to 
be playing with a ball—decorously 
but in the glow of health that seems 
so characteristic of her poise and 
courage. Miss Shearer’s Juliet is a 
delicate creation; more intuitive but 
less spiritual than Miss Cornell’s; 
less turbulent than Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s; warmer blooded than Miss 
Cowl’s. Mr. Howard never seems 
so young as Miss Shearer; his Romeo 
is a dreamer, tender-hearted, poetic 
and impractical. He breathes no 
fire but appeals to our sympathy. 
This time one feels that it really 
would have turned out to be a happy 
marriage, which is quite a point for 
any Romeo to make, for his is really 
one of the most ungrateful parts to 
play. Rosaline, who had “Dian’s 
wit,” would have none of him, and 
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although his friends love him, Ro- 
meo always does just the wrong 
thing. Our first glimpse of him is 
not in the sycamore grove that 
“westward rooteth from the city’s 
side” but as he stands on the porch 
of a ruined temple listening to a 
shepherd’s flute. The classic touch 
is rather fitting to the Romanesque 
quality of the play. We like it bet- 
ter than the fawn. But although 
Romeo is co-starred in the title, it 
is Juliet’s play. She never really 
shares it with anyone. Her great 
scenes are played alone. Miss 
Shearer gives them with a full sim- 
plicity and power for which we were 
unprepared. 

On Mercutio, John Barrymore 
has concentrated all that remains 
of his prime. We would like to re- 
member him as he is now with the 
fine vestiges of his Hamlet days em- 
broidering in beauty what is prob- 
ably one of the greatest Mercutios 
of all time. Here again the camera 
helps his réle, for the Queen Mab 
speech gains by intimacy, by the 
delicate expressions of the speak- 
er’s face which are not so easily fol- 
lowed in a large theater. It is of- 
fered to us now with the advantages 
that might be added by a powerful 
pair of opera glasses. Barrymore 
never hurries his lines as Aherne 
was inclined to do. Mercutio is no 
Victorian and Barrymore gives full 
due to the waggery and naughty 
plainness of speech which save the 
great lines from whimsy. His Mer- 
cutio is a sword whose blade is bet- 
ter material than its scabbard. A 
personality that colored the night 
life of Verona. 

Basil Rathbone’s Tybalt is far 
ahead of his Romeo in the Cornell 
production. This Tybalt is not a 
black villain but a hot-tempered 
partisan; brave and _ attractive 


enough to make Juliet cry over her 
handsome cousin. The Nurse of 
Miss Edna May Oliver has the com- 
edy but not all the humanity of Miss 
Edith Evan’s wonderful characteri- 
zation. It is the difference between 
a Hogarth and a Diirer. As for the 
Capulets and Montagues, it is easy 
to gauge any production by their 
quality. In this C. Aubrey Smith 
and Miss Violet Kemble Cooper en- 
dow Juliet’s parents with their 
proper distinction—and in marvel- 
ous costumes. Tribute must also 
be paid to the Peter of Andy De- 
vine, the agreeable Benvolio of Regi- 
nald Denny and to Conway Tearle’s 
fine sixteenth century figure of the 
Prince. Nor should we forget the 
men whose labors are indirectly en- 
joyed, Talbot Jennings who adapted 
the scenario; Miss de Mille for the 
choreography; the photographer, 
William Daniels, and Mr. Cukor, the 
director and master mind of the pro- 
duction. He was described to us as 
he took the leg of his trouser and 
showed Miss Shearer how to look as 
lovely as she does when she hands 
the rose to the County Paris. 

One point about the whole per- 
formance must be emphasized and 
that is the perfection of the diction. 
Each syllable is given its full value 
and is heard without an effort. 
Never did the poetry seem lovelier 
nor more human. Hidden treasures 
seemed to appear; witness some 
lines of Romeo which we never be- 
fore remembered— it is when he is 
paying the apothecary for the poi- 
son that he adds— 


“There is thy gold, worse’ poison to 
men’s souls, 
Doing more murder in this loath- 
some world, 
Than these poor compounds that 
thou mayst not sell: 
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I sell thee poison, thou hast sold 
me none.” 


Good words to remember in these 
election arguments over profits and 
taxes. 


THE D’OyLy Cartes.—Have you 
ever been to amateur theatricals and 
have it occur to you how delightful 
it would be if only all the attractive 
people on the stage could act? The 
D’Oyly Cartes are like that—I mean 
in the way of being attractive and 
clever but they have also been most 
cautiously selected for their danc- 
ing, singing and acting abilities and 
have been rigorously trained as 
well. I think it is fair to say that 
the chorus of to-day are the prin- 
cipals of the future. The Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition is cherished with 
a liturgical fervor which envelops 
the neophyte with the thoroughness 
of a London fog, and induces that 
unity of charm which so delights 
their audience. 

We selected for our particular 
treat this year, The Yeomen of the 
Guard. It may not be one of the 
more famous or tuneful of the reper- 
toire but to see Mr. Martyn Green 
as the poor jester, Jack Point, is 
enough of a treat to remember. The 
difference between Jack Point and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
that the Archbishop is paid a great 
many hundred pounds a year to be 
good while Jack Point is good for 
nothing—so says Jack, but his ad- 
mirers disagree. It would take a 
Gilbertian pen to describe his nim- 
bleness of foot, his variety of pose, 
his precision of gesture and his 
Shakespearean commingling of 
shrewdness and folly. His panto- 
mime is a revelation and his han- 
dling of his jester’s truncheon is a 
study in itself. When Jack Point 
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dies it is a moment of universal 
tragedy. Every clown from Pagli- 


acci to Marceline lies there. The 
burst of applause at this point 
seemed to echo political conven- 
tions. New Yorkers are keen in 
their appreciation. 

The Tower of London is not a 
cheery setting for an opera whose 
scene is laid on Tower Green and 
which opens cheerfully with a pros- . 
pective beheading, but the Beef 
Eaters are gorgeous in their scarlet 
and the jailer is merry about his 
screws and racks. But to see the 
D’Oyly Cartes once is to want to see 
them every week. They have a way 
of becoming a habit.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 


THE GOLDEN JoURNEY.—The sea- 
son opened with a college comedy 
about some silly girls; it continues 
with one about some silly boys. 
The boys, however, treat us to less 
serious self-introspection than the 
girls and they have also been 
dropped from college which is an- 
other grace as their culture is far 
less obvious. The male trio con- 
sists of a struggling playwright, 
novelist and mortician and as the 
latter is assigned the bright idea of 
offering temporary shelter to the 
pet animals of his bereaved clients, 
his entrances with goldfish, mon- 
keys and a cockatoo add a touch of 
the jungle to the close of several 
scenes. The horizon is masculine 
but not without its feminine ap- 
proach and the apartment is as 
sumptuous as young stage bachelors 
without any funds are so often able 
to maintain. But stage bachelors 
nowadays are without the protec- 
tion afforded them by trusty valets 
and the conventions of virtue in the 
era of Oscar Wilde and Pinero. 
Julian, Ivan and Clayton keep open 














house to the ladies who visit them 
quite honorably—two of them are 
fiancées—and even when the mar- 
ried lady meets her husband, they 
disregard all the best dramatic tra- 
dition and merely say “good after- 
noon” quite pleasantly. The mar- 
ried lady, by the way, is a literary 
vampire who tries to ensnare young 
authors by selling their first novels 
to her husband, the famous pub- 
lisher, but in Julian’s case, she 
makes a slight mistake as his first 
novel happens to be translated from 
the French. 

The rather unnecessary labor of 
manipulating the plot to contrive a 
happy ending makes the final scene 
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even sillier than the beginning but 
one feels that the intention was gra- 
cious and there is a general light- 
heartedness about the whole play 
that is as unusual as it is disarming. 
Alan Bunce is an enthusiastic come- 
dian and a new and really ingenuous 
ingénue has been found in Eleanor 
Lynn. Jane Bancroft has a spec- 
tacular character bit and the wire- 
haired fox terrier makes the most 
of his part—so does the monkey.— 
At the Booth. 


SEEN But Not HEARD.—A comedy- 
melodrama with Frankie Thomas 
will be reviewed in our next issue. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tornacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
March, 1935 


THREE MEN ON A Horse. — Evi- 
dently a good farce—when one is 
found—comes to stay.—At the Play- 
house. 

December 


DeaD Enp.— Unless you have 
made some contribution towards 
sending city children to summer 
camps, your conscience will not be 
very easy during a presentation of 
this startling drama of boys’ life on 
one of New York’s river blocks, 
very near to the River Club.—At the 
Belasco. 


January, 1936 
Boy MEEts GirL.—Two madcap 
scenario writers, who exploit an in- 
fant as a star in Hollywood, keep 


the action swift and farcical and the 
language highly colored, at times 
too much so.—At the Cort. 


February 


VicTorIA REGINA.—Once more we 
have the privilege of associating in 
the private life of Albert and Vic- 
toria and it now seems inconceiv- 
able that it will ever be more beau- 
tifully portrayed than by Miss Helen 
Hayes and Mr. Vincent Price. These 
two or three hours of rarely animat- 
ed history constitute an occasion 
that few of us will ever forget and a 
treat that we owe to our children.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


March 


MURDER IN THE OLD REp Barn.— 
Combined with beer and acrobats 
this old melodrama, desperately 
farced still continues to entertain 
genial parties——At the American 
Music Hall. 








June 


On Your Toes.— Ray Bolger’s 
dancing and pantomime and a very 
clever take-off of the Ballet Russe 
combine to make this very sophisto- 
cated musical comedy decidedly 
superior entertainment. “There’s 
a Quiet Hotel” was one of the 
summer songs. Except for some 
of the words of Luella Gear’s songs 
and the “strip tease” incident at the 
close, it is fairly discreet—At the 
Imperial. 

August 


New Faces.— The new edition 
has justified its revision and re- 
editing as it has weathered the sum- 
mer thermometer. 


One sketch 
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Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Hoover at a Girl Scout Meeting 
grows more and more timely and 
the whole revue is swift and gay 
with some good songs by Alexander 
Fogarty.—At the Vanderbilt. 


about Mrs. 


September 


Hetp YoursetF.—An amusing 
Viennese business farce excellently 
played by Kurt Bois and a smart 
Federal Theater Project company 
and orchestra—a jazz one.—At the 
Adelphi. 


GREEN PasTuREs on the screen is 
strongly recommended — particu- 
larly to those who may not have 
seen the play. 




















The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


os is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





OLD COUNTRY FAIRS 


Their Catholic Origin 


OUNTRY fairs, in spite of noisy 

amusements and _ boisterous 
sports, were in their inception se- 
rious institutions associated with 
the feasts of the Catholic Church, 
often founded by kings and organ- 
ized and controlled by ecclesiastics. 
The village fairs, of which many 
survive to this day, were usually 
held on the feast of the patronal 
saint of the parish church. Of 
course the day was a holyday in 
Catholic England when every pa- 
rishioner heard Mass. Friends and 
relatives, living perhaps a little way 
off, would come to assist at the 
Mass of a popular saint, then would 
spend the rest of the day sociably 
in the village, give the news, ex- 
change the produce of field and 
farm, and generally entertain one 
another. Peddlers noticing the an- 
nual influx of people to the village 
on the day of its patronal feast, 
would bring their wares to sell to 
folk coming out of church. These 
medieval tradesmen were soon 
joined by jugglers, minstrels, tum- 
blers, wrestlers, and morris danc- 


ers, who performed their antics for 
the delight of unsophisticated peo- 
ple. In this simple fashion fairs 
began. 

Soon these gatherings in a given 
place on a specified day were called 
fairs, from the Latin word feria or 
holiday, a derivation corroborated 
by the Flemish and Breton word 
for fair, kermesse, the church fair. 
In Berkshire and adjacent coun- 
ties, village fairs are known as 
“revels” obviously from the French 
réveiller, to awake. Lancashire 
actually calls her fairs and other 
gayeties the “wakes,” a name once 
given to the vigil of a feast which 
parishioners spent in the church, 
praying all night, as they do to this 
day in Brittany, on the eve of a 
great “pardon.” “Feast,” the term 
always used in Cornwall for fair, 
needs no explanation. 

Similarly, the large and impor- 
tant trade fairs, were also always 
held on an important feast of the 
Church, a tradition that prevails 
even to-day in England, where the 
majority of old established fairs 
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start on September 8th. Some of 
these trade fairs originated in a very 
early age. According to Sidonius 
Apollinaris they were held in 
Champagne and Brie in 427; King 
Dagobert’s was held at St. Denys 
near Paris in 623; Charlemagne 
established fairs throughout his 
realm for the good of trade; while 
the oldest English fair is said to be 
the Lee horse fair which was 
founded by King Alfred and which 
has survived over a thousand years 
without a break. 

The right of holding an annual 
fair was a valuable privilege which 
kings often conferred on monastery, 
town, or individual. Thus Henry 
I. gave the charter of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s famous fair at Smithfield to 
the Prior of St. Bartholomew’s ab- 
bey,—that saintly man who before 
he entered religion was Rahere, the 
king’s jester. The same king pre- 
sented Glastonbury Abbey with the 
right to hold an annual fair in Sep- 
tember. The fair survives, though 
the monastery was suppressed over 
four hundred years ago. King John 
gave an important leper hospital 
the charter for Stourbridge fair, 
for centuries the most important in 
Europe. And many centuries after- 
wards, Charles II., in return for the 
pleasure he had on a successful 
day’s hunting, and at the request 
of fair Nell Gwyn, gave a charter 
to the borough of Peckham. 

An idea of the value of these 
charters can be gleaned from medi- 
eval records. Those of St. Giles’ 
fair, Winchester (which still sur- 
vives), mentioned by Langland in 
his Vision of Piers Plowman, give 
some notion of the money value. 
The charter of the earlier fair given 
by William I. to the Bishop of Win- 
chester allowed only three days 
trafficking and pleasuring. When 


Henry III. renewed the charter, the 
fair was prolonged to sixteen days. 
Regulations provided that during 
this period everything for daily use 
had to be bought at the fair; no one 
might sell goods elsewhere either 
in the city of Winchester, or for 
seven miles around. The bishop 
had the right, which he exercised, of 
levying taxes on every kind of arti- 
cle offered for sale. Obviously much 
money flowed into the fair holders’ 
pockets. 

An enormous amount of busi- 
ness was done at some of these fairs. 
In 1512, the Duke of Northumber- 
land bought all his stores for the 
year at one. In Henry VI.’s reign, 
the accounts of some priories, Max- 
stoke in Warwickshire, Bicester in 
Oxfordshire, show that they pur- 
chased the year’s supply of com- 
mon necessities at Stourbridge fair 
in Cambridgeshire, which was at 
least one hundred miles distant 
from either house. Everything was 
done in order at these important 
fairs. On the eve of a fair, officials 
representing the fair holder went 
round the city proclaiming the 
regulations. Then the mayor gave 
the keys of the city gates to these 
officers who took charge of all busi- 
ness until the fair was closed. It 
was their responsibility to see that 
the buying and selling were con- 
ducted fairly. They must test 
weights and measures; false ones 
were burned and the owner fined. 
Ale, wine, bread, and other food- 
stuffs must be of a certain stand- 
ard, or else they, too, were de- 
stroyed. Complaints, quarrels and 
crimes committed at the fair were 
settled at the Court of Piepowder, 
which was situated in the fair- 
ground itself. These Piepowder 
Courts, so-called from pied pou- 
dreuz, the “dusty feet” of litigants 
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who rushed so quickly to the tri- 
bunal that they had not time to 
brush the dust off their shoes, are 
the lowest courts of justice in Eng- 
land. Here cases were tried sum- 
marily by the officials from whose 
verdict there was no appeal. For- 
merly all large fairs had their Pie- 
powder Courts, but now that the 
business done at fairs is trivial, the 
old courts are dispensed with, 
though there is at least one which 
sits yearly, that of Malton in York- 
shire. 

At the Lammas fair of York, 
which was held on the Feast of St. 
Peter’s Chains, the sheriffs gave up 
their authority with their rods of 
office to the Archbishop’s represent- 
atives on the eve. At three o’clock, 
on the last day of the fair, the 
church bells summoned the sher- 
iffs to take back their rods and re- 
sponsibilities, for the fair was 
closed. There was a very curious 
custom associated with the fair at 
York and also with that at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Men and women 
of known bad character could go 
in and out of York freely, without 
any fear of being arrested for crimes 
they committed before the fair 
started. 

Other important provincial fairs, 
especially those of Barnstaple, 
Exeter, Portsmouth, Southampton, 
Macclesfield, Liverpool, and Ches- 
ter, opened and closed their fairs 
by the ceremonious hoisting, and 
taking down, of a huge stuffed 
glove which was first carried in pro- 
cession to the guildhall or other 
prearranged spot. This symbol, 
according to some authorities, was 
once the emblem of a trade guild 
prominent in'that town. Others 
say, and with more probability, 
that the glove represented the king’s 
hand, which means that it was the 


relic of an early sign manual of 
authority. A certain Cornish vil- 
lage gave an excellent reason for 
displaying a glove at its fair. Lo- 
cal tradition declared it to have been 
the glove of St. Pirran, the tin- 
miner’s saint. He bequeathed his 
glove to the village where he had 
once lived, with instructions that 
it was to be wrestled for yearly at 
the fair. Then the winner was to 
have all the fair tolls! 

Other smaller fairs had quaint 
characteristics. Charlton fair on 
October 18th, displayed large cat- 
tle horns everywhere. Even gin- 
gerbread cakes had a tiny pair of 
horns cut out in gold paper stuck 
on them. Men, and even women, 
came to the fair wearing ram’s or 
cow’s horns. The suggested origin 
is, that as October 18th is the Feast 
of St. Luke, and as his symbol was 
an ox, it was only natural that 
horns should be associated with 
the fair held on his feast! At Bur- 
ford in the Cotswolds, effigies of 
giants were carried in procession 
to open the fair on midsummer’s 
day. Another giant was said to 
visit Morvah fair in Cornwall. And 
even as late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury, fairies were thought to attend 
the market fairs of Milford Haven 
and Laugharne! 

In the more recent centuries, 
fairs were held on some specified 
open ground, the fairground, but 
the earliest fairs were certainly 
held in churchyards or even before 
the church door, on purpose to 
catch the folk coming out of 
church. This custom, doubtless 
started by zealous peddlers, lin- 
gered in some parishes for cen- 
turies, for one reads in the accounts 
of St. Lawrence’s Church at Read- 
ing, that in 1499, “the church- 
wardens received 3d. at the fayer 
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for a stonding in the church porch.” 
In 1436, York fair was held in a 
churchyard; from 1257-1819, West- 
minster fair took place in St. Mar- 
garet’s churchyard, just outside 
Westminster Abbey, and in Tothill 
Field adjoining. In 1510, the 
churchwardens of Riccal, York- 
shire, objected to peddlers pitching 
their booths in the church porch. 
Goods were sold in Ely Cathedral; 
stalls were set up in old St. Paul’s, 
in London, in Tudor and Stuart 
days; even in modern times, fairs 
were held in the churchyard, 
Northants, and Laughton in York- 
shire, and also in some Welsh par- 
ishes. 

Though fairs were held on the 
feast of a saint, some of which 
feasts were holydays of obligation, 
Sunday fairs were denounced, gen- 
erally without any result. Charle- 
magne on the Continent, Ina of Es- 
sex, Alfred the Great of England, all 
forbade them. Fairs were actually 
prohibited as early as 906, again 
by the Witan (Saxon parliament), 
in 1008 and 1014; the Statutes of 
Westminster condemned them in 
1285; Cardinal Langham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, thundered 
against them in 1368. Yet with all 
this censure we find that in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the practice of having 
fairs on Sunday must have been 
still widespread, for in one letter 
she stipulates that “in all fairs fall- 
ing on the Sunday, there was to be 
no showing of wares before the serv- 
ice be done.” 

Far more remarkable than Sun- 
day fairs are those held on Good 
Friday. Even as late as 1728, the 
traveler, Brown Willis, wrote that 
“there were near as many fairs in 
England on Good Friday as on any 
other day.” In 1800, there were at 
least twenty-five Good Friday fairs 
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important enough to be recorded in 
the annual Book of Fairs. They 
have all been suppressed or have 
died out naturally, owing to a bet- 
ter public opinion, but the change 
is quite recent, people who are but 
middle-aged, can remember small 
and disreputable fairs that were 
held in country districts on that 
solemn day. Indeed, even to-day, 
in several places, traditional games 
played by children, and which are 
said to be of very ancient origin, 
are still indulged in on Good Fri- 
day. 

Although ordinary fairs are 
thought to have been connected 
with Church feasts, some modern 
writers contend that Good Friday 
fairs and festivities must have 
originated in very ancient pre- 
Christian gatherings of primitive 
people, perhaps for religious cere- 
monies, perhaps for traditional 
sports. With reason, these writ- 
ers argue that though it is probable 
that in some districts, churchmen 
might have been obliged to condone 
the existence of an old-established 
fair that happened to take place on 
Good Friday, in no Christian age 
would fairs or similar gatherings 
have actually originated on that 
solemn day. Another relic of pre- 
sumed pagan fairs were the “sleepy 
fairs,” of which there was at least 
one surviving in Scotland in the 
eighteenth century: in Aberdeen- 
shire was a yearly fair called Christ’s 
Fair (probably because the old 
chapel named Christ’s chapel was 
close by) and also “Sleepy Market,” 
because it began at sunset and end- 
ed one hour after sunrise the next 
morning. As the market was held 
in May, the night was not over- 
long. About 1758, the proprietor 
changed the market from night to 
daytime, but people so strongly pre- 
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ferred the old custom of holding the 
fair at night, that they gave up at- 
tending, and it fell into desuetude. 
And in the most respectable suburb 
of London, Croydon, there was a 
sleepy market in October, which 
opened at midnight, and finished 
nearly all business before dawn of 
next day. 

It is only comparatively recently 
that fairs have been given up al- 
most entirely to amusement, as the 
majority are now. Stourbridge, 
which was suppressed a few years 
ago, was, in its heyday, a most im- 
portant fair, attended by buyers 
from all over Europe. In the early 
eighteenth century it lasted for 
three weeks; by 1795 its importance 
had diminished so much that it was 
open only for a fortnight, though 
it still sold goods like iron, wool, 
silks, and hops, and had but few 
amusements. A plan of the fair- 
ground made in 1767, is remark- 
ably interesting, as it shows the old 
religious association of this fair, 
which was once owned by Barnwall 
monastery. Among the places in- 
dicated for the booths and stalls, is 
the site of the chapel. Certain fairs, 
known as the Mop, Hiring, or Stat- 
ute fairs had a serious side to them, 
for masters and mistresses, laborers 
or maids, attended these fairs when 
the former wished to engage fresh 
helpers, and the latter required a 
change of place. Such fairs, they 
still take place, usually about old 
Michaelmas Day, are the accepted 


way in Aberystwith for employer 
and employee to meet and come to 
terms. In the Midland and South- 
ern counties, agricultural workers 
each wore a badge of his occupa- 
tion. Carters wore a scrap of whip- 
cord, cowmen and dairymaids a 
tuft of cowhair pinned to their 
coats. In the North of England, a 
buttonhole of flowers was generally 
worn by the young person seeking 
employment; in Scotland a sprig of 
green worn in the hat took the place 
of the buttonhole. 

Even the hiring fairs are getting 
fewer in number. And as for gen- 
uine trade, except for fairs con- 
cerned with the sale of livestock, 
such as the sheep fairs of West Ils- 
ley, the Welsh pony fairs of Black- 
water, of Dartmoor ponies at 
Princetown, there is but little seri- 
ous business done to-day. The 
country fair nowadays is for pleas- 
ure only; and such is the conserva- 
tism of country people that the 
amusements which delighted the 
fair-goers of the fourteenth century 
delight the youth and maid of the 
twentieth. The fat lady, the pig- 
headed boy, the knockabout farce, 
the fortune tellers, the wrestlers 
and acrobats, still appear. Abing- 
don, St. Giles, Winchester, Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Banbury, Tomb- 
land, Norwich, Glastonbury, Read- 
ing and many others still hold sway 
in their respective countrysides. 
And long may they flourish. 

F. M. VERRALL. 














St. FRANCIS AND St. THOMAS 


St. FRANCIS was a lean and lively 
little man; thin as a thread and 
vibrant as a bowstring; and in his 
motions like an arrow from the 
bow. All his life was a series of 
plunges and scampers: darting aft- 
er the beggar, dashing naked into 
the woods, tossing himself into the 
strange ship, hurling himself into 
the Sultan’s tent and offering to 
hurl himself into the fire. In ap- 
pearance he must have been like a 
thin brown skeleton autumn leaf 
dancing eternally before the wind; 
but in truth it was he that was the 
wind. 

St. Thomas was a huge heavy bull 
of a man, fat and slow and quiet; 
very mild and magnanimous but 
not very sociable; shy, even apart 
from the humility of holiness; and 
abstracted, even apart from his oc- 
casional and carefully concealed 
experiences of trance or ecstasy, St. 
Francis was so fiery and even fid- 
gety that the ecclesiastics, before 
whom he appeared quite suddenly, 
thought he was a madman. St. 
Thomas was so stolid that the schol- 
ars, in the schools which he at- 
tended regularly, thought he was a 
dunce. Indeed, he was the sort of 
schoolboy, not unknown, who would 
much rather be thought a dunce 
than have his own dreams invaded 
by more active or animated dunces. 
This external contrast extends to 
almost every point in the two per- 
sonalities. It was the paradox of 
St. Francis that while he was pas- 
sionately fond of poems, he was 
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rather distrustful of books. 
the outstanding fact about St. 
Thomas that he loved books and 
lived on books; that he lived the 
very life of the clerk or scholar in 
The Canterbury Tales, who would 
rather have a hundred books of 
Aristotle and his philosophy than 
any wealth the world could give 
him. When asked for what he 
thanked God most, he answered 
simply, “I have understood every 
page I ever read.” St. Francis was 
very vivid in his poems and rather 
vague in his documents: St. Thomas 
devoted his whole life to document- 
ing whole systems of Pagan and 
Christian literature; and occasion- 
ally wrote a hymn like a man tak- 
ing a holiday. They saw the same 
problem from different angles, of 
simplicity and subtlety; St. Francis 
thought it would be enough to pour 
out his heart to the Mohammedans, 
to persuade them not to worship 
Mahound. St. Thomas bothered his 
head with every hair-splitting dis- 
tinction and deduction, about the 
Absolute or the Accident, merely to 
prevent them from misunderstand- 
ing Aristotle. St. Francis was the 
son of a shopkeeper, or middle-class 
trader; and while his whole life was 
a revolt against the mercantile life 
of his father, he retained, none the 
less, something of the quickness and 
social adaptability which makes the 
market hum like a hive. In the com- 
mon phrase, fond as he was of green 
fields, he did not let the grass grow 
under his feet. He was what Amer- 
ican millionaires and gangsters call 
a live wire. It is typical of the 

















mechanistic moderns that, even 
when they try to imagine a live 
thing, they can only think of a me- 
chanical metaphor from a dead 
thing. There is such a thing as a 
live worm; but there is no such 
thing as a live wire. St. Francis 
would have heartily agreed that he 
was a worm: but he was a very live 
worm. Greatest of all foes to the 
go-getting ideal, he had certainly 
abandoned getting, but he was still 
going. St. Thomas, on the other 
hand, came out of a world where he 
might have enjoyed leisure, and he 
remained one of those men whose 
labour has something of the placid- 
ity of leisure. He was a hard work- 
er, but nobody could possibly mis- 
take him for a hustler. He had 
something indefinable about him, 
which marks those who work when 
they need not work. For he was by 
birth a gentleman of a great house, 
and such repose can remain as a 
habit, when it is no longer a motive. 
But in him it was expressed only in 
its most amiable elements; for in- 
stance, there was possibly some- 
thing of it in his effortless courtesy 
and patience. Every saint is a man 
before he is a saint; and a saint may 
be made of every sort or kind of 
man; and most of us will choose be- 
tween these different types accord- 
ing to our different tastes. But I 
will confess that, while the romantic 
glory of St. Francis has lost nothing 
of its glamour for me, I have in later 
years grown to feel almost as much 
affection, or in some aspects even 
more, for this man who uncon- 
sciously inhabited a large heart and 
a large head, like one inheriting a 
large house, and exercised there an 
equally generbus if rather more 
absent-minded hospitality. There 
are moments when St. Francis, the 
most unworldly man who ever 
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walked the world, is almost too effi- 
cient for me. 

St. Thomas Aquinas has recently 
reappeared, in the current culture 
of the colleges and salons, in a way 
that would have been quite startling 
even ten years ago. And the mood 
that has concentrated on him is 
doubtless very different from that 
which popularised St. Francis quite 
twenty years ago. 

The saint is a medicine because 
he is an antidote. Indeed that is 
why the saint is often a martyr: he 
is mistaken for a poison because he 
is an antidote. He will generally be 
found restoring the world to sanity 
by exaggerating whatever the world 
neglects, which is by no means al- 
ways the same element in every age. 
Yet each generation seeks its saint 
by instinct; and he is not what the 
people want, but rather what the 
people need. 


—From St. Thomas Aquinas. By G. K. 
Cuesterton (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE SERGEANTS OF THE LORD 


A CERTAIN companion of the 
Blessed Francis once said: “Father, 
pardon me, that which I would say 
unto thee hath already been con- 
sidered of many,” and saith he: 
“Thou knowest how formerly by 
the grace of God the whole Religion 
did flourish in the purity of per- 
fection; how all the brethren, with 
great fervour and solicitude, did in 
all things observe holy poverty, to 
wit, in their small and sorry build- 
ings and furniture, their few and 
sorry books and habits, and as in 
these so in all other outward mat- 
ters, they were of one will and fer- 
vour and solicitude to observe all 
things that pertain to our profession 
and vocation, and the ensample to 

















all, and in like manner were they all 
of one mind in the love of God and 
of their neighbour, as men truly 
apostolic and evangelic. But now 
for some little time past hath this 
purity and perfection begun to be 
changed into somewhat exceeding 
different, albeit many do talk and 
excuse the brethren by reason of 
their multitude, saying that on this 
account these things cannot be ob- 
served by the brethren; yea, many 
brethren have been smitten with so 
great blindness as that the people 
- is more edified by these than by the 
former things, and more readily 
converted to devotion, and therefore 
it seemeth them that they do live 
the more becomingly, despising and 
setting at nought the way of holy 
simplicity and poverty that was the 
very beginning and foundation of 
our Religion. Whence we, taking 
thought of these things, do firmly 
believe that they are displeasing 
unto thee, yet do we greatly marvel 
wherefore, if they do thus displease 
thee, thou dost put up with them 
and not correct them.” 

The Blessed Francis made answer 
and said unto him: “The Lord for- 
give thee, brother, forasmuch as 
thou art minded to be mine adver- 
sary against me, and to mix me up 
with these things that pertain not 
unto mine office. For so long as I 
held the office of superior over the 
brethren and they did abide in their 
vocation and profession, albeit that 
from the beginning of my conver- 
sion I have ever been ailing, yet with 
such small solicitude as I could did 
I endeavour to satisfy them both by 
ensample and by preaching; but aft- 
er that I perceived how the Lord 
did multiply the number of the 
brethren, and how they themselves 
by reason of their lukewarmness 
and want of spirit did begin to de- 
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cline from the right way and safe 
wherein they had been wont to walk, 
and treading the broader way that 
leadeth unto death, would no longer 
pay heed unto their calling and pro- 
fession nor to any good ensample, 
and were not minded to forsake 
the perilous and deadly journey 
they had emprised by reason of any 
preaching or admonition or ensam- 
ple of mine that I did ever manifest 
before them, I did, therefore, resign 
the superiorship and the govern- 
ment of the Religion unto God and 
unto the ministers thereof. Whence, 
albeit that at the time when I did 
renounce mine office of superior 
over the brethren I did excuse me 
before the brethren in the Chapter 
General for that, by reason of mine 
infirmities, I was not able to under- 
take the charge of them, yet nathe- 
less, were the brethren willing to 
walk according to my will, for their 
comfort and utility I would that they 
should have none other minister but 
me until my dying day. From the 
time that a good and faithful sub- 
ject knoweth and observeth the will 
of his superior, little solicitude need 
the superior have about him; yea, so 
greatly should I rejoice in the good- 
ness of the brethren, by reason of 
the gain unto them and the gain 
unto myself, that if I were lying 
abed sick it would be no trouble un- 
to me to satisfy them; for that mine 
office—that is, the office of superior 
—is spiritual only, to wit, to have 
the mastery over their evil ways 
and spiritually to correct and amend 
them. But, seeing that I cannot 
correct and amend them by preach- 
ing, admonition, and example, I am 
not minded to become an execution- 
er to punish and scourge them like 
the magistrates of this world. 

“For I trust in the Lord that the 
invisible enemies that are the ser- 
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geants of the Lord for punishing the 
guilty in this world and in the world 
to come will yet take vengeance on 
them that transgress the command- 
ments of God and the vow of their 
profession, and will make them be 
corrected by the men of this world 
to their reproach and shame, and 
that so they may be turned back 
unto their own calling and profes- 
sion. 

“Howsoever, unto the day of my 
death never will I cease, at least by 
good ensample and by good deeds, 
to lead the brethren to walk in the 
way that the Lord did point out 
unto me, the way that I have taught 
and pointed out by word and en- 
sample, so as that they may be 
without excuse before God, and I 
shall not be bound before God to 
render any further account concern- 


ing them.” 

—From The Mirror of Perfection. Being the 
oldest Life of the Blessed Francis of Assisi by 
his beloved disciple Brother Leo. Translated 
by SepasTian Evans (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.). 


ip 
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CULTURE OF THE SPIRIT 


Catuouiic Culture which is the 
same thing as essential Culture, 
may be said to consist in the pos- 
session of the details of one’s be- 
lief, provided these details are not 
a confused chaos but an orderly 
“knowledge.” The cultured Cath- 
olic is one who has been led through 
the passes of those mountains which 
bound the horizon for too many of 
us, and introduced to the far-stretch- 
ing, fertile, populous plains beyond. 
He is one who does not defer the 
taking such a journey till his eye is 
wearied and his brain unreceptive; 
but who has travelled in his youth 
and taken in ideas at a time when 
ideas can be assimilated into sub- 
stance. He has understood that to 


know the details of religious truth 
is eminently to know, and no busi- 
ness, as far as he could help it, and 
no line of mental work, has been al- 
lowed to hinder him from extend- 
ing his acquaintance with things re- 
vealed. He has neither been fright- 
ened by terms nor has he been con- 
tented with terms, but has marched 
up to bristling formularies as an 
army marches up to a fort, and, hav- 
ing stormed them, has left them se- 
cure and garrisoned, as pledges and 
proofs that he holds the country 
round about. Preferring great, 
deep, and far-reaching subjects to 
smaller points, and avoiding actual 
and present controversy, when pos- 
sible, on account of the human lit- 
tlenesses which it is sure to call 
forth he lives with great and enno- 
bling thoughts, sees many sides of 
his grand inheritance, and has no 
speculation, fancy, habit or aspira- 
tion which is not deeply tinged by 
his faith. 

The first thing required for real 
and thorough Catholic Culture is— 
that it begin early in life. Boys and 
girls are taught their Catechism, 
and perhaps they learn it better now 
than ever it has been learnt before. 
Children of thirteen or fourteen in 
our elementary schools will present 
the examiner with an array of theo- 
logical information which would 
almost qualify them for the sub- 
diaconate. But to learn the Cate- 
chism, or even to be able to explain 
and amplify the Catechism, is not 
religious Culture, or even the begin- 
ning of Culture. The details of re- 
ligion are only the “matter” of re- 
ligious Culture. The spirit is a dif- 
ferent thing. Religion rests upon 
four ideas—God, the soul, Jesus 
Christ, eternity. These four ideas 
are sufficiently one to form one 
single illuminating theory of human 
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life. lt is only when the mind has 
begun to feel the dawn of this spir- 
itual consciousness that Culture can 
begin. Before that all the formu- 
laries of the Creed, the questions 
and answers of the Catechism, the 
innumerable points of information 
of which the manuals are full, are 
outside and foreign matters. The 
memory may master them and pre- 
sent them to a questioner, but only 
as the hired servant gathers the 
grapes or the corn for another’s use 
and profit. It is true there is spir- 
itual life—Faith, Hope, and Charity 
—in the thoughtless child and in the 
stolid rustic. But it is in no way 
connected with any detailed knowl- 
edge either may possess of the for- 
mulas or facts of religion. And this 
is in great measure the reason why 
so much of the religious instruction 
of the days of our youth (and also 
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of our mature years) is unaccept- 
able and dry when we have to sub- 
mit to it, and readily dismissed 
when we no longer hear it. It never 
reached the interior of our spirit; it 
never touched the point where all 
our being has its centre. It never 
was Culture; it was only informa- 
tion. But once let the shock of 
thorough spiritual consciousness 
run through the details of Creed 
and Catechism, and what was out- 
side adornment becomes vital en- 
dowment. Every article, every 
analysis, every fact of Scripture, 
of history, of positive law, is felt to 
be in relation with the soul’s very 
being, with her origin, her life, and 
her destiny. And thus infinite de- 
tails of Theology become the Culture 
of the Spirit. 


—From Evolution and Faith. By Bisnop 
Hepitey (New York: Benziger Brothers). 
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THE IssuE IN SPAIN 


THE issue that hangs in the bal- 
ance in Spain has become one for all 
Europe. In a generation that has 
seen one parliamentary government 
after another overthrown by dic- 
tatorships of the right or the left, 
and one dictatorship by another dic- 
tatorship, no government can be in- 
different to the violent establish- 
ment of any form of government in 
a neighbouring country. At a time 
when militant atheism, either Marx- 
ist or Masonic, is waging violent war 
upon Christianity wherever it can 
seize the organs of State, no Chris- 
tian in Europe can view without 
horror the prospect of the triumph 
of either form of atheism in Spain. 

And these anxieties for the future 
create more immediate fears. For 
they form strong inducements to 
both right and left wing govern- 
ments to send aid to the side they 
favour in Spain’s civil war, or at 
least to connive at the sending of it 
by their nationals. And this sets 
every government eyeing every 
other to make sure that it does not 
steal a march. So dangerous is the 
tension thus created that the French 
government has appealed to the 
great powers to agree to abstain 
from giving or permitting assistance 
to any of the combatants. 

Seeing that joint intervention for 
any purpose by the powers is out 
of the question and that isolated ac- 
tion on either side might precipitate 
a European war, there is a great deal 
to be said for the French proposal. 
The trouble is that even if her sug- 


gestion is accepted the most danger- 
ous power of all will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be left out of the 
agreement. 

For the Moscow government is re- 
strained by no scruples from break- 
ing its word even while it is giving 
it and, if it wishes to preserve the 
appearance of keeping it, can act 
through the Communist Interna- 
tional of which Stalin is the head. 
Moreover, it has in fact been supply- 
ing the Spanish Communists with 
organisers and money and, there is 
reason to believe, with arms also. 
Indeed, the whole communist pro- 
gramme of operations, both political 
and military, is in a sense its crea- 
tion, matured for very many months 
and brought to fruition stage by 
stage according to plan. At this very 
moment, it seems, Soviets formed 
on a common pattern are being set 
up by prearrangement in the towns 
occupied by the communist militia. 

Moreover, the Soviet government 
is now openly promoting a levy for 
the benefit of the Spanish commu- 
nists in all State factories and of- 
fices; and a telegram from Moscow 
describes the president of the offi- 
cial central trade union council as 
denouncing the alleged intervention 
of Germany and Italy and, in the 
same breath, proposing to give all 
possible help to the Spanish Popu- 
lar Front. 

Under such circumstances the 
anti-communist governments may 
reasonably hesitate to pledge them- 
selves for an indefinite period of 
non-intervention. It is not impos- 
sible that a situation may arise in 
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which strong military action may 
be the only thing to preserve some 
remnant of Christian civilisation in 
Spain and ultimately in all Europe. 

Yet no Catholic can view with 
satisfaction the dependence of Cath- 
olic culture and institutions on pro- 
tection of the existing anti-commu- 
nist dictatorships or, for matter of 
that, on the leaders of the Spanish 
military revolt. Of all the Euro- 
pean dictatorships only those in 
Austria and Portugal, countries in- 
significant from the military point 
of view, can be said to have the pro- 
tection of the Catholic character of 
the State as one of their basic inten- 
tions. In all the other cases it is, in 
a sense, an accident that gives the 
dictator and his Catholic subjects a 
certain identity of interest. It is the 
accident of having a common enemy 
in communism. 

We call it an accident because the 
feud between communism and the 
dictatorships is by no means always 
based on the same motives (on 
either side) as the feud between 
communism and Catholicism. The 
enmity between Catholicism and 
communism is fundamentally on 
the spiritual plane—between an ap- 
prehension of supernatural values 
and a thorough-going economic ma- 
terialism. But the denial of God- 
given human rights, and the tend- 
ency to deify the State, that follow 
from thorough-going economic ma- 
terialism are to be found, in a less 
complete form, in some of the anti- 
communist dictatorships. And it is 
only occasionally and incidentally 
that some dictatorships make any 
positive contribution towards that 
social justice the absence of which 
in nominally Christian countries 
gives communism so many recruits. 
In particular, there is no evidence 
as yet that the army leaders in Spain 
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have any really constructive polit- 
ical or social ideas. 

Yet the anti-communist dictator- 
ships, and they alone, present a 
military shield against communist 
dictatorships, both in their own 
countries and for Christendom as a 
whole. It may, of course, be said 
that true religion has no need of a 
military shield and, if we are speak- 
ing solely of the supernatural life 
of the Church and its divinely or- 
dained institutions, that is true 
enough. But if we are speaking of 
the human aspect of its life and of 
the innumerable institutions, educa- 
tional for example, that have sprung 
up wherever Catholicism has taken 
root in social life, and of the em- 
bodying of Christian principles in 
government, industry and the rest 
—if we are speaking of all that 
shows itself above ground, being nei- 
ther of the inner life nor of the cata- 
combs, then armed protection, open 
or disguised, always has been and 
always must be necessary to ensure 
its safety against violent enemies. 
And in the communist dictatorship 
hostility to all this Catholic life has 
been carried to a completeness, and 
identified with the forces of the 
State with a closeness, not seen in 
Europe since the days of Diocletian. 


—From Catholic Herald (London), August 
7th. 
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REASONS FOR UNBELIEF 


It is a fact, an obvious one in so- 
called Protestant countries, that 
many well-informed minds are 
really neither pro-Catholic nor anti- 
Catholic, but simply strangers to a 
religion they ignore rather than dis- 
like. One is struck by the contrast 
between the high level attained by 
such minds in their secular pursuits 

















and the meagreness of their knowl- 
edge in the realm of religion. Curi- 
osity dwindles, keenness dies, in- 
terest slackens when spiritual con- 
siderations are proposed. Bergson 
may not be far wrong when he says 
that the present framework of so- 
ciety has largely outgrown the spirit 
that should inform it, that the soul 
of humanity has remained weak and 
undeveloped, though its body may 
have progressed. 

If such be indeed the case, the 
tonic of a strong religious faith 
needs urging more than ever, and 
Catholic thought must reiterate its 
message even though the response 
be that given of old to St. Paul: 
“We will hear you again concerning 
this matter.” It is true that a cer- 
tain admiration is meted out to the 
Church on account of her antiquity, 
but her actual message of to-day 
does not meet with a like reception. 
Definite belief seems, on the whole, 
increasingly unpopular. 

Various reasons are given by Cath- 
olics to account for this state of 
things; more especially it is set 
down to the faults and frailties of 
those inside the Church and the 
wilful ignorance or neglect of those 
outside. These two causes alone, 
however, are certainly far from cov- 
ering the whole ground. When the 
meagre quality of our Catholicism 
has been taken into account, when 
due recognition has been made for 
the too human element in many of 
our spiritual undertakings and of 
the lack of saints among us, all has 
not been said. As regards culpable 
neglect or wilful ignorance on the 
part of the unbeliever, also, this is 
by no means so widespread as some 
would have us think. When early 
religious education has been lack- 
ing, as is the case to-day with multi- 
tudes outside the Church, personal 
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responsibility for ignorance is much 
minimised. The intellect has been 
taught to mistake shadows for real- 
ities, the higher reason has been 
atrophied, so that the fault, if any, 
does not lie necessarily in the will. 

Faith is not the obvious, straight- 
forward affair that many “cradle” 
Catholics assume, and books like 
St. Augustine’s Confessions or New- 
man’s Apologia should convince 
anyone of the many dark hours, the 
manifold difficulties and obstacles, 
that earnest seekers after truth may 
have to encounter in their search. 
We venture to suggest, therefore, 
that the motives which deter people 
from examining and studying the 
claims of the Catholic Faith are 
largely sub-rational. Evidence is 
approached with a presumption 
against those claims. There is a 
bias preceding enquiry, and it is 
this bias (the result of education, 
environment and habit) that has 
first to be rectified if possible. Be- 
tween a man’s soul and his senses 
there intervenes, like an opaque or 
distorting mirror, a subconscious 
or diffuse reason, so to speak, close- 
ly bound up with his social milieu. 
This “diffuse reason” never openly 
reveals its principles, but these 
nevertheless act in such a way that 
judgment is warped at the outset 
and belief conceived of as an impos- 
sibility. There is, too, that human 
instinct of revolt, which must be 
traced back to the Garden of Eden. 
Newman likened it to a small stream 
which has widened along the ages 
into a mighty river, ever threaten- 
ing to burst its banks and plunge 
humanity into a deluge of atheism, 
to which, as is well-known, he re- 
garded Catholicism as in the long 
run the only alternative. Unbelief 
and religious indifference cannot be 
regarded therefore as a peculiarity 
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of any one time. They are bound 
up historically both with the social 
influences that surround the indi- 
vidual and with the nature of the 
human intellect itself. 

—From Pax (Prinknash, Gloucester), August. 
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THE EGypTiAN TREATY 


THe Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
friendship and alliance, which has 
now been published, is another wit- 
ness to a more liberal attitude both 
in our foreign relations and in our 
Imperial policy which has, on the 
whole, prevailed since the war. The 
Irish treaty, the Iraq treaty, the 
new Indian Constitution each in its 
way exemplifies that tendency, and 
although our bestowal of what is in 
effect real independence upon the 
Egyptian people may excite derision 
where the more brutal and ancient 
imperialist ideas still command 
homage, in democratic countries at 
least tribute has been paid to our 
acceptance of the principle of self- 
determination. In France our sig- 
nature of the treaty has made an ex- 
cellent impression, and it is being 
regarded as a good precedent for 
the French Government’s forthcom- 
ing treaty with Syria. The history 
of our relations with Egypt hither- 
to, stretching over a period of half 
a century, has not been happy. We 
acquired a veiled protectorate over 
Egypt in 1882 after our forces had 
crushed the first Egyptian National- 
ist leader, Arabi. Mr. Gladstone was 
never satisfied about the position 
which we thus assumed, and when 
in 1898 Kitchener recognized the 
Sudan (an area twice the size of 
Egypt) our responsibilities in- 
creased to an extent never antici- 
pated by a British Liberal Govern- 
ment. True, the great “proconsuls” 
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Cromer and Milner did much to im- 
prove the material conditions of the 
Egyptians and Sudanese (although 
education was at first badly neg- 
lected), but with material progress 
the claim for national independence 
inevitably grew. In 1922 Lord AIl- 
lenby wisely recommended that we 
should abandon a_ protectorate 
which we had obtained in name as 
well as fact during the war, but the 
four reserved points attached to our 
declaration of Egyptian independ- 
ence—the position of the Suez 
Canal, the defence of Egypt, the 
protection of foreign interests, and 
the administration of the Sudan— 
were left for later negotiation, and 
so long as there was no agreement 
upon them “independence” was 
only half a reality. After fourteen 
years of tragic misunderstandings, 
mutual obstinacies, and unavailing 
diplomacy, that treaty has now been 
achieved. 

The treaty provides that the Brit- 
ish forces at present occupying 
Cairo shall be moved to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Suez 
Canal and shall be limited to 10,000 
men. But the removal is not to 
take place until barracks have been 
built and improved road and rail- 
way communication between the 
Zone and Cairo has been completed 
(at Egyptian expense). Forces are 
to stay in Alexandria while the com- 
munications with the Libyan fron- 
tier are improved. A British Air 
Force limited to 400 pilots (more 
than double the size of the present 
units) is also to be in the Canal 
Zone, and is to be permitted to fly 
over the whole of the country for 
training purposes. As to the navy, 
all the ports are available for use by 
our fleet in war-time, but apparent- 
ly there is to be no permanent base. 
In foreign relations there is to be a 

















permanent treaty of alliance, which 
must not, however, infringe the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
of which Egypt will seek member- 
ship. Egypt will immediately ap- 
proach the Powers possessing ex- 
clusive foreign treaty rights in 
Egypt (“Capitulations”), which con- 
fer judicial and fiscal exemptions 
upon their nationals, in order that 
these may be gradually abolished. 
As to the Sudan, the Anglo-Egyptian 
joint administration, as it existed 
before 1924, will be restored, and 
full provision is made for participa- 
tion in the Civil Service and army 
by Egyptians. Such are the main 
points of the treaty, which is fairly 
elastic in many of its clauses and 
leaves scope for agreed revision 
later. 

Before it takes effect the treaty 
must be ratified in the British and 
Egyptian Parliaments, and undoubt- 
edly a number of fierce criticisms 
will be heard, on both sides during 
the next few weeks. On the British 
side the usual reactionary war-cries 
of “scuttle” and a “surrender pact” 
have already been sounded; they 
will be disregarded. The military 
clauses will be minutely examined, 
but the best military cpinion is 
ready to admit that the importance 
of the Air Force, which has grown 
so greatly during the last ten years, 
and the mechanism of the British 
army make it far less vital for us 
to have establishments in Cairo and 
Alexandria. Admittedly a hostile 
Cairo and Alexandria would endan- 
ger the communications of the forces 
in the Canal Zone, but that after all 
is a possibility that the very exist- 
ence of a treaty of alliance should 
exclude. On the Sudan, which the 
Egyptians regard as their empire, 
gained by conquest when Egypt first 
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became a State, there will be criti- 
cisms from those who remember the 
ill-treatment of the Sudanese by the 
Egyptians in the nineteenth century 
and the intrigues there against the 
British in the twentieth. But joint 
administration, if practised in a 
spirit of mutual confidence, should 
both afford protection to the Suda- 
nese and offer an opportunity for 
Anglo-Egyptian co-operation that 
should finally kill any lingering 
antagonisms. Finally, it may be 
said that the abolition of the Capit- 
ulations will endanger the commer- 
cial undertakings and financial in- 
terests of foreigners. But the Egyp- 
tian Government has undertaken 
that there shall be equality before 
the law and no discriminatory taxa- 
tion. Such foreign privileges as the 
Capitulations are anachronisms that 
only exist in a few corners of Asia. 
For that reason the British Govern- 
ment is to be congratulated upon 
acquiescing in the final abolition 
even of the Mixed Courts, but 
whether other Powers, Italy, for ex- 
ample, will do so, remains to be seen. 
On the Egyptian side there may be 
criticism of the military clauses as 
constituting a new “occupation” in 
another form; of the clauses relat- 
ing to the Capitulations because they 
do not provide for immediate one- 
sided repudiation by Egypt; and of 
the facilities granted to our Air 
Force as detracting from Egyptian 
sovereignty. But the price of a 
treaty like this must be mutual con- 
cessions, and it is to be hoped that 
in both Parliaments a statesmanlike 
appreciation of the realities will out- 
weigh the claims of extreme nation- 
alism and Imperialism and of the 
economically privileged. 


—From The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
September 4th. 














FATHER BuRKE, PAULIST, MADE 
DoMESTIC PRELATE 


A SIGNAL honor was conferred on 
the Rev. Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
by the Supreme Pontiff in August. 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, 
brought word from Rome that Fa- 
ther Burke had been elevated to the 
rank of Domestic Prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor. 
The ceremony of investiture took 
place in the Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 21st, in the presence of several 
of the hierarchy. The sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, Archbishop-Bishop of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. It is the first time a 
member of a Religious Community 
in the United States has received this 
honor. The Apostolic Delegate per- 
sonally requested the title for Father 
Burke in recognition of his valued 
services as General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp takes par- 
donable pride in this distinction 
which has come to its former editor. 
For eighteen years Father Burke 
edited this Paulist monthly founded 
by Father Hecker in 1865. During 
this period, 1904-1922, THe Catu- 
otic Worvp attained distinct im- 
portance in the literary world. The 
Shakespeare Tercentenary number 
in 1916 and the Dante number in 
1921 merited wide acclaim. The 
demands of his position with the 
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N. C. W. C. forced Father Burke to 
resign the editorship in 1922. 

When the United States entered 
the World War Father Burke saw 
the necessity of unified Catholic Ac- 
tion for the men in the different 
branches of the service, and he was 
chiefly responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the National Catholic War 
Council, and became its first presi- 
dent in 1917. In that same year he 
established the Chaplains’ Aid As- 
sociation to equip priests serving in 
the army and navy. When the 
Council was reorganized the follow- 
ing year Father Burke became 
Chairman of the Committee on Spe- 
cial War Activities. He was also 
Chairman of the Committee of Six, 
composed of four Protestants, one 
Jew and one Catholic, to advise the 
Secretary of War on religious and 
moral questions regarding the men 
in service. The War Department 
awarded Father Burke the Distin- 
guished Service Medal in 1919. 

After the War the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference was organ- 
ized at a meeting of the hierarchy 
in Washington for the purpose of 
“unifying, codrdinating and organ- 
izing the Catholic people of the 
United States in works of educa- 
tion, social welfare, immigrant aid 
and other activities.” Father Burke 
became the General Secretary of the 
Conference, a post which he still 
holds. In recognition of his serv- 
ices a rare honor was bestowed upon 
him in 1927: the Doctorate of Sa- 
cred Theology, honoris causa, by the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities in Rome. 

















In a letter from His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate, to the Very 
Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P., Su- 
perior General of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, dated September 4th, he said 
in part: “While such an honor has 
been well merited by Father Burke’s 
services in the N. C. W. C., I also 
congratulate you and the Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul on the signal honor 
which has been conferred upon one 
of its members.” 


inn 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE HoLy 
NAME SOCIETY 


New York was chosen for the 
Convention of the Holy Name So- 
ciety this year, from Thursday to 
Sunday, September 17th-20th. A 
solemn Pontifical Mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, at which His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes pre- 
sided, opened the Convention. The 
Holy Hour, scheduled for Friday 
night at the Randall’s Island Sta- 
dium, was held at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral because of a severe storm. 

Sunday brought bright sunshine, 
and the closing rally was held at the 
Stadium. It was estimated about 
60,000 attended. On the right of 
the altar sat the Apostolic Delegate, 
and on the left were Cardinal Em- 
manuel Congalves Cerejeira, Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, Portugal, and Car- 
dinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
was Chairman. In a vigorous ad- 
dress he called upon the two and a 
half million Holy Name men in the 
United States to constitute them- 
selves shock troops to keep God in 
our national life, for “without Him,” 
he said, “we are going to face chaos, 
revolution, disorder, and, eventual- 
ly, complete and utter ruin.” 
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Cardinal Hayes spoke feelingly of 
the sacrileges in Spain and invoked 
our Blessed Lady, Virgin Most Pow- 
erful, to come to the rescue of the 
Church in that country. Solemn 
Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was given by Cardinal 
Hayes and the Convention was 
brought to a close. This assembly 
marked the six hundred and sixty- 
second anniversary of the Holy 
Name movement. 


tin 
—_ 





INTERRACIAL SESSIONS AT CINCINNATI 


Over the Labor Day week-end the 
Catholic Interracial Conference held 
a Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sponsored by the Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
that city, and the Social Action De- 
partment of the N.C. W. C. Ata 
Solemn Mass in St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral Sunday morning the celebrant 
was the Rev. Francis Wade, S.V.D., 
a newly-ordained colored priest. 
The Archbishop preached the ser- 
mon. 

The Conference brought together 
most of the priests and religious 
who have devoted their lives to the 
apostolate among the colored peo- 
ple of this country. The Society of 
the Divine Word had several repre- 
sentatives, including the Rev. Jo- 
seph Eckert, S.V.D., pastor of St. 
Anselm’s Church, Chicago, who has 
been eminently successful in his 
work for the colored people in that 
city. The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
of the America staff and the Rev. 
Edward L. Hughes, O.P., editor of 
the Torch, who is now devoting 
most of his time to promoting the 
cause of Blessed Martin de Porres, 
O.P., Peruvian Negro lay brother, 
and the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., director of the Rural Life 
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Bureau of the N. C. W. C., were 
among the many others present. 

Archbishop MeNicholas issued an 
urgent call for more Negro priests 
and for religious communities of 
both men and women to devote 
more of their activities to the wel- 
fare of the colored people. He pro- 
fessed himself interested in “Par- 
ish Credit Unions,” which had been 
discussed by Mr. Hunt of Washing- 
ton. The Archbishop called upon 
Catholics to learn to recognize their 
duty to see the colored man as a 
brother, declaring that “at the table 
of the Lord there is no discrimina- 
tion.” Too often, he asserted, we 
can see the evidences of injustice 
and of the lack of fair play, but he 
was convinced that our Catholic 
people can be made sympathetic to 
the cause of the colored people. 





— i, 
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DEATH OF FATHER CORRIGAN, 
JESUIT SCHOLAR 


Ear_y in September the Rev. 
Jones I. Corrigan, S.J., died in Bos- 
ton at the age of fifty-seven. Father 
Corrigan had been professor of so- 
cial ethics at Boston College since 
1916. His influence extended far 
beyond the College, however, as he 
lectured widely on_ sociological 
questions and on international rela- 
tions. In the latter field he was best 
known for his outspoken opposition 
to our recognition of Soviet Russia; 
he lectured also against America’s 
entrance into the World Court and 
against cancellation of the War 
debts. 

Father Corrigan was a stanch up- 
holder of the right of labor to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively. 
He was bold in his attacks on Com- 
munism, birth control and divorce. 
Most of his priestly life—he was or- 
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dained in 1912—was spent at Wood- 
stock and Loyola Colleges in Mary- 
land, and at Boston College in his 
native State. Father Corrigan was 
a member of the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


tin, 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANCER 


Earty in September world fa- 
mous scientists and research inves- 
tigators met in Madison, Wis., for 
a three day discussion of cancer. 
President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin welcomed the 
scientists, who had come from all 
parts of the United States and from 
several foreign countries. This 
year marks the tenth anniversary of 
the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer, whose headquarters 
are in New York. Its various local 
branches carry on an important 
educational campaign to set before 
the public the true facts about can- 
cer, urging the necessity of periodic 
health examinations, and of taking 
care of the first signs of any internal 


disorder. 
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CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD 


Tue Catholic Evidence Guild of 
New York completed last month a 
series of weekly outdoor meetings 
held on Friday nights in Columbus 
Circle. The members have reason 
to be well satisfied with the result 
of this summer’s experiment, and 
no doubt their success will encour- 
age others. The National Confer- 
ence of Guilds was held this year in 
Baltimore at the invitation of the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of that city. A paper was 











read by Major O’Brien Atkinson, 
President of the New York Guild, on 
the preparation of Guild talks; Ma- 
jor Atkinson published a brochure 
in the spring covering this subject 
in his Broadcast Talks. Other sub- 
jects discussed were “Standards of 
Training and Examination of Guild 
Members,” “Operating Problems 
and New Opportunities,” ‘“Inter- 
racial Codperation in Evidence 
Work.” There was discussion, also, 
of the question as to whether the 
Guilds should confine themselves 
to doctrinal subjects or include 
moral and economic questions. The 
Baltimore Conference gave new im- 
petus and enthusiasm to the zeal- 
ous members of the Evidence Guilds 
who were fortunate enough to be 
able to attend. 
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NEw WESTERN DIOCESE 


Accorp1nG to a late N. C. W. C. 
news dispatch, word has just been 
received from Vatican City of a new 
ecclesiastical province of Los An- 
geles and the erection of the Diocese 
of San Diego. 

The new province will include, 
besides the Archdiocese of Los An- 
geles, the Dioceses of Monterey- 
Fresno, Tucson and San Diego as 
suffragan Sees. The Most Rev. John 
J. Cantwell has been named Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles. 

The Diocese of San Diego will be 
made up of San Diego, Imperial, 
Riverside and San _ Bernardino 
Counties in California. The Church 
of St. Joseph in San Diego will be 
its Cathedral church. 














Our Contributors 


One of these days we may be able 
to describe the subject of THEopoRE 
Maynarp’s sketch otherwise than 
as “Aldous Huxley, Moralist.” Dr. 
Maynard has returned to his classes 
at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg. 
We wish that all saints’ lives hence- 
forth could be written in some such 
vein as his Odyssey of Francis 
Xavier, which Longmans is publish- 
ing early in Ooctober and for which 
we prophesy a great success. We 
shall review it later. 


WHEN he began to write for us 
about fifteen years ago, SHELDON 
Wits told us that he wrote “ad- 
vertising for bread and butter, and 
an occasional short story to put a 
little jam upon the bread.” From 
the quality of “Migration” we 
should say that the bread was 
smothered in jam by this. Mr. 
Wills lives at Los Gatos, Calif., on a 
little place of his own called “Quiet 
Hills.” 


A NEw contributor, Rev. Patrick 
O’GorMAN, C.M., at present Profes- 
sor of Moral Theology in All Hallows 
College, Dublin, spent twelve years 
as a missionary in the Peking Vi- 
cariate, North China, long enough 
indeed to have gained the perspec- 
tive he gives us in “Changing 
China.” He has traveled extensively 
in northern and central China and 
has made a close study of the lan- 
guage, literature, and customs of 
the Chinese people. Father O’Gor- 
man writes for The Dublin Review 
and other English and Irish publica- 
tions. 


In his understanding sketch of 
“Monsignor Kerby and Social Wel- 
fare,” Rev. W. H. Russert, Px.D., 
discloses to us the secret of the uni- 
versal sorrow that attended his un- 
cle’s death. Dr. Russell is instructor 
in religion at the Catholic Univer- 
sity and at Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, and holds his Ph.D. degree 
from the former institution. He is 
the author of several books in his 
field, among them Your Religion 
and The Bible and Character. We 
offer him our sympathy in a loss we 
share, for Monsignor Kerby was a 
dear friend as well as a valued con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 


SoMEWHAT in the manner of a 
pastoral Pepys, ALAN DEVoE reveals 
to us in “Pages from an Autumn 
Journal” the compensations of the 
leisured life that, like adversity, 
finds “sermons in stones and good 
in everything.” 


In “Breeding Grounds of Crime,” 
his initial contribution, Ritey E. 
ELGEN, gives us facts ascertained by 
research assistants working under 
his direction. He is chairman of 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia and an au- 
thority on railroading, having had 
experience in every department of 
that field during his early associ- 
ation with various railroads and 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He has written on related 
subjects in The Atlantic Monthly, 
and the Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
Mr. Elgen is a graduate of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis. 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


AsoutT ten years ago, MARY D1xon 
THAYER (Mrs. MAuRICE FREMONT- 
SMITH) gave us in her “Little Canti- 
cles of Love” other “Things to Re- 
member,” things not easily forgot- 
ten and which were later reprinted 
in pamphlet form under the pseu- 
donym of Augusta Thompson. 
Since then she has married a doctor, 
settled in Boston and is now the 
proud mother of three small boys. 
Mrs. FrREMONT-SMITH, former jour- 
nalist and tennis champion, has 
written many charming poems for 
us and is the author of several vol- 
umes of verse and a novel. 


Reapers of D. MARSHALL’s 
“Agrarian Capitalism in England” 
in our March number, will find the 
same comprehensive grasp of his 
subject in his present “Social His- 
tory of Christendom.” He writes 
on social questions in the periodi- 
cals of his native England as well as 
of this country. 


Born in the little town of Richi- 
bucto, New Brunswick, Canada, 
where she still lives, EptrH Bourque 
(“Wanted: a Home”) is waging a 
brave fight against tuberculosis, 
and though confined to her bed has 
made writing her career for the past 
five years. She is a regular con- 
tributor to Canadian Catholic peri- 
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odicals; this is her first appearance 
in our pages. 


THouGH Rev. JoHn T. GILLARD, 
S.S.J.. PH.D. (“Are There Any 
Colored Saints?”), has not written in 
the body of the magazine before, he 
is known in our Book Review de- 
partment as a critic of books deal- 
ing with the Negro and his prob- 
lems, a field in which Father Gilland 
is an authority. He is editor of The 
Coloured Harvest, the official organ 
of his community, and a contributor 
to many Catholic magazines. Fa- 
ther Gilland is also the author of 
The Catholic Church and the Negro 
and The Negro American. 


We have many talented Vir- 
ginians among our poets, and we 
introduce still another this month, 
Miss Nancy Byrp Turner (“Recipe 
for Rest”), known in this country 
and in England as an author of juve- 
niles, a poet and a lecturer. It is 
some time since we have had any- 
thing from the pen of J. Corson 
MILLER (“Victory”), an old con- 
tributor who has given us many fine 
lyrics through the years. Mr. Miller 
belies the poet’s reputation for im- 
practibility, for though he has three 
volumes of verse to his credit, he is 
also a successful business man in 
his native city of Buffalo. 














Mew Books 


European Civilization: Its Origin and Development. Edited by Edward Eyre.— 
On the Rim of the Abyss. By James T. Shotwell.—Late Spring: A Translation of 
Theocritus. By Henry Harmon Chamberlin.—Realism and Nationalism, 1852-1871. 
By Robert C. Binkley —Thomas De Quincey. By Horace Ainsworth Eaton.—A 
Letter from Pontus and Other Verse. By John Masefield.—Strange Holiness. By 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin.—Polonaise Militaire. 
Gaza. By Aldous Huxley.—Green Laurels. 


By Jewell Miller.—Eyeless in 
By Donald Culross Peattie.—Gone 


With the Wind. By Margaret Mitchell—The American Way. Edited by Newton 
D. Baker, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Roger W. Straus.—Shorter Notices. 


European Civilization: Its Origin and 
Development. By various authors 
under the direction of Edward 
Eyre. Vol. I. Prehistoric Man 
and Earliest Known Societies. 
$7.50. Vol. II. Rome and Chris- 
tendom. $4.50. Vol. III. The 
Middle Ages. $5.50. Vol. IV. 
The Reformation. $5.50. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
Complete set of seven vols. 
$45.00. 

“Histories” of the world and of 
civilization produced by codpera- 
tive groups of scholars, who are 
specialists in their respective 
fields of research, have been rapidly 
increasing in number in recent 
years; and some of the more volu- 
minous of these histories have be- 
come veritable encyclopedias, en- 
ticing by their all-inclusive hori- 
zons and their wealth of minute de- 
tail. It might be thought that with 
the aid of their new scientific meth- 
ods of investigation historians 
would have come close to unanimity 
in presenting plausible and un- 
biased verdicts upon the most mem- 
orable and decisive events of the 
past; but the fact is that the in- 
terpretation of history remains a 


subject of ceaseless debate and that 
great events of the past are still be- 
ing judged according to private and 
personal preferences and preju- 
dices. 

The present series of volumes 
was planned by Mr. Eyre, its Cath- 
olic editor, mainly with the purpose 
of directing the attention of the 
reader to a fact widely overlooked 
by modern historians, namely, that 
Europe by reason of its history is 
not so truly a group of nationally 
and politically distinct rival states 
as it is a unity woven together by 
most intimate bonds of a common 
spirit and by innumerable ramifica- 
tions of a common heritage. From 
the days of Augustus and the be- 
ginnings of Christian Europe down 
to the seventeenth century, Euro- 
pean society was keenly alive to the 
sense of this cultural and spiritual 
unity. Only the last few centuries 
which abetted and furthered the 
growth of an exuberant nationalism 
and an increasing preoccupation 
with economic ends have seen an 
unnatural alienation of Europe 
from the remembrance of its inner 
unity and its common heritage and 
destiny. 











NEW BOOKS 


The expressed purpose of this 
work, therefore, is to exhibit with 
the necessary fullness, but without 
detailed narrative, the rise of Eu- 
rope and the distinctive character 
of European civilization. While 
many of the collaborators were 
chosen from among non-Catholic 
scholars, a true catholicity of out- 
look has been the editor’s aim and 
has been fairly achieved. 

The first volume describes the 
components from which Europe 
was formed, i.e., the culture of 
primitive man, of the ancient races 
of the Near East, and of the peoples 
inhabiting the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and the north of Europe. 
Criticism of the section dealing 
with the Old Testament led to the 
temporary withdrawal of this vol- 
ume. Considerably more than half 
of the re-issued volume is taken up 
by two of its six chapters: C. F. 
Jeans’s, “The East,” and A. W. 
Gomme’s, “The Greeks.” It is to 
be regretted that the chapter on the 
Old Testament was entirely sup- 
pressed because it will be felt by 
every reader that C. F. Jeans’s treat- 
ment of “Israel’s réle in the Ancient 
World” is all too brief and frag- 
mentary. The second volume 
shows how Imperial Rome managed 
to absorb into its own framework 
the variegated succession of nations 
and cultures which had preceded 
it, and how it served not only as the 
birthplace, but also as the early 
training and battle ground of the 
Christian Church. 

The third volume points out the 
forces and factors which made for 
the unity of medieval Europe and 
for the unique type of civilization 
which grew and flourished under 
its ecclesiastical and Latin influ- 
ences. Professor Guiraud’s short 
chapter on the “Religious Crisis” 
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in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies gives a good delineation of 
the Neo-Manichzan attempt to un- 
dermine and destroy the faith and 
ideals of Medieval Europe; when 
the Cathari taught that the world 
was a mere pawn in the game be- 
tween two contending forces: 
“Spirit” which being of God was 
good, and “Matter” which being of 
Satan was fundamentally bad; 
when they rejected all the dogmas, 
institutions and sacraments of the 
Church, and furthermore the whole 
of the Old Testament, believing 
that Jehovah was a wicked God 
and that the patriarchs and proph- 
ets were the ministers of Satan. 
Their views on morality, because 
of their holding the material world 
to be the kingdom of Satan and hu- 
man life to be necessarily evil, were 
directly antagonistic to those up- 
held by the Church. The outline 
of “Scholasticism,” given by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor of Edinburgh 
University, in his chapter on ”An- 
cient and Medizval Philosophy” 
covers just thirty-three pages. Be- 
cause of the fact that Scholastic Phi- 
losophy continues to be widely mis- 
understood and misinterpreted—if 
not entirely ignored by a great por- 
tion of the learned world—this sec- 
tion of Europe’s medieval inherit- 
ance might have been accorded a 
more appreciative and thorough 
treatment. 

The fourth volume analyzes the 
disruptive influences of organized 
nationalism and depicts them in 
the act of destroying Europe’s unity 
of religion—and of aiding the secu- 
lar nationalist governments to ar- 
rogate to themselves the preroga- 
tives and the authority which had 
formerly been accorded to the 
Church solely, in recognition of its 
spiritual sway and its divinely au- 
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thorized réle of peacemaker and 
unifier. The remaining volumes 
V. to VII. which will make their ap- 
pearance in the near future will 
treat of “The Economic History of 
Europe Since the Reformation,” 
“The Political and Cultural History 
of Europe Since the Reformation,” 
and “The Relations of Europe with 
Non-European Peoples.” 
2 & a 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By James 
T. Shotwell. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Professor Shotwell again puts his 
shoulder to the ponderous wheels of 
the League of Nations in an endeav- 
or to produce some forward motion. 
As is usual with him, this present 
effort is both dignified and construc- 
tive. Its plea is for the preservation 
of the ideal of collective action 
among the nations of the world in 
regard to international peace, but 
the author would admit that the 
original plan of the League of Na- 
tions needs some important 
changes. These changes boil down 
finally to the idea of engaging the 
United States—and possibly some 
other States—as a member of the 
League, but only for consultative 
purposes. 

Dr. Shotwell’s title, On the Rim 
of the Abyss, sounds melodramatic, 
but in reality it is based upon a 
serious thought of grave impor- 
tance. If one imagines a collection 
of concentric circles, each repre- 
senting a nation or State of to-day 
—or several nations with similar 
international problems—all revolv- 
ing about a bright red point in the 
center, called war, and with the 
United States on the outer rim of the 
outer circle, one may glimpse off- 
hand the meaning of the title. The 
nations closest to the center are 
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destined by circumstances for quite 
permanent proximity to war; those 
on the outer rim, because of geo- 
graphical and other circumstances, 
are further from the battlefield. 
The imagery is borrowed from 
Dante, and it is obviously apt, be- 
sides helping to add interest to the 
dry details of the science of inter- 
national affairs. From the implica- 
tions, suggested by this image, the 
theory is drawn that naturally those 
nations which are constantly in 
danger of war, should bear the 
brunt of the labor in procuring 
peace. Hence, the United States, 
though becoming a member of the 
League, would never be called upon 
to enforce its decisions except by 
way of employing economic sanc- 
tions. 

All will not agree with Dr. Shot- 
well’s opinions and interpretations, 
but none should find fault with his 
clearness in stating the issues as he 
sees them. As one goes through his 
intensely interesting review of mod- 
ern efforts of nations to preserve 
peace, there comes almost a convic- 
tion that his plan is similar to the 
Briand plan for a United States of 
Europe, and furthermore, that such 
a plan as Briand’s is perhaps the 
best mechanical device so far pro- 
posed for insuring international 
peace. If the four or five great 
European powers nearest the war 
zone were to settle their difficulties 
by mutual concessions and then 
form a European League of Na- 
tions, it might have prospects of 
greater success than the present 
League. It would certainly have 
sufficient power to put down war in 
Europe. It could do without the 
United States and leave her alone 
as she wishes to be left. It would 
be a very powerful combine and 
hence could probably settle the Far- 
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Eastern issues in short order. 
Whether this plan is feasible or not, 
at any rate Dr. Shotwell’s present 
theory comes near to advocating it. 

Professor Shotwell’s usual ap- 
proach to international affairs is 
political and not juridical. Para- 
doxically, those who favor political 
means seem to be the chief ideal- 
ists. Dr. Shotwell becomes highly 
idealistic when he feels that he can 
dismiss the objections offered to 
Article Ten of the League Covenant 
with a mere gesture of impatience. 
Likewise, when he argues that neu- 
trality is an unprofitable aim for 
the United States, hard realists 
would answer that the three years 
which the United States remained 
out of the World War were exceed- 
ingly profitable to us. Realists feel 
that one of the best ways in which 
to bring about peace is by applying 
principles of justice, by experiment- 
ing with compromises, and by hold- 
ing fast to the protections we al- 
ready have, as much as in attempt- 
ing to devise a political method of 
avoiding wars. 

While it is true that Dr. Shotwell 
vaults at times most idealistically, 
essentially his work is truly con- 
structive. He thinks in this book 
and provokes thought. In this re- 
spect On the Rim of the Abyss is the 
best piece of work on international 
affairs in recent years. P. J. H. 


Late Spring: A Translation of Theoc- 
ritus. By Henry Harmon Cham- 
berlin. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 

It is a very difficult thing to trans- 
late Theocritus—especially into 
English verse. Dryden attempted 
it, but produced, as was usual with 
him, a version inexact though vigor- 
ous. Andrew Lang dodged some of 
the difficulties by using prose, but 
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failed to cavture the lyric lightness 
of the original. Matthew Arnold 
was more successful; but he ren- 
dered only the Fifteenth Idyll, which 
specially lends itself, because of the 
colloquial give-and-take of the two 
Syracusan ladies on their little out- 
ing, to prose translation. Calver- 
ley’s version in the Bohn Library is 
the most accessible, and, with all 
due allowances made to Mr. Cham- 
berlin, the best we have, or are like- 
ly to get. Yet it should be said that 
in spots Mr. Chamberlin is decided- 
ly Calverley’s superior, and that in 
other spots he sustains a compari- 
son very well. As an example of his 
inferiority to Calverley, I should in- 
stance the “Oarystis.” As an exam- 
ple of his doing the same job equally 
well, I should instance this passage 
from the “Thalysia”: 


“And larks and linnets sang; and 
from the grove 
Came low melodious moan of turtle 
dove. 
Over the spring a cloud of golden 
bees 
Hovered and buzzed; and all the 
flowers and trees 
Exhaled a summer perfume rich 
and rare, 
A fruitful fragrance, wafted every- 
where. 
Before our feet, plump juicy pears 
we see; 
Ripe apples roll beside us from the 
tree; 
Ripe plums most thickly clustered 
all around 
Weigh down their laden branches 
to the ground.” 


Even there, however, the transla- 
tion is wordier than it might have 
been, and is not without clichés. 
As Mr. Chamberlin justly re- 
marks, “Much of his poetry was 
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thorized réle of peacemaker and 
unifier. The remaining volumes 
V. to VII. which will make their ap- 
pearance in the near future will 
treat of “The Economic History of 
Europe Since the Reformation,” 
“The Political and Cultural History 
of Europe Since the Reformation,” 
and “The Relations of Europe with 
Non-European Peoples.” 
7. G& P. 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By James 
T. Shotwell. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Professor Shotwell again puts his 
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As is usual with him, this present 
effort is both dignified and construc- 
tive. Its plea is for the preservation 
of the ideal of collective action 
among the nations of the world in 
regard to international peace, but 
the author would admit that the 
original plan of the League of Na- 
tions needs some important 
changes. These changes boil down 
finally to the idea of engaging the 
United States—and possibly some 
other States—as a member of the 
League, but only for consultative 
purposes. 

Dr. Shotwell’s title, On the Rim 
of the Abyss, sounds melodramatic, 
but in reality it is based upon a 
serious thought of grave impor- 
tance. If one imagines a collection 
of concentric circles, each repre- 
senting a nation or State of to-day 
—or several nations with similar 
international problems—all revolv- 
ing about a bright red point in the 
center, called war, and with the 
United States on the outer rim of the 
outer circle, one may glimpse off- 
hand the meaning of the title. The 
nations closest to the center are 
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destined by circumstances for quite 
permanent proximity to war; those 
on the outer rim, because of geo- 
graphical and other circumstances, 
are further from the battlefield. 
The imagery is borrowed from 
Dante, and it is obviously apt, be- 
sides helping to add interest to the 
dry details of the science of inter- 
national affairs. From the implica- 
tions, suggested by this image, the 
theory is drawn that naturally those 
nations which are constantly in 
danger of war, should bear the 
brunt of the labor in procuring 
peace. Hence, the United States, 
though becoming a member of the 
League, would never be called upon 
to enforce its decisions except by 
way of employing economic sanc- 
tions. 

All will not agree with Dr. Shot- 
well’s opinions and interpretations, 
but none should find fault with his 
clearness in stating the issues as he 
sees them. As one goes through his 
intensely interesting review of mod- 
ern efforts of nations to preserve 
peace, there comes almost a convic- 
tion that his plan is similar to the 
Briand plan for a United States of 
Europe, and furthermore, that such 
a plan as Briand’s is perhaps the 
best mechanical device so far pro- 
posec for insuring international 
peace. If the four or five great 
European powers nearest the war 
zone were to settle their difficulties 
by mutual concessions and then 
form a European League of Na- 
tions, it might have prospects of 
greater success than the present 
League. It would certainly have 
sufficient power to put down war in 
Europe. It could do without the 
United States and leave her alone 
as she wishes to be left. It would 
be a very powerful combine and 
hence could probably settle the Far- 
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Eastern issues in short order. 
Whether this plan is feasible or not, 
at any rate Dr. Shotwell’s present 
theory comes near to advocating it. 

Professor Shotwell’s usual ap- 
proach to international affairs is 
political and not juridical. Para- 
doxically, those who favor political 
means seem to be the chief ideal- 
ists. Dr. Shotwell becomes highly 
idealistic when he feels that he can 
dismiss the objections offered to 
Article Ten of the League Covenant 
with a mere gesture of impatience. 
Likewise, when he argues that neu- 
trality is an unprofitable aim for 
the United States, hard realists 
would answer that the three years 
which the United States remained 
out of the World War were exceed- 
ingly profitable to us. Realists feel 
that one of the best ways in which 
to bring about peace is by applying 
principles of justice, by experiment- 
ing with compromises, and by hold- 
ing fast to the protections we al- 
ready have, as much as in attempt- 
ing to devise a political method of 
avoiding wars. 

While it is true that Dr. Shotwell 
vaults at times most idealistically, 
essentially his work is truly con- 
structive. He thinks in this book 
and provokes thought. In this re- 
spect On the Rim of the Abyss is the 
best piece of work on international 
affairs in recent years. P. J. H. 


Late Spring: A Translation of Theoc- 
ritus. By Henry Harmon Cham- 
berlin. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 

It is a very difficult thing to trans- 
late Theocritus—especially into 
English verse. Dryden attempted 
it, but produced, as was usual with 
him, a version inexact though vigor- 
ous. Andrew Lang dodged some of 
the difficulties by using prose, but 
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failed to capture the lyric lightness 
of the original. Matthew Arnold 
was more successful; but he ren- 
dered only the Fifteenth Idyll, which 
specially lends itself, because of the 
colloquial give-and-take of the two 
Syracusan ladies on their little out- 
ing, to prose translation. Calver- 
ley’s version in the Bohn Library is 
the most accessible, and, with all 
due allowances made to Mr. Cham- 
berlin, the best we have, or are like- 
ly to get. Yet it should be said that 
in spots Mr. Chamberlin is decided- 
ly Calverley’s superior, and that in 
other spots he sustains a compari- 
son very well. As an example of his 
inferiority to Calverley, I should in- 
stance the “Oarystis.” As an exam- 
ple of his doing the same job equally 
well, I should instance this passage 
from the “Thalysia”: 


“And larks and linnets sang; and 
from the grove 

Came low melodious moan of turtle 
dove. 

Over the spring a cloud of golden 
bees 

Hovered and buzzed; and all the 
flowers and trees 

Exhaled a summer perfume rich 
and rare, 

A fruitful fragrance, wafted every- 
where. 

Before our feet, plump juicy pears 
we see; 

Ripe apples roll beside us from the 
tree; 

Ripe plums most thickly clustered 
all around 

Weigh down their laden branches 
to the ground.” 


Even there, however, the transla- 
tion is wordier than it might have 
been, and is not without clichés. 
As Mr. Chamberlin justly re- 
marks, “Much of his poetry was 
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more modern in tone than a great 
deal of our modern verse.” Unfor- 
tunately, under cover of this, he 
makes the mistake of trying to ren- 
der some of the rustic passages of 
Theocritus in American slang. 
Scots dialect, which has a literary 
tradition, might have served this 
purpose, but hardly, I think, the 
kind of vernacular he uses, espe- 
cially when he is extremely incon- 
sistent in his use of it. As for the 
three lines that follow— 


“You're drooling at the mouth; 

your hands are, well, 

Lousy’s the only word. Keep off. 
You smell 

Rank. Don’t you touch me. I 
don’t want your dirt.” 

The way she talked to me, that city 
skirt— 


they read like a bad imitation of 
Masefield. 

But though there are many such 
errors in literary tact, though Mr. 
Chamberlin is not quite good enough 
a poet to reproduce the delicate 
grace of Theocritus, he has never- 
theless done a difficult piece of 
work commendably. T. M. 


Realism and Nationalism, 1852-1871. 
By Robert C. Binkley. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Vol. XVI. 
in The Rise of Modern Europe 
Series. $3.75. 

Without question this book must 
be read by those who would under- 
stand what has transpired in Eu- 
rope since the middle of the last 
century. Faithful to the design 
laid down for the admirable series 
of which it forms a part, its author 
has produced a valuable synthesis 
and interpretation of the period. 
In terse, incisive and challenging 
style he has offered the results of 
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unusually wide reading and unusu- 
ally independent thought. A back- 
ground for the political history is 
provided by a comprehensive re- 
view of economic, social and cul- 
tural developments. The obscur- 
ing of philosophy by the linking 
together, the popularization, and 
the utilization for practical pur- 
poses of the natural sciences; the 
related growth of realism and ma- 
terialism in letters and in art; and 
the inevitable conflict of religion 
with the “secular dogmas” of liber- 
alism and nationalism are most 
ably set forth. So, too, the great 
transformations in the social and 
economic fields—in particular the 
vast development of transportation, 
and the “complexes” of the “trade 
union and socialist organization” 
and the “free-trade treaty system.” 
This background introduces one 
easily and naturally to the more 
extensive political treatment. It is 
an easy step from realism, ma- 
terialism and synthesis in the cul- 
tural and economic worlds to cen- 
tralization, absolutism and real 
politik in government; to the break- 
down of “federal polity” within 
and between nations and states; 
and so to the coming of “interna- 
tional anarchy,” the “Balkaniza- 
tion” of Europe, and the “armed 
peace.” As his phraseology im- 
plies, the author seems to regard 
the political changes of the period 
as a major tragedy, their authors 
as men destructive of Europe’s real 
well-being. Cavour and Bismarck 
emerge from his pages more 
stripped than ever of claims to any 
Italian or German (as opposed to 
Piedmontese or Prussian) patriot- 
ism; while Napoleon III. appears as 
“the last genuine European, who 
stood in a place of authority, a suc- 
cessor to Metternich, a precursor 
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of Woodrow Wilson” (p. 260). 
This quotation, although too strik- 
ing to be typical, illustrates certain 
qualities of the book which must 
be kept in mind. It not only repre- 
sents a Weltanschauung which is 
still debatable, but sustains some 
equally debatable theses. It has 
been written, not only from convic- 
tion, but in the manner of one who 
pronounces judgment in the twen- 
tieth century on those to whom 
twentieth century vision was 
denied. It abounds in generaliza- 
tions, frequently brilliant but by no 
means always sound. For ex- 
ample, is it really true that “the Ro- 
man Catholic Church entered the 
1850’s in close collaboration with 
all the dominant elements of so- 
ciety, and was left in 1871 standing 
isolated and alone”? And there are 
some curious lacunz, too. Surely 
a chapter on “Confederation and 
Unity in Italy” calls for more men- 
tion of British diplomacy than one 
or two vague references to the 
“doctrine of non-intervention” can 
supply. One should read cautious- 
ly; but one should also read thor- 
oughly and gratefully. To all save 
advanced students of the period the 
book will be inspiring and even in- 


. dispensable. H. C. F. B. 
Thomas De Quincey. By Horace 
Ainsworth Eaton. New York: 


Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

In many ways the tiny man with 
the childlike blue eyes set in a 
withered ivory-tinted face is the 
most elusive of the English roman- 
tics. Despite his Confessions, his 
penchant for drawing on his per- 
sonal experiences for material, and 
his egotism (unrepellent but per- 
vasive) he is a difficult personality 
to capture, to fix, and to study with 
the hope of adequately compre- 
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hending it. He had a sense of hu- 
mor but grew disgusted and resent- 
ful when Lamb, in spoofing mood, 
pretended to disparage Coleridge; 
his early feeling for Coleridge and 
Wordsworth was nothing short of 
idolatry, but when he found that 
each had feet of clay he took pains 
to let the world share his discovery; 
his memory was prodigious but he 
never could recall where he had 
put his spectacles; he loved children 
with passionate reverence but let 
his own in tender years wait for 
him for hours in the night among 
the purlieus of Edinburgh whence 
he had sought shelter from the 
sheriff’s myrmidons; he could write 
convincingly on the economic 
weaknesses of the Roman Empire 
but fail so utterly to make both 
ends of his family budget meet that 
most of his life was an inferno of 
anxiety; he had a journalistic in- 
stinct for subjects with popular ap- 
peal but almost invariably wearied 
his reader with digressions, logic- 
chopping, and insistence on me- 
ticulous details. He devoted an im- 
mense amount of time to eco- 
nomics, history, and biography but 
had the penetration to see that his 
real contribution to literature was 
his “prose poetry,” that compara- 
tively small section of his writings 
which included his opium dreams, 
his Suspiria, and his English Mail 
Coach. 

Professor. Eaton’s biography, 
produced after years of work, was 
sadly needed, for none other even 
relatively as complete and authori- 
tative has appeared since Japp’s 
Life in 1877 (revised in 1890), and 
though Japp had access to original 
sources he was not above omitting 
some passages from letters and 
even fabricating others. Possible 
discoveries are still ahead, for more 
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than one hiatus in De Quincey’s 
life exists to plague even Professor 
Eaton’s industry. 

The present study is painstak- 
ing, scholarly, authoritative, factu- 
ally satisfying, and free from that 
exasperating smartness which still 
remains as a part of the Stracheyan 
heritage. Perhaps, after saying 
that, the reviewer should not record 
that the book is a little heavy and 
that the complex and_ elusive 
Opium-Eater fails to emerge com- 
pletely from its pages. But the 
virtues decidedly outweigh the weak- 
nesses and Professor Eaton’s bi- 
ography, it is safe to say, will long 
hold the field. 3. 3. R 


A Letter From Pontus and Other 
Verse. By John Masefield. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Strange Holiness. By Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Polonaise Militaire. By Jewell Mil- 
ler. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Perhaps a selection of five lines 
might best review John Masefield’s 
recent book of verse, A Letter From 
Pontus: 
for 


“Flowers everybody, 


where.” 


every- 


“Damnable women have ignoble 
ears. 
Beautiful ears are rarer than good 


verse.” 


“Achilles dragging Hector in the 
mud, 

The murder in the midnight and 
the sack.” 


These, “The Tower,” “February 
Night,” “February Morning,” one 
remembers best out of a volume 
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that will be delightful to some for 
its letter from Ovid, to others for 
the story of Dick Whittington, and 
to all for the disarming futility and 
charm of “Sweet Friends.” 

In Strange Holiness Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin approximates the 
insight of the nature mystic in his 
pervading sense of omnipotent 
omnipresence transfiguring the 
homeliness of farm and country- 
side. “First Flight” lifts an air- 
plane trip to Pittsburgh to good 
poetic level. “A Boy, A Lake, A 
Sun,” “The Lustre Pitcher,” “Fire- 
flies in a Graveyard” are simplici- 
ties turned to song. The book fails 
in lack of focus, clarity, condensa- 
tion, emotional impact. The writer 
presses precocious resemblances 
into ludicrous and untrue simile 
and metaphor and marries sounds 
in the unhappiest of rimes. Take 
one case from many: 


“Dark-lanterns of the owls begin 
To burn like emeralds and sin... . 


“Herons stand as still as years 
And see the fish swim through 
their tears.” 


One questions the capitalization 
of summer, winter, east, west, and 
the omission of periods at the ends 
of sentences and of poems. 

The life of Chopin would be mat- 
ter for profound fiction were it not 
even more significant and moving 
biography. It is a life linked with 
greatness of personalities and 
places, a life of pilgrimage and 
exile even amid the devastating de- 
votions of friendship. The inter- 
val of his stay in Majorca, the re- 
turn to Nohant, the last hours at 12 
Place Vendome, Jewell Miller has 
chosen for a dramatic poem, Polo- 
naise Militaire, which by virtue of 
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competent handling becomes a con- 
vincing interpretation of the great 
Polish musician-patriot. Almost 
inevitably it is also a revelation of 
his great lover-friend, George Sand, 
and her children, the devious So- 
lange and the _ puppet-master 
Maurice. The author brings to her 
subject musicianship, literary skill, 
artistic ability, the enrichment of 
wide and luminous contacts. She 
knows her subject in terms of many 
arts and she knows it humanly 
through all of them. 

Against such a slip as “can trod” 
one sets the dignity of this: 


“Love cannot be compared to any- 
thing else in the world, 

because so many conflicting ele- 
ments lie curled 

at the very heart of it.” 


or the protest: 


“Ah, how wise are they... 

who leave the sword to rust with- 
in its sheath, 

and never question where its 
honor goes?” 


Polonaise Militaire is a world of 
genius seen through the medium of 
poetry. S. M. M. 


Eyeless in Gaza. By Aldous Huxley. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
One of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s char- 

acters remarks, “If you want to be 

free, you’ve got to be a prisoner.” 

And this may be said to be the 

theme of a somewhat confused and 

confusing book. It is the story of 

Anthony Beamish, intelligent, toler- 

ably well-off, and detached, and of 

his futile effort to achieve freedom 
by the device of shirking all re- 
sponsibility. He of course takes 
care not to have a wife; he is equally 
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cautious about not falling in love 
with his mistress. In the end he 
finds a cause to serve—that of 
pacifism—and through selfless de- 
votion to a cause he finds what he 
had missed before. That Mr. Hux- 
ley is specially attached to paci- 
fism is nowhere specifically indi- 
cated. Pacifism serves only as the 
illustration of his parable. 

The book is irritating because of 
its chronology. Each chapter has 
the exact date of the event; and 
these switch back and forth be- 
tween 1902 and 1934. This is a de- 
vice which may have the merit of 
being new; I found it in all other 
respects unendurable. A first read- 
ing made me aware that the book 
contains many brilliant scenes, but 
the roller-coaster progress left me 
breathless without having given 
me any thrill. A second reading, 
though it did not reconcile me to 
the method, enabled me to follow it 
more easily. Even so, I do not 
think this a good novel except in 
spots; but let me add that there are 
very many spots. 

The thing in it which I shall al- 
ways remember most vividly is 
Anthony’s outburst against Proust: 
“that asthmatic seeker of lost time 
squatting, horribly white and flab- 
by, with breasts almost female but 
fledged with long black hairs, for- 
ever squatting in the tepid bath of 
his remembered past. And all the 
stale soap suds of countless previ- 
ous washings floated round him, all 
the accumulated dirt of years lay 
crusty on the sides of the tub or 
hung in dark suspension in the 
water. And there he sat, a pale re- 
pellent invalid, taking up sponge- 
fuls of his own thick soup and 
squeezing it over his face, scooping 
up cupfuls of it and appreciatively 
rolling the gray and gritty liquor 
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round his mouth, gargling, rinsing 
his nostrils with it, like a pious 
Hindu in the Ganges.” This is far 
from being a complete or even quite 
just criticism of Proust, but it 
needed to be said, and it is said with 
masterly skill. So also are many 
other things that are in Eyeless in 
Gaza. Nevertheless I retain my 
conviction that the experiment in 
form is a failure. 7m 20 


Green Laurels. The Lives and 
Achievements of the Great Natu- 
ralists. By Donald Culross Peat- 
tie. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.75. 

These portraits are intended as 
“windows” through which we may 
see “the bright flash of truth” in 
“the green growing forest” of the 
natural world. Mr. Peattie is, how- 
ever, a naturalist who does not sub- 
scribe to Naturalism: “The real 
hero of the book is man’s mind as 
it is concerned with Nature.” His 
sketches are therefore more than 
windows looking on nature: nature 
is his window looking into the souls 
of great men. Man’s courage and 
vision dominate the background: 
it is this, I think, which makes Mr. 
Peattie’s laurels seem so green. 

Janssen’s work with the micro- 
scope; Swammerdam making glass 
tubes that would fit into the veins 
of insects; Buffon getting out of his 
fine carriage to watch an ant; 
Linnzus in his early poverty stuff- 
ing paper soles into his worn shoes, 
and in his later fame falling on his 
knees to pray when he saw the 
gorse in flower; Dr. Boerhaave, so 
learned that a letter reached him 
addressed merely to “the scholar of 
Europe”; Robert Owen and his New 
Harmony colony on the Wabash; 
Audubon in a country store sketch- 
ing birds; Wallace rising from his 
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fevered Ternate bed to take notes; 
Darwin making his observations— 
which his wife so disliked because 
they put “God further off”; Fabre 
honored at last with only a jubilee 
dinner in his native village—from 
Aristotle to modern times Mr. Peat- 
tie sketches the achievements of 
them all. He makes their world 
both curious and beautiful with a 
thousand fascinating details: from 
pictures of the ai that cannot walk 
three steps without falling in ex- 
haustion, to descriptions of flowers 
arranged in fields and regular “la- 
bor” guilds. And he writes of the 
whole in one of the most dis- 
tinguished styles of our day. 

Mr. Peattie is, however, some- 
what perversely hard on religion 
for regarding “biological factors 
as handsome blocks out of which to 


build a cathedral”; and on Catholi- 


cism because “no institution with 
such a long history could be con- 
sistent about anything.” (!) This 
is the only fault which can be found 
with his otherwise splendid book. 
Cc. McC. 


Gone With the Wind. By Margaret 
Mitchell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

Gone with the wind of a devas- 
tating civil war is the slow charm 
of the old plantation days in 
Georgia,—for that matter, in the 
whole south, where a society of 
kindly men drifted gently along by 
the banks of the river of Time, up- 
borne in gay and graceful leisure 
by the institution of slavery. Cot- 
ton was the source of their wealth, 
and it was harvested by slaves and 
sold in foreign markets, thus elimi- 
nating the incentive to the strident, 
often sordid practices of profit- 
seeking through local competition. 
So there was time for hunting and 

















flirting, and, for the few who cared 
for it, for reading. 

Miss Mitchell’s novel, one of im- 
portance and permanence, is a very 
readable saga of a typical Georgian 
family during the last half of the 
nineteenth century; but it does not 
owe its importance, nor will it owe 
its permanence chiefly to its narra- 
tive excellence.“ What happened to 
the O’Haras might have happened to 
any other Southern family. What 
gives their story a larger signifi- 
cance is the fact that through the 
diverse reactions of its various 
members, the author has presented 
the conflict of ideas and manners 
arising from the replacement of an 
old, mellow civilization by a new 
economic order, /Life at Tara, the 
O’Hara plantation, is not an ideali- 
zation of the South, for while Ellen 
and Mammy exemplify all that is 
noblest in the code of the aris- 
tocracy, the behavior of Scarlett 
and Suellen shows how hypocriti- 
cally the conventions were often 
observed and how tyrannical they 
could become. While not white- 
washing the South)\/Miss Mitchell 
does see, as only a native Georgian 
could, how crudely and brutally 
the work of Reconstruction was car- 
ried on, and by what ignorant, 
rapacious forces. v She shows us 
how Southern gentlemen felt and 
behaved about their women and 
their Negroes before the war, and 
what, alas, they have come to feel 
and do about them since a conquer- 
ing army imposed upon them a 
reign of terror. . It will surely please 
the South to hear its case so ably 
presented, and it should do the 
North good to be shown how Yan- 
kee ignorance and malice were at 
least partly responsible for the bar- 
barities of Jim-Crowism and the 
Klan; for it was under the stress of 
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bitter Northern propaganda that 
the evil of pre-war racial inequality 
was inflamed until it became the 
gangrene of post-war racial an- 
tagonism which has since spread 
over the entire white world. 

To her Catholic readers, Miss 
Mitchell’s picture of the fortunes 
of a Southern Catholic family will 
carry something of a disappoint- 
ment, for she all but ignores the 
part which their religion must have 
played in meeting the fierce crises 
of the war., 

Concerning the title of the book, 
a concluding observation is in or- 
der. Though it is true that the Civil 
War destroyed the setting in which 
the “quality” played their pretty 
game of love and honor, whatever 
was essentially fine in the old civi- 
lization,—such as love of family, 
faithfulness to ideals of behavior, 
courage in adversity, and charity 
to the needy,—these things did not 
go with the wind. They never do. 
While Scarlett and Rhett grow rich 
by denying these things, they fail 
in their pursuit of happiness; but 
Mammy and Melanie and Dr. Mead, 
who keep faith with their ideals, 
remain as sound and as impregna- 
ble as Gibraltar. As Jane Addams 
used often to say, “It is the excel- 
lent which becomes the perma- 
nent.” E. G. C. 


The American Way. Edited by 
Newton Diehl Baker, Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, Roger Williams Straus. 
New York: Willett, Clark & Co. 
$1.25. 

The subtitle of this volume 
reads: “A Study of Human Rela- 
tions Among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews.” It is the published re- 


sult of the meetings held last sum- 
mer at the Williamstown Institute 
The discus- 


of Human Relations. 
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sions, though frank, are marked by 
courtesy and humility. It is evi- 
dent that the search was for areas 
of agreement rather than for pivots 
of argument or conflict. Three key 
papers are printed in full: “The 
Contribution of History to Group 
Relationships,” by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes of Columbia University; 
“The Application of Anthropology 
to Human Relations,” by Edward 
Sapir of Yale, and “Some Contri- 
butions of Social Psychology and 
Sociology to Intergroup Relations 
in the United States,” by Donald 
Young of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Those who participate in the 
proceedings of this Institute are not 
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RELIGION: Church and State. The 
Cambridge Summer School Lec- 
tures for 1935 (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 7 s. 6 d.). 
The important réle assumed by the 
Catholic Church in the struggle 
with totalitarianism becomes in- 
creasingly clear day by day. The 
principles for which the Church 
stands and the story of her con- 
flicts throughout the centuries are 
subjects in which every serious 
student of religion or history or 
politics is interested and about 
which every Catholic should be 
well informed. The present vol- 
ume will serve the reader well as 
an introduction to these matters, 
and in view of the fact that Car- 
dinal Hergenréther’s fine essay has 
been long out of print, this modern 
discussion of the question by emi- 
nent English authorities is all the 
more valuable. 

The Gates of the Church. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $1.00). This little series 
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addicted to wishful thinking; they 
tell each other the truth about Hit- 
ler’s Germany, the Mexico of Car- 
denas, Stalin’s Russia and Musso- 
lini’s Italy. As in previous years, 
Michael Williams and George Shus- 
ter make a rich contribution to a 
better understanding among the 
different groups. Nor is the Negro 
neglected. In other words, there is 
manifest the desire to create new 
patterns of  group-relationships 
which will cut athwart the lines of 
prejudice. To a generation shocked 
by the revelations which involve 
the “Black Legion” this survey will 
come as a splendid effort on behalf 
of human liberty. 
J. F. T. 


NOTICES 


of sermons takes up for considera- 
tion the difficulties which keep peo- 
ple outside the Church or lead them 
to abandon the Faith they once pos- 
sessed. The author insists first 
upon the value of getting a grasp of 
the Christian Faith as a connected 
whole. He then discusses the con- 
nection between a sensual life and 
unbelief, the danger of attachment 
to religion through fear, the bene- 
fit to religion of engaging in unself- 
ish work for one’s neighbor, and 
finally, the great truth that at the 
heart of the Catholic Faith is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Vita Christi. By Mother St. Paul 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Vol. V. The Third Year. 
Part III. $2.00). This conclud- 
ing volume of Mother St. Paul’s 
series of Meditations deals with 
the last two weeks of our Lord’s 
life. As the foreword explains, 
they are adapted to what St. Igna- 
tius calls “Contemplation,” a meth- 
od of prayer in which we set before 
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ourselves some incident in the life 
of our Lord and then look, listen, 
think and resolve in order that we 
may imitate Him. As always the 
author displays a faculty for pre- 
senting new thoughts and fresh 
suggestions. This fifth volume, 
certainly not the least profitable of 
the series, concludes with an index 
to all five volumes. 

In the Likeness of Christ. By Ed- 
ward Leen, C.S.Sp. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50). In a vol- 
ume which comes by way of sequel 
to the author’s Progress Through 
Mental Prayer, Father Leen devel- 
ops the fundamental principle of 
Catholic spirituality that all growth 
in holiness must be rooted in the 
divine humanity of our Lord. The 
first step, Father Leen teaches, is 
the cultivation of a strong personal 
attachment to our Lord. This cul- 
tivation requires a sustained and 
systematic study of the New Testa- 
ment and practice in applying its 
lessons to the circumstances of our 
daily routine. What our Lord 
taught and what Thomas 4 Kempis 
repeated, Father Leen tells us again 
—our effort to live the Gospel will 
deepen our understanding of the 
Gospel. After having made all this 
plain in the Introduction he goes 
through the different chapters of 
the life of Christ, showing how our 
Lord applied the principles He had 
taught. 

Sainte Angéle de Foligno: Sa Vie- 
Ses CEuvres. Par Louis Lecléve 
(Paris: Librairie Plon). In France, 
although not officially advanced 
beyond the stage of beatification, 
the subject of this biography is 
commonly called Sainte Angéle. She 
is one of those mystics who have 
left an instructive and detailed ac- 
count of her experiences in prayer. 
Most of our information about her 
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comes from her own books. Some 
years ago the late Algar Thorold 
published a valuable essay on Cath- 
olic Mysticism by way of preface to 
a translation of her Book of Reve- 
lations and Visions. There has 
been, however, no _ satisfactory 
biography of her in English. To 
the several existing Italian lives of 
the Beata, M. Lecléve adds this 
careful and sympathetic account of 
the sinner who became a mystical 
saint. 

The Secret of Saint John Bosco. 
By Henri Ghéon. Translated by F. 
J. Sheed (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00). Henri Ghéon whose métier 
seems to be portraits of the inner 
life of simple saints, quotes the ob- 
servation of a Nietzschean friend 
of his who described his surprise at 
finding in the Benedictine Abbey at 
Monte Cassino an _ extraordinary 
variety of well developed individ- 
ual types. M. Ghéon confesses that 
when he himself first approached 
the saints he was half ready to find 
them rather boring company; but 
on closer acquaintance he experi- 
enced a sense of wonder, followed 
very soon by sympathy, affection, 
admiration. It is M. Ghéon’s great 
gift to have shared this experience 
of his with numerous readers; and 
he shares it once again in the pres- 
ent book, which, we need hardly 
add, has been skillfully transiated. 

The Insight of the Curé d’Ars. By 
Chanoine F. Trochu. Translated 
by Maurice Leahy (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 10s.6d.). 
Utilizing the sources which he had 
at his command as biographer of the 
Curé d’Ars, the Canon Trochu has 
written a supplement to the Life,— 
an enlargement as it were, of the 
chapter on Insight and Prediction. 
These stories, which number over 
one hundred, are classified under 
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various headings: The Invisible 
World; Second Sight; Reading of 
Hearts; Prediction; Spiritual Di- 
rection. Naturally they vary both 
in interest and in the kind of evi- 
dence upon which they rest. But 
they form extraordinary and for 
the most part undeniable evidence 
of the power which the Curé shared 
with such noted supernatural seers 
as St. Teresa, St. Anna Maria Taigi 
and other Saints. 

The Living Source. By Paul Bus- 
sard (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
75 cents). Father Bussard’s little 
volume of miniature essays—appar- 
ently adapted for religious, but ap- 
plicable also to all devout souls— 
contains sound spiritual wisdom 
and practical common sense. 
Among the best pages is that which 
recommends the love of nature as 
a means to an end, advises the read- 
er to study the ancient hymns of 
the Breviary—giving the Church’s 
concept of day and night and sea- 
sons and sun and light—and then 
to dip into The Philosophy of Mys- 
ticism by E. I. Watkin. 


BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION: The Son 
of Thunder. An Epic of the South. 
By William W. Brewton (Rich- 
mond: Garrett & Massie. $3.00). 
The “Son of Thunder” is Senator 
Robert Toombs of Georgia who, in 
the decades before 1860, was an 
outstanding representative of the 
views of the South. In the Senator, 
the author, a Southerner, epito- 
mizes the Southern view of these 
bitter years. The book is a polit- 
ical polemic in which, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Brewton overreaches 
himself because of the passion of 
his feeling. Upon the Constitution- 
al Compact the South can argue 
persuasively, upon slavery no tor- 
rent of eloquence can carry con- 
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viction, and the free soil versus 
slave property dilemma came to its 
inevitable conclusion. In short the 
South had a good legal case but 
represented a retrograde social phi- 
losophy against which time and 
events loaded the dice. Certainly 
all that can be said for a cause is 
said here. However, New England 
as Mephistopheles and the South as 
Sir Galahad is an over simplifica- 
tion. A better book could have 
been written about Toombs and a 
more objective one on the conflict 
of the States. 

John L. Stoddard. By D. Crane 
Taylor (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.00). This readable and 
sympathetic sketch introduces Mr. 
Stoddard to a younger generation 
than that which hailed him as the 
most popular American lecturer of 
his day,—which means probably, 
of any day. Moreover, the book 
provides an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the qualities of his 
lectures, which on a good many 
pages are substantially reproduced. 
There is no great abundance of per- 
sonal detail in this life, perhaps be- 
cause the writer became acquainted 
with Mr. Stoddard less than a year 
before his death. However, the 
book contains the interesting story 
of a greatly gifted man,—gifted not 
least with nobility of character and 
high idealism. 

Petroleum V. Nasby. By Cyril 
Clemens (Webster Groves, Mo.: 
International Mark Twain Society. 
$2.00). Mr. Cyril Clemens, an au- 
thority on American humor, has 
given us a good portrait of David 
Locke, one of the most popular hu- 
morists of the Civil War period 
and the days of reconstruction. He 
is best remembered by his famous 
Nasby Letters which in 1861 at- 
tracted the attention of Lincoln, 





























who invited the humorist to visit 
him in Washington. The Toledo 
Blade in which the Letters appeared 
had a circulation in scores of cities, 
and was read with intense interest 
by the Union soldiers in their camps. 
Locke was a typical newspaper 
man, uneducated, self-taught, and 
ever eager to please the public who 
in his day demanded and enjoyed 
a bitter attack upon the South and 
its northern sympathizers. 

Holy Ireland. By Norah Hoult 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50). An interesting picture of 
a Dublin family at the turn of the 
century, Norah Hoult undoubtedly 
shows us; it is a group photograph 
selected from the old plush album 
and placed under a magnifying 
glass. Atmosphere and characters 
are, for the best part, adroitly han- 
dled, and the dialogue is amazing- 
ly convincing. The author is analyt- 
ical, sees clearly, but when she tries 
to interpret or to generalize, she 
is lost. Patrick O’Neill, a father as 
incredible as Barrett of Wimpole 
Street, is far more the Puritan in 
nature than the Irish Catholic 
which Miss Hoult intends him to 
typify. His favorite daughter, 
Margaret, who revolts from family 
and Faith, finds emptiness rather 
than fullness of life with her nebu- 
lous Theosophist husband. The 
spirit of the whole, presenting Irish 
Catholics as essentially ignorant 
bigots and clerical hypocrites, is 
unfair, misleading and bitter. Es- 
pecially is this true in relation to 
the title. It is as though Dickens 
had isolated the story of Bill Sykes 
and called it “Honest England.” 

Night Over the East. By E. von 
Kuhnelt-Leddihn (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50). The young and 
brilliant author of this book is a 
Catholic Hungarian, who is emi- 
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nently fitted by background, edu- 
cation and experience to present 
just such vivid views of mid-Euro- 
pean conflict as he gives us here as 
well as in his previous novel, The 
Gates of Hell. It is a tale of ad- 
venture, full of movement and 
excitement, but still more is it a 
strong piece of propaganda intend- 
ed as a warning of the dangers be- 
ing spread under Catholicism and 
western culture like a cunningly 
planned network of subterranean 
mines. Replete with tragedy and 
impending doom, it points to self- 
sacrifice and trust in God as the 
armor necessary to a Catholic, but 
there is a lack of spiritual vigor dis- 
appointing in a book so powerful 
in many minor aspects. 

They Walk in the City. By J. B. 
Priestley (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50). The subtitle of this 
novel, “The Lovers in the Stone 
Forest,” partially reveals how Mr. 
Priestley has repeated the success 
of The Good Companions and Angel 
Pavement. The outline of the story 
is a familiar one. But Mr. Priestley 
does not depend upon novelty of 
plot to keep his vast audience enter- 
tained. His artistry depends large- 
ly upon two perennially interesting 
qualities, the shrewd handling of 
sentiment and the power of artistic 
observation. Of the former there 
are numerous examples; the au- 
thor’s exaltation of innocent young 
love as opposed to the sinister forces 
of evil and of chance, his burly, John 
Bullish approval of courage and 
optimism and his disgust for the 
shoddy makeshifts of contemporary 
life are as pleasantly old-fashioned 
as Dickens. The surface is, in this 
case, quite as interesting as the core. 
For Priestley is no less a master of 
incident, of digression and ram- 
bling philosophication than he is of 
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emotional appeal, so that They Walk 
in the City is at the same time a pic- 
ture of contemporary society and 
the happy history of obscure love 
and beauty. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Return to Phi- 
losophy. By C. E. M. Joad (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). 
That the current wind blows from 
the land of reason cannot be 
doubted, and those observers who 
beheld Harvard University invite 
M. Gilson to give the opening ad- 
dress at the recent tercentenary 
and on no less a subject than rea- 
son, those who saw Dorothy Thomp- 
son hand the palm to Gilson in the 
Herald Tribune, will feel in Profes- 
sor Joad’s book a full-force gale 
sweeping away early twentieth cen- 
tury materialism and sensualism. 
The conviction abroad that Aldous 
Huxley is finding his way out 
of the jungle, lends to this book 
special interest since there appears 
a particularly brilliant and amusing 
chapter on Huxley’s attitude toward 
philosophy. D. H. Lawrence, Freud, 
and other apostles of nonsense are 
trenchantly and wittily shown up. 
Indeed all we Catholics who breathe 
an atmosphere of logic and rea- 
son are handed a beautiful chance 
to say “I told you so.” After having 
watched Joad consistently fail to 
stick to the point in his letters to 
Arnold Lunn, the reader will be 
pleasantly surprised to find him de- 
fending the laws of reason and in 
language most readable and mod- 
ern and entertaining. 

The Anatomy of Personality. By 
Howard W. Haggard, M.D., and 
Clements C. Fry, M.D. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.00). The au- 
thors’ thesis in this very readable 
book is that traits of personality are 
inherited but can be controlled and 
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modified to a certain extent, by 
character formation. Character is 
defined as the product resulting 
from the action of the environment 
upon the personality. As in most 
modern psychology, one looks in 
vain for a trace of metaphysics in 
this book. The Scholastic philoso- 
pher will find fault with the mate- 
rialism of a purely empirical meth- 
od which would reduce psychology 
to an exact science such as chem- 
istry. He will also strenuously ob- 
ject to the neglect, amounting al- 
most to a denial, of the influence 
of free will in the functioning of 
the human personality. 

A Catholic Memorial of Lord Hali- 
fax and Cardinal Mercier. By the 
Rev. C. A. Bolton, B.D. (London: 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 3s. 6d.). 
Father Bolton, who for several 
years was associated with the 
Monks of Unity, founded by Pope 
Pius XI., came into intimate con- 
tact with both the men named in 
the title of his volume. By con- 
trast with most English Catholic 
writers on the subject, he displays 
much sympathy with those efforts 
to reunite England and Rome which 
brought Halifax and Mercier to- 
gether. Though it rambles at times, 
the book is interesting on every 
page; and the chapter on Monsignor 
Duchesne is particularly well done. 
It should have had an index. 

The Labor Contract. By Professor 
B. F. Shields (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 5s.). 
This is a sketchy outline of the rela- 
tions in various countries between 
employers and workers by the Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce in the 
University of Dublin. The author, 
with the labor encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. and Pius XI. as guides, treats 
of the medieval guild system, the 
economic and social effects of the 
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industrial revolution, child labor, 
the training of the young worker; 
the living, family and minimum 
wage; the origin, object and pro- 
gram of the trade union movement; 
factory legislation; industrial dis- 
putes and their settlement by arbi- 
tration; State legislation and col- 
lective bargaining. 


Poetry ConTeEsT: Last spring a 
reader of The Far East, a layman, 
presented the editor with the sum 
of one hundred dollars as prize 
money for poems on the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Queen of Apostles. 
As America had already announced 
its Marian-poetry contest, Father 
O’Connor postponed his. He now 
announces it with the following 
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conditions: The awards will be 
$75.00 for the best poem on Our 
Lady, Queen of Apostles, and 
$25.00 for the second best. The 
poems may be on any of Mary’s 
manifold relations with the re- 
demptive mission of her divine 
Son and with the missionary life 
of the Church. Anybody may com- 
pete. Poems may be of any length 
and in any verse form. They 
should be addressed to The Far 
East Poetry Contest, St. Colum- 
ban’s Foreign Mission Society, St. 
Columbans, Nebr. The closing 
date will be the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, December 8, 
1936. We are glad to commend the 
contest to our poets with our wishes 
for their success. 
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